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ii. 


FOREWORD. 


French West Africa is a district rich in natural 
resources. The commercial importance of the territory is 
increasing rapidly and will further increase as new areas 
are developed, 

The total foreign trade of French West Africa, in 
1929, amoynted to over $114,000,000 ($61,000,000 for im- 
ports and $55,000,000 for exports). Imports from the 
United States were valued at around $5,125,468 and exports 
from the colonies totaled about $1,294,471. 

Imports from the United States such as gasoline, 
kerosine, motor vehicles, leaf tobacco and pitch pine 
lumber will probably continue to hold thédr place in this 
marke and as the problems of finance, administration and 
colonization are overcome in this colonial group other 
markets for American products will be created. 

The present report is a brief survey of general in- 
formation regarding French West Africa. This consular 
district has an area of over 1,853,000 square miles and 
distance within this territory are so vast that it has 
been found impossible to submit information based on 
personal research. Much of .the report, therefore, has 


teen taken from official publications and colonial reviews. 


9 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


~ S = 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA, 

French West Africa forms the central pert of the 
enormous French African block which stretches from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of the Congo. 
It constitutes, from an adwinistrative point of view, a 
Government Generel, assigned with a givil character, and 
comprising eight distinct colonies, five of which border ie 
on the sea, viz.: Mauritania, Senegal (with the Circon- 
scription of Dakar and Dependencies), French Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, and Dahomey; and three interior colonies: Trench 
Sudan, Upper Volta and Niger. The whole territory covers 
an area of about 4,800,000 square kilometers (1,654,714 
square miles), including the desert regions, eight times 
the area of France, and is peopled by more than 14 million 
inhabitants, more than a third of the population of 
France. Some surrounding foreign territories break into 
the continuity of these possessions on the coasts of the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Guinea, viz.: the Liberian 
Republic, bortuguese Guinea, the British dolonies of the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, but the hinter- 
land, constituted in the major part by the valleys of the 
Senegal, the Niger and their affluents, permits easy com- 


munications between the colonies of the froup. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Geographic. 

French West Africe is limited on the North end Hest 
by conventional frontiers which seperete it from Spanish 
Rio de Oro, Southern Algeria, Itelian Libya and irench 
Equatorial Africa, on the South by Nigeria and the Gulf 
of Guinea and on the West by the Atlantic Ocean. Its 


coasts, 


coksts, slightly cut into, give to it o messive and 
dotiinant aspsct. 

¥rom on orographic view point, West Africa is & coll- 
pact block, very ancient, emerged since the d«wn of 
geologic times and submitted to a powerful erosion. It 
presents now the aspect of en immense plateau strongly 
relieved on the South-West. 

The mountiainous region comprises: Toute Jallon, a 
high plateau of 1,000 meters and more end very hollow end 
a massif, not denominated, which extends 500 kilometers 
from the railway of French Guinea up to lian in the Ivory 
Coast. On this massif the culminuting points are: l.ount 
Nimbe (1,763 meters) in French Guinex and Bintunene peak 
(1,955 meters) in Sierra Leone. Particulerly well 
moistened, this region is a veritable reservoir of water; 
it is from there that the great rivers issue from which 
the Senegal end the lliiger sare formed. 

This region is prolonged to the north end north east 
by a feebly inclined plateau whose slightly relieved 
ledges ere marked by cliffs; on the eest the cliffs of 
Banfora end Bandiagera; on the west by cliffs of the 
Tasant end the Adrar. This pletesu to the north obuts 
ut the little basin of the Djouf; to the east the ore 
rugged general slope is in direction of the (ulf of Cuineo. 
The demarcation between the two systems (Djour and the 
Gulf of Guinee) ic vaeue without importent relief. lLike- 
wise, the rivers of the south heave ueny tributirics o1 
the Djouf (like the Gleck Volta) more ov less de: rived of 
their principsel feutures; finelly the particuler fork of 
the course of the Miser ‘i: Vrousht buck ell the we ters 


to 


ee 


to the Gulf of Guinea and hes abandoned a vast resion to 
the desert. 

On the west and north west of Fouta Jallon is found a 
very low plain of more recent formetion through which meny 
rivers flow to the vast marshy estuaries of which the most 
important is the Gambia. 

To the north drought has not permitted the constitu- 
tion of important rivers; the dominant winds, the elizé, 
has laid down in a line ae series of dunes (Cayor, Trarze). 
The Senegal, which has carried away from Djouf what the 
Niger has not taken, laboriously cuts open for itself x. 
passage right down to the sea. 

The north east part of the colonies is occupied by 
prolongations of the central Saharan rise (Adrar des Iforhes, 
Air)¢ the extreme eastern region belongs to the besin of 
the Tohed. 

French West African hydrography is simple; it con- 

prises principally the vellesys of the two great strecis, the 
Senegal and the Niger, which with their affluents are like 
one series of rivers on the coect line. The Senecal, 

formed by the union of the Baffing, Bekhoy and the Beouléd, 
takes its source in the Fouta Jallon and hes a course of 
about 1,700 kilometers. The Niger, whose length attains 
4,000 kilameters, takes its rising in the seme massif, 

but after having described an immense curve into the 

Saharan regions, throws itself into the sea at the bottom 

of the Gulf of Guinea in Pritish Niceria. 

The principal streaus of the coust line, in following 
the coast from north to south ere: In Senesel, the Seloum, 
Gambia, Casayiance; in French Guinea, Rio Compony, Rio 
Pongo, Koukoure and the Mellecoree; in the Ivory Corcst, 


Cevally, 
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Cavally, Sassandra, Bandama and the Comoé; in Dahomey, the 
Mono and the Anémé. 

The two Voltas (White and Black) water the Colony of 
Upper Volta and, united, flow through the British territory 
of the Gold Coast. 

By making an abstract of the differences which result 
from certain speciel conditions like the nature of the soil 
‘or the altitudes, one may divide (in going from north to 
south) French West Africa into three great natural zones 
corresponding to climates allowing cultivation of different 
products. The most southern zone (the forest zone) on the 
_border of the Gulf of Guinea, cheracterized by the presence 
of great forests of oil palm trees, rubber trees, vines, 
cacao and tropical cultivations (coffee, bananas, etc.); the 
Sudan zone, land of the millet, peanuts and the textile 
plants (cotton, sisal, da); and the Sahelian zone confined 
to the Sahara, where crops are rere and irrisetion is 
essential (wheat, cotton) and where the only naturel product 
gathered is gum Arabic. These last two regions are the sane 
zones where the livestock of Yrench West Africa abound (beer, 
sheep, horses, donkeys, camels) in more ov less great 


abundance according: to the districts. 


Climetes. 

The territory of Trench West Africa which sprerds out 
from the Sth to the 25th north decree of letitudes, except 
a portion north of the Sahara, is situated almost entirely, 
in the tropical zone. Suts its climate, es hns been men- 
tioned, is far from being uniform. It is himid end con- 
stantly hot in the forest zone (French Guines, excepting 
the Toute region, Tory Cocst and Dahomey), then becomes 


drier 


drier and presents two alternete seusons of rain and dry 
more and more merked in proportion &s one ascends north- 
wards; Senegal, French Sudan, Upper Volta end a part of 
the Niger thus have a climate more bearable for white’ 
people. In short, the Sshara region (Meuritenia, French 
Sudanand Nigerian Sahera) presents the characteristics 
of that zone, very hot and very dry, with differencesof 
temperature strongly felt between the night and the day. 
The following table shows figures of tverege ten- 
perature in the principal localities of l'rench West Africa 


and the totel of annucl rainfall for the same stutions: 





‘Total Rein- 
. ‘fell of the 
Mean Maximum for ‘ Mean Minimum for ‘Year in 
the Month t the Nonth *\illimeters 
,Jan,fApl.iJulyiOct.,Jen.iApl.iJulyiOct.: 
ort : : : : : _— : ee 
Etienne:25°5:2795:29°9 :3294:13° :14°5:18°5:1e° : 0 
‘St.Louis:28 25.5231 Sk :15 S217 S324 52:25 ¢ 550 
Dakazr...225 5:27 5:51 331 Sele <20 324 S:24 : 500 


Temperatures 


Local- 
ities 





Conakry.:50 5:32 5:28 5:30 :22 5:23 5:22 :22 5: 4,100 
Grand . : ; : : : : : 

Bassam.:52 :33 :28 :30 :25 :24 5:23 :25 5 2,000 
Porto- : : $ : ; ; : : 

Novo...:3S 3:83 5:29 {31 :822 3:23 S:2@2 :22 5S: 1,400 
Timbuktu:31 :42 :40 5:40 5:13 eo ¢28 826 +: 240 
Kayes...:55 3:43 :34 :36 5:17 3:25 5:2 25 5 710 
Ouaga- : : : $ : K 3 

dougou.:31 5:38 :30 5:34 :16 5:25 3:2 saa 3 E00 
Niamey..:32 5:42 5:54 :36 5:14 :25 5:25 :25 5: 650 

£5 22 5:22 5 450 


Zinder..:28 :40 :35 5:35 :14 








Races, Languages «nd Religions. 


Representatives of the white and bluck racee inhabit 
Yrench West Africa. The whites and negroids comprise about 
the fifth of the total population of the colonies, viz.: 
2,420,000. Among the population of the negfoid reces ure 
distinguished, the Maures (390,000), the Tousregs (£30,000) 
and the Peulhs (1,800,000). The first two inhabit the 
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ageseért regions of Mauritania and the Niger end live as 
nomads. The Peulhs, whose origin has remined mysterious, 
are shepherd people and are encountered in different 
regions of French West Africa, the greater pert of wien 
“has fixed themselves in fouta Jullon, l’rench Guinea, where 
they count 710,000 representatives. These different popu- 
lationg, very mixed and wore or less colored und in which 
the white type is rare, are u11 Moslems. 

The diverse black reces ere very numerous end it is 
sometimes difficult to group them in distinct ethnic 
cutegories. Going from the west (Atlantic Ocean) towards 
the east (Lake Tched) one may cite cmongy the many: the 
Joloffs (450,000) inhabiting Senegel, cultiviting peanuts; 
the Toucouleurs (250,000) encountered in the high valleys 
of the Senegel and its affluents, formerly good warriors 
and who have today some good workmen; the liandingoes 
(2,820,000) who people the upper and middle velley of the 
Niger and who comprise numerous distinct tribes, sre, in 
general, good soldiers and good farmers; the Sonrhei 
(140,000) in the region of the lliger belt are furmers, 
fishermen und tredesmen; the liossi (2,200,000) forming the 
greater pert of the population of the Upper Volta, solely 
farmers; ond the Haussaz (510,000), who live in the east 
of the Niger, ihtelligent natives, good hands at comuerci:l 
traffic. On the coast one encounters a veritable mosaic 
of tribes: the Lébous and Séréres in Senerul; the Susus 
in French Guinea; in the Ivory Coest, the Kroos or Kroomen, 
good firemen and seamen from whom ships outward towards 
the dongd wre supplied, and the Agnis noted for their 
polished manners; in Dahowey, the transformed end triding 
tribes of the coast. 
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This enumeration does not make mention of a certain 


number of other races whose real number of individuals is 


less importent but who are not on that account less inter- 


esting from different view points. 


The black races are either pagans or are Islamized 


more or less. 


It is estimated that the number of Mosleus 


in Senegal, French Guinea, Mauritania, French Sudan and 


the Niger are about 25 per cent. of the total. 


Each of the tribes hes a peculiur dialect and thic 


multitude of different tongues is not the least difficulty 


which the voyager may experience in moving about these 


colonies; still it may be said that four idioms are under- 


stood nearly every where in the interior of French West 


Africa: the Joloff, the Bambara (Mandingo); the Mossi and 


the Haussa. 


Population and Labor. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION. 


According to a census taken in January, 1950, the 


population of French West Africa emounted to 14,266,562 


individuals divided by colony as follows; 


‘ Population * Area in ‘Density 
Colony = ;— _ oars ee 
;Zuropean; Native ; Total ;Kilometers:ictors 
Senegal and : : 3 : : 
Circon- $ : H $ : 
scription : H : ; 
of Dakar..: 9,515 : 1,529,476: 1,538,791: 201,575: 7.64 
French Guinea: 2,665 : 2,217,799: 2,220,464: 251,000: 8.684 
Ivory Coast ; 5,287 : 1,811,392: 1,814,679: 524,000: 5.60 
Dahomey.....: 1,809 :; 1,078,638: 1,080,447: 122,000: 8.685 
Mauritania..: ov, $ 521,679: 522,050: 855,000: 0.36 
French Sudan: 2,633 : 2,775,730: 2,776,563: 1,453,625: 1.91 
Upper Volta.: 726 : 3,059,093: 3,039,819; 295,000: 10.37. 
Niger se wcccsed 440 : 1,475,509: 1,475,949: 1,520,000: 1.11 
Totels...' 21,246 '14,245,316°14,266,562' 4,800,000* 2.97 
3 : : : : 
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The more populated centers were as follows (official 
census of 1926). In the census figures Europeans mean 
white people: 
Dekar, Senegal .......0. 50,679 of which 2,959 are Buropeans 


Porto-Novo, Dahomey .... 21,6435 ye 2668 " 

Saint Louis, Senegal ... 16,042 " " 1,038 ™ uv 
Bamako, French Sudan ... 15,596 " at 5968 " 8 
Kanken, French Guinea .. 9,982 " " gO, e 
Kayes, French Sudan .... 9,873 "” = 202 " y 
Ouidah, Dahomey ........ 9,619 " " see © i 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast ... 9,126 " " 431 " id 
Rufisque, Senegal ...... 6,955 " " 405 " % 
Conakry, French Guinea . 68,866 " Ls "39 a 


The major part of these figures are on the increese 
since the date indicated. At Dakar, notably, we count now 
about 55,000 inhabitants, 6,000 of which are Europeans. 

The low average density of population explains the 
difficulties that outside exploitations mey encounter in 
procubing labor. Conditions of labor recruiting and the 
use of netive labor ere regulated for the whole of French 
Vest Africa by a decree of Ootobe® 22, 1925, the resolu- 
tion of the Governor General of larch 29, 1926, and in 
each of the colonies of the group by sowe local resolution 
or decree of the Lieutenent Covernor. 

Wages vary, evidently, in each colony according to 
local conditions end even in each region of the different 
colonies. 

Production. 
Agréculture. 

French West Africa is essentially an agricultural 
country and draws from its soil the erect mejority of its 
resources. In 1929, exports smounted to 745,479 nwetric 
tons, 90 per cent. of which was produce .of sown, cethered 
or tree collected crop, 6.4 per cent. products of enimal 
rearing, hunting or fishing, and 5.6 per cent. of winerel, 


industrial 
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industrial and sundry products. 

Harvests ure yet insufficient on «eccount of the very 
low density of population ind the rudimentery methods of 
cultivation Which « decided policy, hes been seeking for 
solie years to ameliorate (treining of ferm unimals, culti- 
vation by plough, use of pasture, instruction of young 
natives in eighteen farming schools wiuere they ure initicted 
into the methods of European cultivation). 

Anong the foodstufts cultivated one wey wention rice, 
millet, especially the big grained willet, foondey, weize 
(Indian corn), wide spread especially in Dehomey; the 
wenioc (cassava) and yam, which constitute in certain 
regions the base of elimentation. 

The industrial cultivatiois ere constituted chiefly by 
Oleaginous products, fibers, end sundry colonial coummodi- 
ties. The most important of the oleeginous products is 
the peanut, which is saltivavad especially in Senegel. 
400,000 to 500,000 wetric tons of this gruin ere exported 
every year frow this colony. Other oleaginous products 
Which are cultivated ere: the sesame, in Trench Guinex, 
cactor beans, in Dchomey, and the coconut (copra) in 
Dahomey. 

Among the fibers it is important to cite cotton, the 
development of which, since 1924, has cowe in the way otf 
practical rewlization; from 500 tons in 1922, exports neve 
passed to 4,120 tons in 1929. A small pert of the total 
production is spun and woven by the native for his emily 
needs. 

The other fibers of which cultivetion vegins to be 
wiae spread are; sisal which gives v rere fiber for neking 
eericultural wechine bindings, the pulp of which gives 
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én industriel alcohol, end the da, which con sedvent: geous- 
ly replace jute in sack meking. 

The colonial comuodities for cansumption cultivetea 
in Trench West Afbica are: cuceco, the exportation of which 
on the ivory Coast has, in wbout twenty ye.rs, passed from 
1 to 16,000 tons; benanas, which ere ex;,loited by suropecns 
in irench Guinea; coifee, in the Ivory Coast, trench 
wuinea and wahomey; tobacco, in vihomey; kol: nuts, in 
the ivory Coast und I'rench Guinea. 

apart from these »rouucts vi cultivition some fruit 
products figure in w very liurge truffic. the pulm tree 
products (polm kernels end pulm oil) supply yerrly 
exports of neurly 100,000 tons. juts and buiter frou the 
shea tree are also exported. Tree or vine rubber, drawn 
from a lactiferous vine figured, tefore the wer, inu- 
rather interesting: traffic; siuce competition hes uevel- 
oped by pluutetion rubber, exports hive diminished 
appreciably. Gum Arubic, furuivhed by the sexzciu verek 
of mauratinia und the reyion ol Vimbuktu cna gum conul 
in #rench Guinet :re evuelly tree-coliectea »rouucts 
finding ready murkets, as the hipok Liber o1 the wuarh- 
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Cultivation Improvements, 

Administrstive action for the iuprove: ent on ari- 
cultural production in lrench West Airice his ns nitescteu 
itself in diflievent Wuys ceccordinge to the question ci 
nutritive cultures or the culture ol inductri:l prouucts. 

Yor the tormer the udwinistrution has hed in view 
the augmentation of production Ly dmpsovencent o1 the 
process cf mr tive cultivation. The educution a. the 
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black farmer is underteker in « fermu school oi Which wenticn 
hus wlreay been made; in these furms c speciilized persor- 
nel teéches the native the usage of the »plough, the use of 
fertilizers, the suit: bility of the j~round, the vest piro- 
cesses 01 Lervesting, stocking, the use oi silos (uncer- 
ground ditches), the preserving of fodder, the cere of 
Tari) animals, etc. On returning to his villcge the netive 
ney put tinto practice, in his own exploitutions, the in- 
struction received. A decree of Mey 25, 1926, orgunizeda 
& mutual agriculturel credit which enebles the natives to 
procure livestock aud modern furming implements. \ioreover, 
other essocietions exist in several colonies, nuotubly in 
Senegal, that aim to fight egainst the uaturel carelessness 
of the natives and to constitute reserves of #rvin necessecry 
to seed plots for the elisuing yeor. These societies cre 
cwlled upon to eseure the successful planting of selected 
peenut greins issued by the experimental stution ol Dembey, 
Senegel. A policy of hydraulic ee¢riculture his been in 
effect for sowe yeurs in the Niger Velley, in view of in- 
creasing netive foodstuff production, protecting thet 
section from droughts which too frequently ruvige thet 
zone where atwospheric precipitations tre most irregulir. 
To realize the increase in yield of industrial produc- 
tion, « decree of the 26th December, 1929, crexted the 
production and agriculture] credit office. This office is 
sOlely én orgen of control und is velewsed from all wdwin- 
_igstrutive function. WVirst of «11 it is entrusted to pro- 
ceed on & vist enquiry upon the producing possibilities 
of the colonies of the group by naturel regions, to 
easteblish u specivl progreum for each «nd to survey the 
execution of that progrem. 
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To this office are reattached the hydraulic service 
entrusted wigh service concerning the improvement of the 
system of streams and rivera; the temporary service of 
irrigation works of the Niger. 

The Government General has reserved the right of con- 
trol of all organizations entrusted with questions purely 
agrighltural. Among these are three intercolonial services 
of studies corresponding to the three principal climatic 
zones of French West Africa: (a) service of the tropical 
region quapterdd at Béxou, where a cotton agricultural 
station which disposes of egperimenting fields, situated in 
the same region, has been installed since 1926; (b) service 
of the equatorial region with quarters at Bingerville, 
Ivory Coast, which has under its jurisdiction the experi- 
menting stations of the oil palm tree of Mé (Ivory Coast) 
and Pobé (Dahomey). The work effected since 1924 in these 
establishments has already furnished interesting results; 
(c) service of the Senegal region of peanuts with quarters 
at Bambey (Senegal) where, in 1924, the station for ex- 
periments on peanuts was created and whose researches have 
permisted the isoletion of a certain number of varieties 
of high yield. 

The local agricultural services are entrusted with 
the practical application of the searchings furnished by 
scientific establishments, 

The agricultural and industrial interests are repre- 
sented in the colonies of the group by Chambers of Agri- 
culture and Industry placed as follows: 


Senegal: 


Senegal: 


Dakar: Agricultural and Industrial Section of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Freneh Guinea: 

Conakry: Chamber of Agriculture and Industry. 
Ivory Coast: 

Abidjan: Chamber of Agriculture and Industry. 
French Sudan; 

Bamako: Chamber of Agriculture and Indsutry. 
Dahomey: 


Cotonou: Agricultural and Industrial Section of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
7 


European Colonization ~ Concession System. 


The colonies of French West Africa are not, like North 
Africa, densely peopled; the European can not accustom hinm- 
self to it on account of thé climate. For laborious 
manual work he is,therefore, obliged to appeal to native 
labor. Moreover, he finds it necessary to return to . 
Europe periodically to recuperate his health there. For 
the most part, cultivation that is possible in this region 
brings in revenue ohly after several years. These condi- 
tions presuppose variable resources according to the 
cultivation and the colonial himself. This fact explains 
why the administration will not intervene, by advances of 
funds or material, as in the case where it is a question of 
attraction of elements necessary to colonize a country. 

The material assistance of the government consists in 
granting concessions by means of minimum rents at a fiksd 
term. 

Acoording to a decree of October 23, 1904, rural 
concessions up to 200 hectares of area are granted by the 
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Lieutenant Govermor of each colony, from 200 to 2,000 
hectares by the Governor General and above 2,000 hectares 
by the Minister for the Colonies, on the advice of a 
spectal commission. 

411 demands for concession must be made at the cap- 


ital of the colony in question. 


Forests. 
The tracts of woodland growth of French West Africa 


are estimated approximately at 64 millions of heatares, 
of which 32 millions are bush forest. 

The dense forest of the Ivory Coast, which is the 
only one exploited, figures in this total for 12 millions 
of hectares and furnished, in 1929, 138,090 cubic meters 
of timber for exportation, of which 111,469 cubic meters 
were cabinet woods (mahogeny, tiama, bossé, iroko, makoré), 
and 26,621 oubic megers of other sundry species (avodiré, 
niangon, samba, mebrou, bahia, etc.). The forest industry 
employs more and more mechanically improved implements. 


Lives to ok e 
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Animal/constitutes one other important source of 
wealth of French West Africa. The last livestock census 
counted 3,500,000 bovines, 12,400,000 sheep and goats, 
503,000 donkeys, 213,000 horses, 119,000 camels and 
104,000 pigs. The bovine family is especially numerous 
in Senegal, French Guinea and the southern region of the 
French Suden. Sheep are, on the contrary, more scattered 
over Mauritania and in the north of the French Sudan 
(region of Macina). This last colony is now conducting 
researches for the improvement of the quality and an 
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augmentation in quantity of local wool by crossing im- 
ported Merino sheep at the breeding farms of El Oualadji, 
Nioro, Nara, Sévaré and Gao. There are also centers of 
distribution for the natives of an improved breed of rams 
through farms at Niafunke, Goundam and Korientsze. 

The principal livestock products figuring in the 
exports of the colonies are cattle and sheep (to foreign 
neighboring colonies), cattle hides, sheep and goat skins 
and about 700 metric tons of wool a year. 

Animal rearing is at present being practiced only by 
the natives; undertaken as a sole industry, it can hardly 
be remunerative for a European; it fits in, however, with 
other agricultural exploitation. The animals can be 
employed in labor and transport; they furnish fertilizer 
and its sale brings in an interesting amount of pin money. 

To combat epizootic, which often plays havoc with the 
cattle, laboratories have been created at Saint Louis 
(Senegal), Bamako (French Sudan), and Niemey {MWiger); each 
year they furnish a large number of anti-pestous serums. 

The lahoratory at Bamako also maintains an annex for 


research work having to do with sheep diseases. 


Fishing. 
Fishing is practiced by all that part of the popule- 


tion inhabiting the sea shore or the banks of streams and 
the principal rivers; the natives, in general, dry and 
smoke the fish before consuming or exporting it. The 
Mauritanian coast, notably the banks of Cape Arguin, parts 
of Cape Bhamé:end the Bay of Levrier, is particularly rich 
in fish; a company has been established at Port Etienne 


for handling fish and some of its sub-products. 


Industry. 


Industry. 


, Native industries of a primitive nature are found 
throughout all French West Africa; almost every where one 
_ encounters spinners and dyers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
leather workers, potters, and mekers of wicker work. 
European industry is yet in its infancy. Senegal, 
Ivory Coast, Upper Volta and Dahomey have oil mille for 
the manufacture of peanut oil and palm oil; at Conekry and 
Porto-Nove two soap works have been established; in the 
Ivory Coast and the French Sudan dase factory each for 
cotton spinning and weaving; a few defibering machines 
exist in connection with the sisal industry of the Sudan 
region. In French Guinea and the Ivory Coast, there are a 
few distilleries of perfumery plants and several saw mills. 
The most important centers possess stations for generating 
electricity, ice factories, a few small soft drink fac- 
tories and a brewery. Apert from these there are the work- 
shops of the railways, a few printing works and, during 


regent yeers, a few automobile repair shops. 


Mineral Production. 





The mineral products now exploited in French West 
Africa are gold, salt, and titamiferous sand. Gold is 
found in the Falémé catchment basin in the valley of Upper 
Senegal, in Bambouk, in the region of Siguiri and in Lobi. 
Gold exports amounted to 66 kilos in 1929. 

Marine salt comes from the salines om, -- ee littoral 
and gem salt from the interior of the Sahara (Taoudéni, 
Bilma, etc.). 

Mineral sand is found principally on the coast of 
Senegel and in the Casamance (7,260 metric tons of ilmenite 
were exported in 1929). 

Geological 
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Geological pursuits in West Africa are still recent 
enough to hold hopes of the discovery of interesting 


mineral deposits. 


Communiszgtions. 

Post, Telegraph, Telephone, Radiotelegraphic System. 
French West Africa possesses eight distinct post and tele- 
graph offices, reckoning one per colony. The service is 
ensured by 278 bureaus divided per colony as follows: 
Senegal, 52; French Guinea, 40; Ivory Coast, 359; Dahomey, 
33; French Sudan, 61; Muaritania, 135; Niger, 16; Upper 
Volta, 22. 

The telegraph system comprises 28,000 kilometers of 
lines. It is in communication with the telegraphisystems 
of the workd by submarine cables from Dakar to Brest, Dakar 
to Casablanca to Brest, Dakar to Saint Louis to Teneriffe 
to Cadiz, Dakar to Pernambuco, and Dakar to Conakry. 

The telephone functions in 38 localities and in Senegal 
it connects wit! the principal towns. 

The radiotolegraphic system comprises 26 stations open 
to official and private correspondence; 27 dependent upoh 
the local administration; the largest station at Bamako 
belongs to the intercolonial system. By colony these 
stations are shared as follows: 

Senegal: Dakar (2), Ziguinchor. 

French Guinea: Conakry (2). 

Ivory Coast: Tabou (2), Abidjan and Grand Bassam (2). 

Dahomey: Cotonou (2). 

Mauritania: Pért Etienne (2), Adrar, Chinguetti, 

dcecth Sottnr Saskn Sowa, Kidal, Tessalit, Kabare. 

Niger: Tehoua, Bilma, Agadés, Zinder. 

The stations af Dakar, Conekry, Abidjan, Cotonou and 
Bamako are in direct connection with France. 

The stetions at Dakar, Conakry, Tabou, Grand Bassam, 


Cotonou 
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Cotonou and Port Etienne handle maritime and interior 
correspondence. 
Railways. 
The railway system of French West Africa comprises, 
at present, the following lines: 
One meter gauge. 
1. Lines exploited by concessionary companies: 
(a) in Senegal, the Dakar-Saint Louis line (263 
kilometers), with branch from Louga to Dahra 
(88 kilometers). 


(b) in Dahomey, the Central Dahomian line, from 
Cotonou to Savé and Segboroué (293 kilometers). 


2. Lines exploited by the government: 


(a) in Senegal and French Sudan, the line from 
This to the Niger (Koulikoro) (1,241 kilometers). 


(b) in French Guinea, the line from Conakry to 
Kankan (662 kilometers). 


(c) in the Ivory Coast, the line from Abidjan to 
Ferkessédougou (559 kilometers) . 


(4) in Dahomey, the East Dahomien line from 
Cotonou to Porto-Novo, Pobe and Sakété (110 
kilometers). 

Some lines of 60 centimeter gauge are operating in the 
French Sudan: Ségou-Bani (51 kilometers), and San-Bani (12 
kilometers); in Dahomey, Abomey-Bohicon-Zagnanado (46 kilo- 
meters). The total of the lines now operating is 3,325 
kilometers. 

Other railway construction is in project: in Senegal, 

& line from Dahra to Lingutre (40 kilometers); from Diourbel 
to Taltal (89 kilometers), the Casamance (150 kilometers) ; 

in the Ivory Coast, the extension of the present line from 
Ferkessédougou to Bobo Dia@asso (Upper Volta) (240 kilo- 
meters), and from Bobo Dioulasso to Dédougou (174 kilometers) 
and from Bobo Dioulasso as far as Bani (320 kilometers); 

the Indénié railway (140 kilometers). 


In 
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In Dahomey, from Savé to the Niger (500 kilometers) ; 
from Pobé to Kétou (48 kilometers); from Segboroué to 
Anecho (50 kilometers); from Graad Popo to Lokossa (narrow 
geuge) (50 kilometers). 

In French Guinea, from Tabili towards Youkounkoun 
(200 kilometers). 

In the French Sudan, the extension of the Thids-Niger 
as far as Ségou (250 kilometers). 

The completed system will have a length of 5,576 kilo- 
meters of railway lines in French West Africa. 

Roads. 

The system of roads of French West Africa, constructed 
almost entirely since the war, comprises 8,000 kilometers 
of definitely constructed principal arteries end 48,000 
kilometers of trails on hard ground, with temporary bridges, 
open to automobiles either throughout the year or during 
the dry season only (about eight months). This system of 
roads is divided, by colony, as follows: 

Definitive Trails Total 
Senegal ent Gitounscrip- AES lomete 








Tr 8 

tion of Dakar.......see. 100 7,500 7,400 
French Guine@......see...2 1,000 1,950 2,950 
Ivory CORB occ ccc evese 300 6,800 7,100 
DAhOMOFc occccccccccccvccecs 800 4,750 5,550 
Mauritania. ...cccccccccces sapien 2,700 2,700 
Frenoh Sudan........-ee.22 2,600 9,250 11,850 
Upper Volta.....ccsseeesss 3,200 10,750 13,950 
NLGOP.ccccevscecccecccccece peas licttinend 4,500 4,500 
8,000 48,000 56,000 


On Jamery 1, 1930, there were 8,568 automobiles and 
419 motor cycles in circulation in French West Africa. 
Regular public services of automobiles exist in the colontes 


ef Dahomey, French Guinea, Upper Volta and Mauritania. 


Navigable 


« £1. « 
Ni ble Wate 8. 

On the Sehegal River, navigation services sre assured 
during the short high water period of the stream as far as 
Kayes which port, in 1929, accounted for a traffic of more 
than 16,000 tons. On the Niger, transport takes place 
during five months of the year by steamboats and the rest 
of the year by lighters fitted for the transport of 
travelers. This service operates between Koulikoro (rail- 
way terminus of the Dakar-Thies-Niger railway), Timbuktu 
and Ansongo (1,400 kilometers), and between Bamako and 
Kouroussa (374 kilometers), river port of the French 
Guinea railway. Another service is to be created shortly, 

on the Niger, between Niamey, capital of the Niger Colony, 
and Malanville, where the automobile route coming from 
Savé, terminus of the Central Dahomian railway, ends. 
Regular services of steamers and small craft ply on the 
lagoons of the Ivory Coast and Dahomey. 
Ports. 

Envisaged from the point of view of maritime settle- 
ment, the colonies of the groupiusituated on the sea border 
are not equally favored. Senegal and French Guinea possess 
roadsteads sufficiently sheltered and accessible estuaries . 
The Ivory Coast and Dahomey, on the contrary, have only 
inhospitalble coasés, where, on account of bars and reefs, 
the inatallation of maritime works presente serious 
difficulties. The roadstead at Bakar, with anchorages in 
deep water, occupying a geographic situation of the first 
order, is classed as a base for the French Navy. A port 
of call for steamships coming or going from Europe either 
way to South America, the Gulf of Guinea or Southern 
Africa, Dakar constitutes a port of transit fitted with 

all 


all necessary machinery on account of the vast hinterland 
it serves, At the present time the port comprises 225 
hectares of water, 2 moles for ships, 2,200 meters of quays 
and mole development, 25 hectares of platforms, sheds, with 
a total surface of 12,800 square meters, 8,700 meters of 
reilway and a 200 meter dry dock. Works in course of con- 
struction will bring some notable improvements: new quays 
and moles will permit rapid loading peanuts, the stocking and 
easy loading of coal and fuel oil, the depth of water is to 
be increased and improved mechanical equipment installed. 
The new side of the port will be comected with the Dakar- 
Saint Louis railwey and a syecial maritime station will be 
ereated. 

The other ports of Senegal are situated on estuaries 
(Saint Louis, Kaolack, Ziguinchor) or have outside road- 
steads (Rufisque, Foundiougne, Joal); their importance is 
less than that of Dakar. (The improvement of the port of 
Kaolack, on the Saloum, by the construction of a concrete 
pier 600 meters long, parallel to the north bank of the 
stream, is in progress.) 

In Freneh Guinea, Conakry is on deep water and pro- 
tected by the Isles de Los. It is well furnished with 
fresh water. Work is being done on a quay which will permit 
ships to come alongside and a refrigerated warehouse has 
been constructed for stocking fresh fruits (bananas, pine- 
apples). 

In the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, the maritime machinery 
consists of wharves, the purpose of which is to get ships 
beyond the bars into sea of calmer water, Small craft 
do the transport between these wharves and ships an- 
chored in the roadstead. Two wharves exist at the 


moment 
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moment at Grand Bassam and Cotonou; a third has just been 


finished at Port Bouet (Ivory Coast), opposite Abidjan, 


starting point of the railway penetration towards Upper 


Volta. 


Grand Popo. 


Dahomey intends to construct another wharf at 


The felblewingiteble shows the traffic of the prin- 
cipal ports of French West Africa during 1929: 





3 


Ports : 





Deakear.cesccccccvce’ 
Grand Baseam,.oos! 
Kaolack. secccccce? 
Con@KTy..ccccccee’ 
COtONMOU. cocesccce’ 
Rutlaque..cccecesi 
Foundiougne...e+e3 
Zi OROLPcccccce’ 

t Louls.ccooe: 


MPBoOureccccccecce’ 1 


LARGRs cécrcescese? 
AsGinie..weccccee’ 
Porto NovO.c.cccced 
Grand Popo...ccce? 
Sassandra...ccces’ 
Vietoria.cccccees? 
TAROUs cocecccesoot 
Oude cecececoced 
Farmoréah....seee! 
JOEL ace cesvscsesce? 
Port Etienne.....: 
BONbY ec vccccccccce’ 
SavOVA. ccoccccccce’ 
Taborla.ccoccccce: 
Ma takong...ccccced 
Ganees : cs is-cvaewgs 


Vessels ° 


870: 8,579,019: 168,295: 
1,727: 504,097: 200,955: 
6,000: 2,131,515: 81,089; 

920: 2,552,514: 66,515: 
1,488: 392,645: 116,232: 
1,362: 56,172: 61,158: 

206: 147,121: 45,346: 

140 56,060: 41,321: 

92453 30,907; 50,669; 

279: 750,269: 34,128: 

2453 623,217: 16,144: 

446; 24,573: » 485; 

208: 497,606: 8,849: 

198: 508,404: 7,005: 

306: 13,494: 5,964: 

694: 2,128,222: 4,736; 

27: 65,058: 5,789: 

474: 5,058; 1,972: 

553: 10,457: 5,055; 

210: 83,695: 10,576: 

638: 3,956: 1,778: 

6: 305: 1,756: 
92: 676: 218: 
294: 629: 429: 
23 27: 16; 


Freight Loaded and 
ery Loads 
Value 


RE PD Ser ek (eae ects eam meaccel 
Number ront@ée ; Met.Tons ; 
: ; Francs 


3 3 : 
5,187; 8,382,795: 1,041,575: 1,448,822,808 


401,497,474 
312, 708,907 


31,316,460 
19,407,219 
16,189,657 
16,084,628 
15,466, 230 
9,528,555 
9,411,518 
9,231,684 
8,891,666 
3,289,201 
2,625,080 
2,416,691 
1,335,174 
539,031 
142,650 





Maritime Communications. 


The principal navigation lines running to French West 


Africa are the following: 


French Companies. 


(a) Departures from Bordeaux and Channel ports: 


Number of 
Annual 


Voyages 
Chargeurs Réunis (African coast line).......se.6 Be 
Chargeurs Réunis (South American line) (1)(2).. 28 


« 2 = 
Number of 
Annual 


Voyages 
Chargeurs Réunis (cargo mixed) .(3)....seeeee ‘2 
Societé Navale de l'Ouest (cargo) (3)....--. 12 
Compagnie de Navigation Africaine Venture 

Weir (cargo } (3 eeecseeeoerneeeeooseeseeeseoeee L2 
Compagnie l'Union (cargo) (4)..ssecseeeeeeee 12 
Compagnie des Transports Maritimes de 

l'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise (5)...+... 14 
Maurel et Prom (commercial firm).....esee+- 12 
Devés et Chaumet (commercial firm).......... 10 


(b) Departures from Marseilles: 


Compagnie Frangaise de Navigation & vapeur 

(Cyprien Fabre) (passenger and cargo mixed) 40 
Compagnie Marseillaise de Navigation & 

vapeur (Fraissinet) (passenger and cargo 

mixed @eeeeeoeeeeeeveaeeeseaeeeeeeeeeeseeneeeoe ees 40 
Compegnie de Navigation Paquet (passenger 

and piven wixelt UG) g:eravacnmariierwavcwie wee wena 26 
Sooiété Générale des Transports maritimes & 

vapeur fe ceicuCeedee dee meaekieneRkeaewuet 36 
Compagnie France-Amerique (cargo) (1)....... 12 


Foreign Companies. 

Elder Dempster an@ Company, Limited (English) 166 
Woermann Linie (German).....cseccsersscesece 70 
American West African Line (Ameriocan)....... 12 
Holland West Afrika Lijn (Dutoh).........-+. 40 
Navigazione Libera Triestina (Italian)...... 12 

(1) Serving only Dakar. 

(2) Departures from Havre or Bordeaux. 

be Departures from Dunkirk, Havre or Bordeaux. 

4) Departures from Dunkirk, Havre, Nantes 

Bordeaux. 
{8} Departures from Nantes. 
6) Serving only Dakar and Rufisque. 
Air Communication. 

A weekly air postal service exists between France, 
Morocco, Port Etienne, Saint Louis and Dakar with extension 
to South America; it is operated by the Compagnie Générale 
aéropostale, whose head office is in Paris at 5 Avenue 
Friedland. 

French West Africa has about 12,000 kilometers of 
air lines with 242 landing fields comprising 13 centers 
provided with hangars and workshops and eight fields pro- 
visioned with oil and gasoline, 

These lines which unite the capitals and the chief 


centers 


centers of the group will permit future connection with big 
intercolonial or international lines which may be estab- 
lished in Africa. (The proposed Belgium-Franoe-Congo line 
will touch French West Africa at Gao, Sudan.) 


Lend Communication, 

An automobile service between North Africa (Algeria) 
and French West Africe (Gao, Niamey, Ouagadougou and 
Bamako) is operated by the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
seharienne during the winter or dry season, from November 


to April. 


Hydraulic Agriculture, 


The policy pursued by the Government of French West 
Africa in the matter of hydraulic agriculture has been 
mentioned. The work in progress concerms the Niger Valley. 
The first work undertaken on this river, as an experinat, 
is now terminated, It involved the construction of a 
barrage near Bamako and a cenal of about 20 kilometers, 
permitting irrigation of about 5,000 hedétares on the right 
bank of the stream between Bamako and Koulikoro. Tests of 
native colonization undertaken at Niénébalé, having been 
conclusive, work of much greater scope will be undertaken 
farbher north in the region of Sansanding, where previous 
studies have shown the possibility of irrigating several 
hundred thousands of hectares which may be used for native 
alimentary production, the cultivation of cotton and for 
animal rearing. 

On the Senegal the construction of a barrage at the 
Félou waterfalls, above Kayes, furnishes the only power 
available for the lighting and water supply of this last 
town, 


Commerce. 


Commerce, 
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The generel commerce of French West Africa, which 


amounted to 156 millions in 1904 totaled, in 1929, over 


2 billions 860 millions. 


as follows: 


This total was divided, hy colony, 


Colony 3 Imports 3 E rts 3 Total 

2 Francs $ france 3 ancs 
Senegal...e.see.: 899,558,602 : 624,262,555 : 1,725,821,157 
French Guinea..: 115,382,466 : 60,040,268 : 175,422,734 
Ivory Coast..+.: 244,976,652 : 261,559,266 : 506,515,898 
Dahomey..eccese: 147,647,058 : 120,691,697 : 268 , 538, 755 
French Sudan,..: 93,194,077 ;: 5,612,294 ; 96,806,571 
Upper Volta....: 7,047,920 : 16,449,360 ; 23,497,280 
Niger. cccceccost 23, 076, 840 : 40, 664, 038 3 63, 740,878 


Mauritania.....: 1,613,262 : 13006, 639 : 2,619,901 
Totals....°'1,532,476,887 ' 1,328,286,117 ; 2,860, 762,974 


Expressed in tonnage the special commerce (re-exports 


not included) of the colonies has progressed as follows: 


Imports ete 
uetrte Tons Metric Tons 


325,500 . 382,000 
492,606 743,479 


LOLS. ccccses 
LOBG .2aicsese 


The principal articles of foreign commerce are the 


following: 

Importations, 1929; Francs 
Cotton CPLERUOR 66 cass sceweceteweren ous 355,038, 652 
Keposine, gasoline and fuel oil....... 145,519,270 
Metal manufactures....ccccsscccccesees 104,244,511 
CORD 06.6 606 600.6'5:5: 549 STK OSHC ROS ROSE HS 67,752,450 
REGO 55:0: 06h 580 0.5460:0040:s SS WTS RN TO 59,986,985 
Motor VORIGCLOR 00:6.0b:6% 0806000600 s 000 ee% 53,284,561 
Machines and machinery.....seeeeeesees 51,600,505 
WE ROD 6:0)6:66:6'0 0 VW0N6 TRS DAK OTS Sele ReReCw ES 44,786,766 
bf) ere ee MER ee RICH Te ee ee 43,056,955 
SUGAL wcccconseccccvecccceccesscececeeves 31,130,316 
Sacks, tarpaulins, et. .ccrccccseccece 27,577,591 
Wheat LL OUR 66.6660: 4106 ROD SO ACO NE COS HOM 25,825,708 
Kola DUGGR 6 os WRC Ra WW Brawls he eR6S6 856 18,045,200 


Expartations, 
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Expestations, 1929: Francs 


POOTM IR 6 0 6:60.06 0:86.50 O 64:0:0:b SS a ORO 566,556,545 
Palm KOINCOlS...ceeeececeeercceseees 105,385,660 
CRORDeccccecccncervestoccensacccscveces 98,054,852 
Cabinet WO0dS...cccccccsesvccccceee 68 , 545,662 
POT OF 26 0:6 666001066260 ee NO OeS CO eR 58,287,017 
COCROR i 6 66:64 O16 Wi 6e CS asw0 es Seeweroeman 350,984,777 
BOGOR 6 ibd: 6d CUEES ORSNIWSS-00ReC aOR £9,275,148 
GE AP ONL Os 6.606 b:000 066: 8ee eee eeweeee 27,764,181 
Cattle HRidesSeccccccceccececocvcvsess 20,958,512 
iC) )) nee ee 15,029,577 
COMMON WOOdS....cseceeseccseseceesse 11,869,555 
Peanut AE oso cace- aia ceca rarbta vane oareaceieiaiere 11,103,280 
By country of origin or of destination, the general 


commerce in 1929 was divided as follows; 


Imports Exports 
France and colonies.... 48.4% 51% 
FOT@IQN..ccscccccssecces 51.6% 49% 


Commercial interests are represented in the colonies 
of the group by chambers of commerce at the following places: 


Senegal: Dakar, Saint Louis, Rufisque, Keolack, 
Ziguinchor. 


French Guinea: Conakry, 
Ivory Coast; Abidjan. 
Dahomey: Cotonou. 

Frenoh Sudan: Bemako, Kayes. 
Upper Volta: Bobo Dioulasso. 


Customs Regime. 
Frenoh West Africa is not classified among those 


colonies governed by France under the customs law of April 
13, 1928; this group enjoys an autonomous customs regime. 
As far as import duties are concerned, the colonies 
are divided into two groups: the first comprises the 
Ivory Coast and Dahomey where, by virtue of the French- 
British convention of June 14, 1898, a purely fisoal duty 
on importations is applied with a wniform rate to French 
and foreign goods; the second comprises the Colonies of 


Senegal, 
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Senegal, French Guinea, French Sudan, Mauritania, Upper 
Volta and the Niger, where foreign goods are subject to 
a special duty of a protective scharacter,apart from the 
fiscal duty on imports which is applied equally to all 
merchandise of whatever origin imported. 

The duty on exports, which is levied on a certain number 
of products, is the same regardless of the destination of 


the products, 


Banks. 

Three principal banks have agencies in French West 
Africa: 

(1) Banque de l'Afrique Occidentale (bank of emission), 
38 rue La Bruyére, Paris, France; branch ~ at Daker, 
agencies at Conakry, Grand Bassam, Porto Novo, Saint Louis, 
Rufisque, Kaolack, Bamako. 

. (2) Banque Franpaise de l'afrique, 25 rue Taitbout, 
Paria; branches and agencies at Dakar, Rufisque, Kaolack, 
Saint Louis, Bamako, Kayes, Conakry, Grand Bassam, Abidjan, 
Cotonou, Porto Novo, 

(3) Banque Commerciale Africaine, 52 rue Laffite, 
Paris; agencies at Dakar, Rufisque, Kaolack, Bamako, Grand 
Bassam, Abidjan, Cotonou, Porto Novo, 

Other oredit establishments are; Credit Foncier de 
l'Ouest Africain, 51 rue dtAnjou, Peris; Credit Foncier 
ad'afrique, head office at Dakar, offices at 59 rue Washing- 
tén, Paris. 


Money, Weights and Measures. 

Legal tender in Frenoh West Africa is French money, 
However, the Banque de l'Afrique Ocvidentale has the sole 
privilege of emission and ita notes are legal throughout 


the 
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the whole of French West Africa. 
Weights and measures are the same as those employed 


in France, 


The Press. 

The preseiin French West Africa is represented by 
three newspapers, two of which are published at Dakar: 
1'Quest Africain Francais (17 rue Thiers, Dakar) and La 
France Coloniale (17 rue Blanchot, Deker); the third, le 
Courrier de l'Ouest Africain, is published at Abidjan 
(Ivory Coast), Avenue du Maréchal Pétain. 

Official journals of the Government General of French 
West Africa and of each one of the colonies of Senegal, 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, French Sudan, and 
Upper Volta are printed at Dakar and at the capital of 


each of the colonies. They accept advertisements, 


Tourist Travel and Hunting. 


On account of the cost of travel, climatic conditions 
and the almost general absence of hotels in the interior 
of the colonies, tourist travel in French West Africa will 
be confined, for a long time, to those travelers making 
voyages of study or to lovers of hunting; for the one or 
the other the purchase beforehand of a complete camping 
outfit is indispensable, 

The upper valley of the Senegal, the two banks of the 
Niger, all of the Upper Volta and the vast half desert 
stretches on the border of the Sahara are stocked with 
abundant animal life, Antelopes and gazelles of all 
kinds and of all heights, giraffes, lions, panthers, wild 
African boars, various plumage birds, crocodiles and 


hippopotami 
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hippopotami are found in those regions. In the great 
forest of the Ivory Coast elephants and buffalos make their 
habitat. 

Hunting is regulated in French West Africa (hunting 
permits, protection of species, refuge parks) by a decree 
of March 10, 1925, and an order of the Governor General of 
April 16, 1926 and, in each colony, by local orders of the 


Lieutenant Governor. 


POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The present organization of French West Africa is 
regtlated by a decree of October 18, 1904, modified by the 
decrees of December 4, 1920, and March 30, 1925. 

The Governor General is the organ of coordination and 
of permanent control of the administrative, political and 
economic action in the several colonies of French West 
‘Africa. It has an autonomous budget. The Governor General 
is the depository of the powers of the French Republic. He 
has his residence at Dakar. He is assisted by a Secretary 
General and a government council composed of elected repre- 
sentatives of the colonies (Deputy of Senegal, delegates 
to the higher council of the colonies), high functionaries 
and metibers elected to the administrative councils of the 
colonies of the group and by certain chambers of commerce. 

The eight colonies of the group possess their admin- 
istrative end financial autonomy; they are administered 
under the high control of the Governor General, by a 
Governor of the colonies having the title of Lieutenant 
Governor and assisted by a Secretary General (except in 
Mauritania) and an administrative council. In Senegal the 


organization comports a privy council as well as a colonial 


council 


council composed of forty four members (26 members elected 
by the French citizens inhabiting the colony and 16 native 
chiefs elected by provincial and cantonal chiefs). 

The Circumscription of Dakar and Dependencies is ad- 
ministered by a functionary placed under the direct author- 
isy of the Governor General; for affairs concerning the 
circumseription the prerogatives of the privy council of 
Senegal are vested in the permanent commission of the 
government council. 

Each colony is itself divided into circumscriptions 
called circles, administered in geheral by officials of 
the corps of administrators of the oolonies; a few circles 
situated in frontier regions or in desert parts are com- 
manded by officers of colonial troops. Some circles are 


further sub-divided. 


Representation in France. 

Senegal is represented in the Frenoh Parliament by a 
deputy, elected by the French citizens inhabiting this 
colony. A law of September 19, 1916, conferred French 
citizenship on all natives born within the territories of 
Dakar, Saint Louis and Rufisque. (The Island of Gorée 
was formerly constituted one commune, but is not attached 
to Dakar.) 

The other colonies of the group (with the exception 
of Mauritania and the Niger) send delegates (elected by 
the French citizens inhabiting the colony) to the high 
coun#il of the Solenies. The French Sudan and Upper Volta 


nominate only one delegate. 


Military 


Military Organization. 
The troops stationed in French West Africa are under 


the direct orders of a Gmeral of Division, commandant 
superior residing at Dakar. They are divided into three 
brigades: the first comprises the troops stationed in 
Senegal, the second comprises those of the French Sudan 
and Upper Volta, and the third those of French Guinea, 
Ivory Coast and Dahomey. 

Those of Mauritania and the Niger (Meharist troops), 
entrusted with policing the desert, belong to no divigion. 
They are directly responsible to the Superior Commandant 
General. 

The number of troops in Frenoh West Africa comprises: 
1 battalion of colonial infantry (Thids-Dakar); 1 regiment 
of colonial artillery (Dakar); 3 regiments of Senegalese 
tirailleurs (skirmish troops) (Senegal-French Suden); 7 
battalions of Senegalese tirailleurs (French Sudan-Upper 
Volta-French Guinea-Ivory Coast-Dahomey-Mauritania-Niger) ; 
7 sections of mountain artillery (French Sudan-Upper Volta- 
Dahomey=Mauritania-Niger); 1 native company of sappers 
(Dakar); 1 native company of railway sappers (Bamako); 

1 automobile detachment (Dakar); 1 air service detachment 
(Bamako); 4 detachments of colonial staff secretaries, 
military clerks, government clerks and colonial nurses 
(Dakar). 

The military service is divided into the following 
divisions: artillery at Dakar, Saint Louis, Kayes and 
Bameko, Quartermaster corp at Dakar, Saint Louis, Kati, 
Conakry, Cotonou, Abidjan and Zinder; 1 sanitary service 
at Dakar; 

The military service operates, in addition, two 


schools 
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echools for the children of troops and two schools for 
native non-commissioned officers at Saint Louis and at Kati. 


Dakar és classed as a French naval base. 


Judicial Organization. 
European law is dispensed: {1) by five justices of the 


peace at Ziguinchor, Kayes, Ouagadougou, Bobo Dioulasso and 
Niamey. They have the same powers as tribunals of the first 
instance, presided over either by justices of career, or by 
administrators of the colonies; (2) by seven tribuhals of 
the first instance at Dakar, Saint Louis, Conakry, Grand 
Bassam, Cotonou, Bamako and Kaolack, presided over by 
judges of career; (3) by five assize courts at Dakar, 
Conekry, Grand Bassam, Cotonou and Bamako, before whom all 
oriminal affaires are tried; {4) by court of appeals sitting 
at Dakar and whose jurisdiction covers the whole of French 
West Africa. 

The Attorney General's office comprises an attorney 
general, two advocates general and two substitutes. The 
Attorney General is the chief of the judicial service of 
Frenoh West Africa. . 

The mayors, police commissioners and the administra- 
tors fulfill the funtions of police court officers. 

For the natives, justice is rendered through special 
native jurisdictions composed of judges of the same race 
and the same status as the parties concerned. Three 
degrees of jurisdi¢étion exist: tribunals of the first 
degree; tribunals of appeal or second degree, presided 
over by the administrator of the circle; tribunals of con- 
firmation in each colony entrusted with the verification 
of certain sentences delivered in penal cases by the 


tribunals of the first and second degrees. In addition, a 
special 
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special chamber of the Court of Appeals further judges the 
most important sentences which are referred to it by the 
tribunals of confirmation of the colonies. In each village 
the chiefs or others designated by custom exercise a power 


of conciliation. 


Financial and Treasury Organization. 
The budgetary organization of French West Africa com- 


prises a general budget, supplementary budgets, local 
budgets and communal budgets. 

The general budget includes the expenditures of the 
Gevernment General, the colonial debt (which comprises the 
interests and amortization of four loans - amounting to a 
total of 304 millions - contracted by French West Africa 
since 1904) and contributions to France in connection with 
the National Budget; expenditures for running the machinery 
of government, fixed each year by the Governor General, is 
the principal item of the general budget. Some 95 per cent. 
of the receipts accruing to the general budget are duties, 
both import and export, on merchandise and on vessels, 

The supplementary budgets to the general budget com- 
prise: the budget of the Circonscription of Dakar and 
Dependencies, the budget of the Port of Commerce of Dakar 
and budgets of the railways of French West Africa (Thiés- 
Niger, Conakry-Niger, Ivory Coast). 

The local budgets are eight in number corresponding 
to each one of the colonies of the group; they are chief- 
ly supported by personal taxes, by commercial taxes, 
trensaction taxes, taxes on livestock in certain colonies 
and by several varied local taxes. A supplementary budget 


for 
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for sanitation and native medical assistance has redently 
been annexed to the local budget of Senegal. 

For the year 1930 the different budgets of French West 
Africa were fixed at the figures quoted as follows: 


Francs 


Budget GONSTEL.cccccvcccccccscvcccccre 519,019 ,000 
Supplementary budgets: 
Ciroumscription of Dakar....sseseee 7,590,000 
Port of DeKaP. ccccccvcccccccesccece --7,371,000 
Thiss-Niger PALLWAY . ccccccvcccceece 69,492,000 
French Guinea TOLLWAY. cccccccccvess 15,621,000 
Ivory Coast POLIWAY. ccccccccccccece 26 , 410,000 
Local budgets: 
Senega LACT eer reer re reir ee 153,468 ,000 
Sanitation and native medical 
RABI BTANAG. ccccccccecseccccccecs 9,040,000 
French GOIMOR «66 c'0'wean0eoe0 een ceees 49 ,455,000 
Ivory OO Re ree ice rr 100 ,674,000 
DANOMOS s ccccccccccccccccccccccccees 58,602,000 
MT NAGS 6666's: 0e6 606 6404650058646 Se 14,243,000 
French BUEOR ecccccscceecssscoeccvse 74,263 ,000 
per UGE GO 'd:6'5:4 0s /aS.w0 660 Seas ew leeee 34,212,175 
23,650,000 


Total. .seeeeeeeL,005,109, 264 
On May 31, 1929, the cash reserve from these different 


N BOP a corcreccccecseccsecsscsesesss 


budgets was as follows: 


Francs 


General Wud gat. ceccccccccccscescecsoves 84,206,609.15 
SEROMA oo decccccesocsccececosecccccces 54,638,789 .27 
French GULTOR 6 0.0 brecccceceesscieeceasic 11,915 , 286.20 
Ivory GORRE oc ecencsceececieweeseseeenee 61,5335,957.68 
DD PCCD OT eee ICT Ce 15, 294,453.88 
MAUPACGRAD 00: 0:0:0'0:0:8/0:610'6.0:6:6060 cee eee coos 3,220 ,425.91 
French POR 6. cicccaisicineeWsiowdeswssawees 15,963,363.22 
Upper NG LUG 0:0:0:si0'0 000066006606 60:00 e0wS 2,775,619.24 
NL ROP i ccevicccctectecccceccestecceceesose 11,228 ,920.37 


Total....sses+- 240,775,602.08 
The treasury service in French West Africa is headed 
by a treasurer general residing at Dakar. The service 
further consists of a treasurer-paymaster in each of the 
colonies of the group (with the exception of Mauritenia 
which is united in that regard to Senegal) and by treasury 
officers in charge of the big centers. In other districts 
administrative agents (special agents) are delegated to 
handle 
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handle receipts and payments, 

A financial controller has been instituted by the 
Government General at Dakar, and is charged with the account- 
ing of expenditures. The Treasurer-paymasters act as his 
delegates in this matter in the different colonies of the 


group. 


Public Works Service. 

Each colony of the group and the Gircumscription of 
Dakar has a service of public works which controls and 
executes all construction pertaining to it. These depart- 
ments have jurisdiction over the preservation of the public 
domain (delimitation, eto.), the control of certain indus- 
trial exploitations and the service of mines and topography. 
An office of general inspection operates under the Governor 
General at Dakar, for the study of general questions regard- 


ing the technical control of the workings of local services. 


Social Services, 
Health Service - Medical Assistance, 

An inspector general of the sanitary and medical 
services is the techical adviser to the Governor General 
at Dakar for the execution 6f all sanitary matters and for 
the coordination of the different services of the colonies 
of the group. 

Medical attendance to the European and native popula- 
tion is in the hands of 257 sanitary establishments, con- 
prising 9 hospitals, 89 maternity and midwife stations, 
126 dispensaries, 135 provision hospitals and infirmaries, 
6 pharmacies, 6 chemistry and bacteriology laboratories, 

1 quarantine hospital, 1 institute of social hygiene at 
Dakar and 1 antirabic institute at Saint Louis. The 
hospitals 


hospitals of Dakar, Saint Louis, Conakry and Porto Novo 
maintain an oto-rhino-laryngography service, 

The number of consultations held with natives in 1929 
by the 178 doctors in service in the colonies was 3,499,413; 
the number of days of hospital attendance was 482,489. The 
services of the group gave 2,615,487 anti-smallpox and 
anti-plague vaccinations in the same year. 

Service to the natives stresses preventive medicine 
hygiene; they are provided with male and female visiting 
nurses who investigate all diseases and inform the European 
doctors of the sanitary state of the population. To 
diminish infantile mortality native mid-wives, graduated 
from the school at Dakar, and visiting female nurses advise 
young mothers on the elementaries of hygiene. This work 
is carried on in the important centers through dispensaries, 
maternity stations and infirmaries. 

Two branches of the Pasteur Institute are established 
at Dakar and Kindia. The first of these assists the 
medical service of the colonies in bacteriological analy- 
sis, anti-rabic treatment, and in the preparation of 
Vaccines, A chemistry section effects tix analyses of 
all kinds for the administration. The Pasteur Institute 
at Kindia (French Guinea) plays a special role; it 
experiments with monkeys of different sizes and notably 
with anthropoids (chimpanzees). It provides the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris with animals, 


Public Instruction. 

The Department of Public Instruction comprises; 
primary elementary teaching, by preparatory schools, 
elementary schools, regional or urban schools and adult 


courses; 
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courses; a primary superior and professional teaching, 
given in a central group established at the headquarters 
of each colony; a higher technical teaching which prepares 
native teachers and instructs candidates for the school 

of medicine at Dakar; a secondary teaching, given at the 
Lycée Faidherbe at Saint Louis and in a course of second- 
ary teaching at Dakar; special courses relating to human- 
itarian sentiments or to political and local necessities; 
Madrasehs for Mohammedan teaching. 

Apart from public instruction there are private 
establishments maintained by Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries and schools in which marabouts teach young 
natives the rudiments of the Koran, 

The number of instruction establishments, with 
attendance figures, follows; 

Public Instruction. 


Number of 
Establishments Students 
Preparatory schools......sssees 500 25,976 
Elementary schools... ..secoees 164 8,505 
Nomadic scohoolsS.....csccccseces 4& 100 
Regional and urban schools.... 83 3,275 
Adult COUTHSB ec cccccccccecsccece 152 6,620 
Primary superior and pro- 
fessional schools....sseeeee 20 1,496 
Superior technical teaching 
William Ponty and Pinet 
Laprade, school of mechanics, 
school of medicine at Dakar 
veterinary school at Bamako) 5 200 
Secondary teaching.....sssseoe 2 S91 
Orphanages of half castes..... 9 340 
Madrasa .cccccccvccevccseccege 2 155 
TOC oe éea08 eke 741 47,058 
Private Instruction. 
Congregational schools.....ece 63 6,478 
Koranic SCHOOLS...cccsceseeeee 7,624 58,212 
Totalecccccccce 7,687 64,690 


In 1903 there were but 70 public schools attended 
by 2,500 students in all French West Africa, 


Savings 


Savings Banks. 
To foster the spirit of savingamong the natives, a 


savings banks was created, by a decree of July 22, 1920, 
with its head-quarters at Dakar and branches in the head- 
quarters of five colonies (Senegal, French Guinea, French 
Sudan, Dahomey, Niger). Twenty two post offices at present 
admis’ savings account. 


On January 1, 1950, deposits were 27,906,892 francs. 


Cheap Houses. 
To improve the sanitary conditions under which the 


natives live, notably in the big cehters, a decree of June 
14, 1926, created a public office to deal with cheap housing, 
conceived in the same spirit as those instituted in France, 
to aid by credit and to facilitate the construction of 

eheap sanitary buildings in the colonies. This organization 
will begin its operation at Dakar. 


8 tific & ces of the Gove t General 

The setentific services under the Government General 
are three in number: the topographic, geologic and meteor- 
logic, and the seis mology services. 

The Geographic Service of French West Africa, oreated 
in 1902, was completely reorganized in 1921; its purpose 
is the establishment and publication of more-exact and com- 
plete maps of the colony. In this connection it publishes 
two categories of maps: geographic maps, présenting no 
guarantees of scientific accuracy; topographical maps, 
established upon absolutely precise data. 

Topographic brigades, employing the most recent equip- 
ment for land surveying operations, prepare the second 
category of maps. 


The 
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The number of maps of the two categories published 
since 1921 is already very large and, each year, new draw- 
ings are added. 

The Geoioginel: ° Service conducts researches of the 
geologic formation of French West Africa, the research and 
study of useful mineral substances, the study of subter- 
ranean waters and the classification of all minerals. 

This service,with its headquarters at Dakar, maintains 
geologists in certain colonies of the group. 

The Meteorlogical and Seismological Service is charged 
with the study of the climate of French West Africa, the 
influence of climatic variations from an economic point of 
view (agriculture, iffigation, water supply, etoc.), mari- 
time and air warnings. 

It cooperates with foreign meteorlogical services in 
the detailed study of certain meteorlogic factors par- 
tioularly important in tropical regions. 

The service is composed of, at present, by a central 
organization at Dakar amd by 40 stations and 145 sub-stations 
throughout the colonies. A reorganization of the service 
is intended to increase the number of these stations to 
270; 10 chief stations, 60 stations and 200 sub-stations. 

There still exists but one seismological station in 


French West Africa, that of Dakar. 


SENEGAL. 


SEBNEGAL. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION, 
Geographic. 

Senegal is the oldest of the French West African colo- 
nies. It is limited on the North by the Colony of Mauri- 
tania, on the East by the French Sudan, on the South by 
French and Portuguese Guinea, and on the West by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is 201,575 square kilometers; its territory 
surrounds the little British Colony of the Gambia, a narrow 
strip of land stretching on each side of the lower course 
of the river bearing that name. 

The aspect of Senegl is rather monotonous; sandy 
plains,with scareely any undulation, stretch from the ocean 
banks to the frontiers of the colony. The region of the 
Upper Gambia, alone, is somewhat hilly, yet the reliefs of 
the soil constitute only moderate elevation. 

In the interior between the Senegal and the Gambia 
Trivers, is a vast region named Ferlo covered in part with 
trees and small shrubs, but almost uninhabited on account 
of the absence of water and the difficulty of sinking wells 
in a sendy, inconsistent soil. This country is upéd, 
nevertheless, by the nomad Peulhs and their flocks during 
seven or eight months of the year. 

On that part of the coast that stretches from the 
mouth of the Senegal to the peninsula of Cape Verde small 
lakes are found (called "séyanes"™ by the natives). The 
"séyanes" and the vegetation which surround them form oases , 
called “"niayes", which join together at interval distances, 
in a continuous series behind dunes. These ponds dry up, 
however, and the vegetation becomes impoverished. 

On the south of the Gambia, in the Casamance region, 
the country enjoys more abundant rain and offers a pleasant 


and 
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and more picturesque aspect; vegetation there is altered 
and has mogve of a tropical aspect. 

The Senegal river, formed by the union of the Bakoy 
and Baffing, descending from Fouta Jallon, marks the 
northem limit of the colony. This course of water is one 
of the longest in Africa (1,700 kilometers in length), 
flows in the general direction of South East to North West, 
as far as Podor, where it takes a western direction up to 
about 30 kilometers from the ocean; it then bends in very 
sharply towards the south, gradually drawing near the coast, 
from which it is then separated by no more than by a4 tongue 
of sand. Its mouth is subject to frequent displacements 
and to the effects of the bar there. On the left bank of 
the river near Bakel the Senegal redeives the Falémé, 
which also takes its source in Fouta Jallon. This river 
enters Satadougou and its confluent, marks the limit 
between Senegal and the French Sudan. 

The River Gambia, coming from Foute Jallon, crosses 
the eastern part of the colony before entering into British 
territory, at Yarboutenda. 

The Saloum, which is improperly classified as a river, 
is an arm of the sea penetrating the land and ramifying 
itself into several driftings which detach themselves from 
the principal current formed by the flux and reflux of the 
tide. 

The Casamance is equally a sea estuary in its lower 
course, but in the upper part of its basin it is formed by 


several brooks of fresh water. 


Climate. 


Climate. 

Senegal, which is situated between 14°6 and 18° North 
latitude, forms part of the sub-tropical zone. Its annual 
megh temperature is about 23 degrees Centigrade. The prox- 
imity of the Sahara gives it ae special character; it dimin- 
ishes the humidity of the air and increases the differences 
of temperature. 

The year is diyided into two very distinct seasons. 
The dry season commences, according to regions, between 
October and December to end towards the end of May or June, 
Day temperatures are some times very high, but always dry; 
those of the night are often very fresh and then humidity 
is high. The beginning of the dry season, in general, 
begins with dry and hot EFast:winds. The rainy season 
(hivernage) is, on the contrary, hot and humid. The rains 
are often accompanied by violent wind storms (tornadoes). 

The temperature is not uniform throughout all Senegal. 
At Saint Louis it registere) as low as 8 or 9 degrees and 
rarely exceeds 35 degrees. 

At Podor, in the month of May, up to 45 degrees in 
the shade is registered. Cayor is hot and dry. Bakel and 
Kaolack offer a climate more humid. 

Casamance, in 4 word, presents a climate quite differ- 
ent to that of the other Senegalese regions, There the 
humid season is more prolonged and the fresh season is one 
of a few weeks, 

The dominant winds during the rains are westerly. 
Tornadoes are caused by violent winds from the East-South- 
East. 

During the dry season the dominant winds blow from 
6 a.m. to 5 p.m., on an average, from the East, and from 


the North-North-West the remainder of the days. 
Races, 
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Races, Religions and Customs. 

The blacks of Senegal are divided into distincd 
ethnical groups by the more or less dark shade of the skin, 
the form of the beady, customs and language. The principal 
of these groups are the Joloffs, the Toucouleurs, the 
Séréres, the Mandingoes, the Sarekhollés and the Diolas. 

. The Joloffs form @ compact group whose unity has been 
slightly encroached upon by the presence of a few nomad 
Peulh tribes; they occupy the Oualo, the Jolof, countries 
formed by the. dismemberment of ancient Cayor, and, to- 
gether with the Séréres, the littoral of the Ocean as far 
as the Gambia. They are entirely Islamized. Their language 
has become the commercial idom of almost all Senegal. 

The Peulhs (more exactly Foulbes in the plural and 
Poullo in the singular) are spread about in more or less 
numerous groups in almost every region of Senegal. As 
shepherds, they change enceampments to give water and 
pasture to their flocks. Their clear shade of skin, their 
almost glossy heir and their fine features has led to the 
belief that they are of semitic origin. In any case it 
has been ascertained that these people, at the time of 
their appearance in West Africa, during the first centuries 
of the Christian era, were of the white race. 

As a result of the mixture of local Peulhs in the 
valley of middle Senegal with their neighbors, a very 
different race in physiognomy has been formed. They have 
preserved the same idiom; they are the Toucouleurs. 

Adventurous, turbulent and warlike, the Toucouleurs 
have frequently emigrated in hordes and it was from Senegai-~ 
ese Fouta that the bands set forth to conquer and occupy 


the empire of Sokoto, later followed by the Toucouleurs 


who 
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who followed El Hadj Omar in the conquest of west Sudan, 

The Séréres inhabit Baol, Sine, a few cantons of the 
Saloum and a great part of the circle of Thiés; from an 
ethnic point of view, they are near relations to the Joloffs. 
They have remained, up to the present, stubborn to the in- 
roads of Islamiem. 

The Sarekhollés or Soninkés, who ate attached to the 
Mandingo group, people the north of the Bekel circle; they 
are fervent Moslems and skilled tradesmen. 

The Malinkés or Sossés, branch of the Mandingo group, 
occupy the region situated between Saloum and the Ganbia, 
and the middle and upper Casamance. 

The lower and middle basin of the Casamance is, in a 
large part, inhabited by less evolved tribes, formerly 
combatted and pillaged by their neighbors, who are better 
endowed from the point of view of intelligence and have 
warlike virtues; they are the Dioleas, the Bagnouns ahd the 
Balantes. Since the establishment of peace by the French, 
the first two of these tribes have lead a well ordered 
‘hard work existence and are the careful cultivators of 
vast rice fields. The Balantes have shown themselves more 


obstinate to civilization. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION, 
Population and Labor. 

The population of the colony, according to the census 
of July 1, 1926, amounted to 1,558,439 inhebitants for 
Senegal and the Circumscription of Dakar, representing 4 
density of population of 6.72 inhabitants to the square 
kilometer. This population is divided as follows: 

(1) Senegal: native French citizens 30,151; native 
French subjects 1,276,701; native foreign subjects 4.785; 


French 


French Europeans 3,057; foreign Europeans 1,595. 

(2) Cireumacription of Dakar and Dependencies: 40,152 
inhabitants, 2,488 of which are French Europeans; 716 
foreign Europeans; 18,622 native French citizens; 16,526 
Frenoh subjects and 1,798 foreign subjects. Of this total, 
Dakar figures for 32,679 inhabitants (2,939 being Europeans 
and 30,740 natives), and Gorée for 714 inhabitants (57 of 
which are Europeans), 

The chief towns of Senegal, apart from Daker, are: 
Saint Louis, 18,042 inhabitants, of which 1,058 are Europe- 
ans; Rufisque, 8,953 inhabitants, of which 405 are Europeans; 
Thiés, 7,181 inhabitants, 718 of which ere Europeans; Diour- 
bel, 6,760 inhabitants, 116 of which are Europeans; Kaolask, 
4,548 inhabitants, 348 of which are Europeans; Louga, 4,515 
inhabitants, of which 246 are Europeans; Tivaouane, 5,659 
inhabitants, of which 117 are Europeans; Ziguinchor, 1,955 
inhabitants, 127 of which are Europeans; Mekhé, 1,944 in- 
habitants, 117 of which are Europeans; Fatick, 1,929 in- 
habitants, of which 201 age Europeans. 

The commercial centers, ports and stopping places on 
the rivers and railways draw, excepting the cultivation 
seasons, labor from the interior of the colonies. Trate 
and industry thus find labor easily enough. 

The regions of peanut cultivation draw a certain 


amount of labor from the French Sudan. 


Communications. 
The communication system of the colony includes ports, 


roadsteads, railways, roads, interior navigation, a postal, 


telegraphic and telephonic system and wireless telegraphy. 


Ports. 


Ports. 

The port of Dakar has been, for some years, the first 
- of the colonies of the group. It comprises a smooth sur- 
face of 225 hectares of water sheltered by two jetties; 
two moles for vessels, 300 meters long and 80 and 100 
meters wide, respectively; 15 hectares of land; sheds of 
a total surface of 12,800 square meters; 8,700 meters of 
railway; three elettric cranes of 1,500 kilos; one fifty 
ton floating crane and one floating crane of 20 tons. Work 
in course of construction will improve this port whose 
growth of traffic is continual. In 1929, the port of 
Daker entered and cleared 5,187 ships, of a tonnage of 
6,582,795, which discharged 575,367 tons of merchandise and 
loaded 466,207 tons of products of the colonies. 

The port of Keolaek is classed just now as the third in 
French West Africa according to tonnage and value of mer- 
chandise handled. It has surpassed Rufisque in the export- 
ation of peanuts (133,464 tons in 1929 against 87,019 for 
Rufisque and 83,199 for Dakar). Situated on the Saloum 
river about 120 kilometers from the sea, connected with 
the Thies-Niger railway through Guinguinéo, Kaolack draws 
nearly all of the products (notably peanuts) originating 
beyond Guinguinéo towards the French Sudan, the latter 
section thus avoids railway transport to Rufisque or 
Dakar, distances of 175 and 204 kilometers. 

The port of Kaolack includes a wood built pier, about 
100 ueters long, belong to the Thiés-Niger railway, and to 
which ships of a draught of four meters can come alongside. 
Twelve weoden wharves belonging to trading companies com- 
plete the plant which is served by the Thiés-Niger railway. 

Works in course of construction involve the construc- 


tion 
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tion of a pier, reenforced concrete, 350 meters long, 
paralelled to the north bank of the Saloum, which will con- 
nect with the railway. 

Imports in 1929 amounted to 56,067 tons and exports to 
144,867 tons; 865 ships were entered in this port during the 
year. 

The port of Rufisque still benefits by a rather heavy 
traffic in peanuts on account of the existence, in that 
town, of trading firms prior to the development of Dakar. 
Nevertheless, this port is losing its importance little by 
little. In 1922 it exported 105,000 metric tons of pea- 
nuts of a total of 209,000 tons, in 1929 its shipments 
showed large decreases, 87,019 out of 406,760 tons. Its 
Its activity will further decrease as the port of Bakar 
improves. 

In 1929, 713 ships discharged 24,522 metric tons of 
merchandise and 775 ships loaded 93,710 tons of produce. 

The port of Saint Louis has fallen from a apes 
ant position due to concentrated efferts on the port of 
Deker, It might recover a certain traffic if the barrage, 
now under construction in the upper valley of theSenegal, 
permits a sufficient increase of water at low-water mark 
of the stream, and if the bar at the mouth of the river 
can be improved. Ships entered in 1929 totaled 25,654 
tons and clearances registered 27,667 tons. 

MtBour and Joal, to the south of Dakar, are road- 
steads on the coast of Senegal; their traffic consists 
almost solely in the exportation of peanuts. Foundiougne, 
in the estuary of the Saloum, down the river from Keolack, 
and Saboya, at the frontier of the Gambia (British), are 
equally exporting ports of peanuts. 

Ziguinchor, 


Ziguinchor, situated in the estuary of the Casamange, 
at 70 kilometers from the mouth, is comparable, as 4 port, 
to Keolack, but presents more favorable access. In 1929, 
97 ships discharged 10,820 tons of merchandise and 109 
ships loaded 32,526 tons of produce. 


Railways. 


The oldest railway of Senegal and of French West 
Africa is the Dakar-Saint Louis; this railway, belonging 
toa private company, was started in 1881 and inaugurated 
in 1885. Its length is 263 kilometers. It serves eighteen 
stations the chief of which are: Rufisque, Thiés, Tivaouane 
and Louga. The number of passengers carried was 112,518 
in 1886; in 1926 passengers carried totaled 555,051. 
Freight transported passed from 20,000 metric tons in 1686 
to 750,000 tons in 1928. During that year receipts were 
as follows: passengers, 8,572,447 francs; baggage and 
sundries, 963,099; express freight, 590,425 francs; slow 
freight, 23,864,711 francs, totaling 54,990,684 francs. 

The Thiés-Niger railway, inaugurated January 1, 1924, 
was formed by the uhion of two railways, Kayes-Niger and 
Thiés-Kayes. The junction of these two lines puts the 
port of Dakar in communication with the Niger (at Bamako 
and Koulikoro) by a railway of 1,291 kilometers. This 
roed serves, in the colony of Senegal, five way stations 
and twenty four stations of which the most important are: 
Thies, Diourbel, Tambacounda. One branch, from Guinguinéo, 
connects the port of Keolack to the Thiés-Niger. An 
express train leaves Dakar every Tuesday and arrives at 
Bamako the Thursday following; this train travels day send 
night; sleeping and dining cars are provided. 


The: service registered, during the year 1928, a 


total traffic of 642,066 passengers (72,758,878 passengers 
per 
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per kilometer) and 258,971 tons of freight (88,120,637 
tons per kilometer). A third line is under construction; 
it leaves Louga on the Dekar-Saint Louis railway and will 
end at Linguére, across Diambour and the Joloff. Its 
length will be 130 kilometers. The Dakar-Saint Louis has 
leased this line for twenty five years. The inauguration 
of the first sheré branch from Louga to Goki (30 kilo- 
meters) took place on October 1, 1929. 

Senegal plans the construction of a narrow gauge rail- 
way in Casamence and a new reilway in the Baol; this line, 
which will unite Diourbel to Taltal, will serve M'Backé 


and Touba and will measure 89 kilometers. 


Roads. 

Senegal has a road system of 6,000 kilometers, divided 
into urban and suburban routes and the circles systen. 
Among the principal arteries which, in general, are not 
¥ax more than trails open to traffic during the dry season, 
there is the intercolonial road from Dakar to the French 
Sudan. The first part, parallel to: the railway from 
Dakar to Rufisque, is well constructed /metaled; it facil-~ 
itates commercial relations between these two localities 
and favors the development of truck garden cultivation 
which finds a market in Dakar and on ships which make Dakar 
a port of call. 

At Thiés, another road is directed towards the north 
to Saint Louis, via Tivaouane and Louga, which follows the 
Dakar-Saint Louis reilwey. A third road serves all the 
places of call on the Senegal river on the left bank 
(Saint Louis, Dagana, Podor, Matam, Bakel) and joins 
Kidira at the intercolonial road of the French Sudan. 


Tne 
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The Senegal river road and the Dakar-French Sudan road 
are connected by two transversal routes, joining Dagana to 
Diourbel (across Ferlo), via Yang-Yang, and Metam to Boui- 
gueul-Bemba, to the east of Tambacounda. 

In upper Gambia a short branch connects the Tambacoun- 
da railwey to Kédougou and Satadougou; in the circle of 
Sine Saloum, Saboya to the frontier of British Gambia, com- 
municating with Kaolack and Fatick. This last locality is 
particularly well served; it is the point, forking into 
two branches, of six different roads which permit circula- 
tion in all that region between the Thies-Niger railway and 
the coast. 

In Casamance, on the right bank of the river, a road 
goes from Diouloulou to Vélingara, passing through Bignona, 
Sedhiou and Kolda, with an extention on to Guénoto and 
Tembacounda. On the left bank, Kamobeul is joined to the 
Ziguinchor-Yatacounda road. 

Among other roads there are those branching from 
Rufisque and Thiés which serve the ports of the "petite 
cote" of M'Bour and Joal. 

Om January 1, 1930, 5,791 motor vehicles were in 
circulation in Senegal and the Circumscription of Dakar, 


of which 2,408 were passenger oars and 3,283 were trucks. 


River Navigation. 
The Senegal. The navigability of this stream, which 


traverses the colony for more than 800 kilometers, is change- 
able according to the seasons. From February to May, boats 
drawing more than 40 centimeters can not ascend beyond. 

Mafou, 60 kilometers from Podor., Towards the first half 

of July small steamers can ascend to Kayes. In August and 
September the increase in water is great enough to allow 


large 
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large steamers to get as far as Kayes. The decrease in 
water is very rapid and ships must leave, at high water, 
in the beginning of October. Small boats continue to 
ascend the stream beyond Podor, for short distances, up to 
the month of January. 

Steamers of the Compagnie des Messageries Africaines 
make a voyage from Saint Louis to Kayes every fourteen 
days during the navigation season. 

The Saloum. This river, or rather this arm of the sea, 
is navigable in all seasons and steamers of a thousand tons 
go up to Kaolack, 120 kilometers from the sea. 

The Casamance. The only port of Casamance is Ziguin- 
chor, 70 kilometers from the sea, kx accessible at all times 
and for heavy tonmages. Barges and river steamers go up 
past Ziguinchor as far as Sedhiou and Kolda. 

The Compagnie des Messageries Africaines operates a 
regular service between Dakar and Ziguinchor, with small 


steamers. 


Postal, Telegraphic and Wireless Systems, 


Senegal is connected with France by French cables from 
Daker to Brest and Dakar to Casablanca to Brest. Other 
lines connecting with the telegraphic systems of the world 
are the cables from Dakar to Saint Louis to Teneriffe to 
Cadiz; Dakar to Permambuco. French cables connect Dakar 
with Conakry, Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Grand Bassam, Cotonou, 
Libreville, Cape Lopez, Loango, Lome and Duala. 

The solony has forty first class post offices, three 
auxiliary offices, one postal agency and eight distribut- 
ing offices. 
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The total length of the telephonic system is 812 kilo- 
meters, 

Dakar is connected by telegraph (2,645 kilometers) with 
the chief centers md posts of the colony. 

Mail and parcel post are carried either by railways, 
by river steamers and cutters or by automobile transport. 
All the first class offices accept simple parcel post, money 
orders and registered matter, 

A weekly air service operates between France (Toulouse- 
Marseilles) and Senegal (Saint Louis-Dakar), with extension 
by fast steamers to South America, 

The wireless station at Dakar, on two big maritime 
lanes, from South Africa and from South America, maintains 
a permanent day and night service. This station handles an 
intense volume of traffic. It receives direct from Bordeaux. 


A short wave station at Dakar serves the interior. 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 
Alimentary products cultivated are the following: 


Millet, maize, rice, haricot beans, sweet potatoes, cassava, 
vegetables, condiments and fruits. 

Millet, sorghum and haricots are cultivated throughout 
the colony as interoalary products, Areas planted in millet 
total 600 to 650,000 hectares. Sweet potatoes and maize 
are grown especially in the valley of the Senegal. Casamance 
is the big producer of rice, with a small production in the 
Sine Saloum. 

Tree collected products entering into commercial export 
are gum, palm kernels, rubber and kapok. 

The gum Arabic of Senegal comes chiefly from the 
desert regions, the ciroles of Podor and Louga. 


Lower 
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Lower Casamance is the only producing section of palm 
kernels and palm oil. In 1929, 2,944 metric tons of palm 
kernels were exported from Senegal. Palm oil is consumed 
locally. | 

Rubber from Casamance was exported in the amount of 
10 tons in 1929, 

Upper Casamance, in the eastern circles, south of 
Bakel and east of Tambacounda, possesses forests in whébh 
the Bombax, furnisher of kapok, is found in considerable 
quantities, but the natives have forsaken the collection 
of this fiber. 

Native products for export are cotton and peanuts. 

The latter constitutes the wealth of Senegal. 

Cotton production is developing little by little among 
the natives and the establishment of ginning centers will 
favor this movement. The principal ginning centers now are 
Matam and Tambacounda; other small ginning mills are at 


M'Bour, Rufisque, Yang Yang, Ziguinchor. 


Peanuts, 

The peanut, solely cultivated by the natives, is by 
far the most important product of export of Senegal and 
all French West Africa, The colonies draw their chief 
resources from the cultivation of peanuts. 

Introduced in Senegal at the beginning of the nine-~ 
teenth century, the peanut finds, in this colony, favorable 
climatic conditions; a rainy season, not exceeding four to 
five months, and a loose sandy soil. It is planted during 
the first rains, as soon as the earth is sufficiently 
humid, around the end of June or the beginning of July. 

The 
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The plant develops during the rainy season, the grain 
becoming full at the beginning of the dry season and is 
gathered beginning in the month of November. The peanut 
trade’ starts directly and develops more or less rapidly 
according to market prices. 

In 1870, Senegal exported 8,765 metric tons of peanuts; 
13,902 tons in 1875; 54,270 tons in 1880; 41,248 tons in 
18853; In the latter year the Dakar~Saint Louis railway was 
opened to traffic and cultivation was extended along the 
railway line; in 1895 exports amounted to 51,000 tons, and 
the increase has been continued. 

The cultivation of peanuts was spread out, little by 
little, along the "petite cote" and the centers of Nianing 
and Joal were created and devahoped with rapidity. The 
construction of the Thiés-Kayes railway, commenced in 1907, 
gave a new impetus to the cultivation of this oil product. 
Important centers sprung up along this line, and the export- 
ation of nuts which, in 1900 was 140,921 tons, was elevated 
to 227,500 tons in 1910. On account of congestion on the 
railroad and the need for more rapid transport, a branch 
of 22 kilometers was constructed joining the port of 
Kaolack to the principal line at Guinguinéo. This port 
is classed now as the third port of French West Africa. 

In 1915, exports of peanuts amounted to 303,067 tons 
to rise even higher to the record figure of 483,980 tons 
in 1926. 

Peanuts are exported in the shell. A movement was 
started to decorticate the nuts during the war, in order 
to diminish the volume of exports, on account of freights. 
Since then, shelled exports have decreased steadily, and 


today 
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today the exportation of the product is exclusively in the 
sheil. 

Peanuts occupy an important place in Europe in indus- 
trial and alimemtary usage; a first cold pressing of the 
grain gives an oil, the use of which is world wide. A 
second cold water pressing furnishes a still edible oil 
and a third hot pressing furnishes soap oil. 

The oil cake, of which Senegal exported 7,785 metric 
tons in 1929, possesses great nutritive value for livestock. 

Efforts to improve cultivation are undertaken at the 
agricultural station at Bambey. These studfes, methodical- 
ly pursued, consist of researches on improving the process 
of cultivation; the seléstion and study of peanut parasites; 
methods of preserving the grain, etc. After five years of 
reseezoh that station has succeeded in ascertaining a 
certain number of varieties of large yield. 

On the other hand, native provident societies were 
created in Senegal in 1910 and are working in each circle. 
These organizations assist in the development of agricul- 
ture and of livestook rearing; the harvesting and prepara- 
tion of agricultural and tree collected products so as to 
improve farming conditions; a better selection of grains 
for seed. They permit their members to maintain and 
develop their cultivations, to improve and augment their 
implements and their flocks, by small loans on long terms 
in kind or in money. Up to the present these societies 
have specially concentrated their efforts on the delivery 
of loans in kind, supplies of commodities, boring wells 
amd constructing reserve granaries. 

They participate, with the two farm schools in the 
colony, in the circles of Matam and Louga, in the selec- 


tion 
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tion of peanut. seeds obtained from the station at Bambey. 

With a view of avoiding low prices on the markets of 
Europe, due to bad presentation and quality, a decree of 
January 11, 1924, regulates the conditions of sale and 
export of the natural products of French West Africa. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Senegal created an office 
of en, ae produce of the colony on January 
20, 1950. This organization executes the law relative 
to conditions, sale and exportation of certain natural 
products, so as to guarantee its quality on the one part, 
and to study and propose measures for the development of 
production and the improvement of quality on the other 
part. . 

Other local resolutions regulate the conditions of 
sale and export of palm kernels and rubber. 


European Colonization - Concessions Systems. 

Twenty seven European exploitations, comprising 12,291 
hectaros, are operating in the colony. Peanut cultivation 
as an industry has been abandoned, and, at the present 
moment, the products forming the foundation of European- 
ized industry are: sisal, manioc or cassava, tobacco and 
cotton. Rural concessions are granted from 200 to 2,000 
hectares by the Lieutenant Governor and above 2,000 
hectares by the Minister of Colonies, on the advice of 
commission of colonial concessions. Concessions granted 
vary according to the nature of the exploitations under- 
taken and the resources of the petitioner. Rural con- 
cessions are always granted temporarily, generally for a 
duration of fiiwe years. At the expiration of this period 
the grant must be justified in accordance with the condi- 


tions of concession. 
Annual 
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Annual rents vary from 1 franc to 10 francs per 
hectare, according to soil, proximity of roads and situa- 
tion. Rents may be later raised to a maximum of 100 francs 
per hectare. 

Demands for concessions must be made on stamped paper 
and contain information concerning the oivil status of the 
applicant, the statutes of the company, a prospectus in 
triplicate, indicating the aim of the interested party, 
cultivation to be undertaken and the capital available for 
the enterprise, An inquiry is then opened in the circle 
where the concession is demanded following which, the 
demand is accorded or rejected by the administration; 
lands upon which natives exercise rights of usage are not 


open to concessions. 


Livestock. 

Domestic species found in Senegal are horses, donkeys, 
camels, sheep, bovines, goats and pigs. 

Horses generally are of the M'Bayar race (1 meter 35 
to 1 meter 40) of Baol, and the M'Par race of Cayor (1 
meter 25 to 1 meter 35). 

In spite of their small height these animals are 
excellent for general or saddle use. 

A type known as "Foutanké", les distributed, attains 
an@ some times exceeds a height of 1 meter 45. It is a 
breed resulting from the crossing of the Sudanese stallion 
and the M'Bayar mare. 

Since 1925, a breeding station for horses has operated 
at Saint Louis with a view of improving native breeds. 


Horses are rather common throughout the colony, except in 


the 
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the lower Casamance and upper Gambia where the climate is 
unfavorable to them. 

Donkeys measure from 90 centimeters to 1 meter 10 are 
of exceptional strength and very easy to handle. They 
carry loads of 100 kilos on long stretches and are partic- 
ularly useful during the peanut season. 

Camels are used in great numbers in the colony during 
the dry season. They are kept by the Maures who send them 
to the north of the Senegal during the rainy season. 
Camels carry from 400 to 500 kilos and make journeys of 
50 kilometers a day with ease. 

Two breeds of bovines are found in Senegal; the Gobra 
(with hump), a Zebu, is an excellent carrier, a good 
animal for butchering and a moderate miloh cow. Their 
height attains and exceeds 1 meter 40 and their weight 400 
to 500 kilos; the N'Dama (taurin), whose height scarcely 
exceeds 1 meter 10 and weighs about 300 kilos, is suitable 
for butchering. The first are encountered throughout the 
colony, but are especially numerous in the Ouale, Joloff, 
Cayor and Baol. The second, which appear to be native to 
Fouta Jallon, are found in all Senegal and, especially, 
in the southerm regions. 

Short wooled sheep are numerous in the region of the 
river and'rarer in the south of the colony. Goats are 
of small height, furnish a moderate amount of milk and 
furnish excellent meat. 

Pigs are found only in Casamance and in the region of 
the "petite o6te", This animal is of little commercial 


importance, 
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A late livestock census of Senegal gives the follow- 
ing figures: r 
Bovines...eeee6 395,972 
Sheep and goats 678,421 
HOrGeSecccccece 40,700 
DonkeyS..ccrcces 6%,619 


CamelB.cecccecse 8,919 
PIGS ecvcccccees 27,598 


Forests. 
Intensification of agriculture and the needs of the 


population for combustibles have resulted in the disappear- 
ance of timber in the regions of streams, railroads and 
along the "petite cdte". There are some massifs of clear 
forest in the region of Thiés, on the border of British 
Gambia and along the Senegal river. Useful woods found 
there are; the ronier, for maritime work and timber; the 
cailoédrat (the mahogany of Senegal) for cabinet wrk, 
canoe making; the fromager (the baobab) for the making of 
canoes and mortars; the ven, used for cabinet work and 
tools; ete, 

The forests also furnish a tanning matter, produced 
principally by two small lignous trees, the gonakiésand 
the palétuvier (mangrove). The pod of the gonakié is 
utilized by the natives for tanning leather, The palé- 
tuvier, very abundant on the shores of the small streams 
of Casamance, furnishes wood for burning; its bark, though 
rich in temnin, is not utilized. 

A policy of reforestation has been carried out, for 
some years, in Senegal. Nurseries have been created in 
almost all the ciroles and a forestry service is entrusted 


with the superintendence of old and new stook. 


Mineral 
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Méneral Production, | 

Natives work the gold layers of the Sirimana, Bélé- 
dougou, Dentilia and Befé; a European company has obtained 
mining concessions in the upper Gambia; the latter is a 
dredging enterprise. 

Stone quarries exist in several parts of the colony 
and are exploited for local needs; in the region of Dakar 
querries of laterite (or clay sandstone of red color), 
black basalt and soft basalt (species of hard marble) are 
utilized for local building purposes. 

At Rufisque banks of limestone of excellent quality 
supply a cement factory. 

Stone quarries are found in the circles of Louga 
(Yang Yang), Bakel, Matam, and in the region of Dagana,. 

Layers of sand containing ilmenite are found along 
the "petite cOte" and in Casamance; exports, in 1929, from 
Senegal, amounted to 7,260 metric tons. 

The colony is owner of the salt works at Mouit (Gan- 
diolais, circle of Louga), Sjim-Djirim and Diorno (6irle 
of Lower Senegal), which are leased on contract. The salt 
works of Sine Saloum, established in 1914 by a private 
company, near Kaolack, produce an interesting quantity 


of salt. 


Industry. 


The principal native industries are weaving (mainly 
in the region of the Senegal), dyeing (in the same region), 
jewelry (jewels in yellow gold of Galam and in silver 
inorustations of gold and silver on horn or ebony); wicker 
work (baskets, mats, fans, winnowing trays, etc.); pottery; 
blacksmiths make sword blades, poniards, lanoing irons; 


shoemakers 
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shoemakers make sandals, boots, sword and poinard sheaths 
and sachets for amulets; the "Laobés" (wood workers) make 
canoes, household utensils, mortars,pestles, spoons, etc. 

European industry is developing little by little at 
Dekar and in Senegal, of which may be mentioned two 
syrup: and lemonade.:factories at Dakar, one at Saint Louis 
and one at Ziguinchor; two oil works (peanut oil) at Dakar, 
one at Kaolack and one at Diourbel; one ice factory at 
Daker, one at Saint Louis, one at Diourbel and one at Ziguin- 
chor, One ectete plant furnishing light and motor power 
at Dakar, Rufisque, and Thiés; four other installations 
function at Saint Louis, Louga, Diourbel and Keolack. 
Several industrial enterprises have been established at 
Dakar, Saint Louis and Rufisque; one brick kiln near Dakar, 
and one lime and cement factory near Rufisque. 

Carpentery is done in Dakar, Rufisque and Saint Louis. 
In the same localities are found ship yards for the con- 
struction and repair of boats, automobile repair shops and 
numerous garages. Two printing offices are installed at 
Dakar, one at Gorée and one at Saint Louis. Ginning mills 
are found at Tambacounda and Matam. Automobile transport 
enterprises are. established at Dakar, Saint Louis, Thiés 
and Diourbel. Two river and maritime transport enterprises 
have their headquarters at Dakar, two at Saint Louis and 
one at Ziguinchor. The Shell Company (British) has just 
completed a huge installation where tins will be manufac- 
tured for the supply of gasoline and kerosine in tins to 


this part of the coast. 


Commerce, 
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Commerce. 

Numerous commercial companies, having their head- 
quarters in France or in the colonies, are established in 
the important centers of Senegal and have secondary estab- 
lishments in the chief localities of the colony. Further, 
a great number of private individuals of European, Syrian 
and Moroccan nationality maintain trading branches of less 
importance in the principal centers, There are numerous 
native traders who engage in business on their own account 
or.for the account of a third party. 

Business consists gf the sale of imported articles 
and £m the purchase of raw products destined for exporta- 
tion; all houses engage in the two series of operations. 
Navertheless, conditions point to the installation of 
specialty traders in the large centers. 

The general commerce of Senegal, which amounted to 
1,725,821,157 france (899,558,602 franos in imports and 
824,282,555 francs in exports) in 1929, was divided eas 


followa:according to principal articles of import and export: 


Principal Imports Quentity Value 
Francs 


Cotton goods, other than guinea 

; Kilos..... 5,652,540 149,985,585 
RECO i cwinealaes 0 0:440%466655e CRLLOB ewe 37,643,637 53,683, 934 
COO) 0. 60:c ate oe Se we enesiais Ole SOUbas 288, 655 65,791,275 
Petroleum products......2 GUOewsee 106,518 117,022,425 
Guinea and similar........meters.. 8,996,605 54,761,787 
SUMAL ce ccccccccnccccevecces eKiLLOS sce 9,562,545 22,464,447 


Metal manufactures........vValue... ---- 43,553,454 
Machines and machinery....° ™ «e. ---- 26,198,278 
WETOS 6 0:6 Wai esieie'e<é wars cree. eere cl beO2hes 6,476,617 25,755, 943 
AUGOMODI1EB.. cee ccccveveeNOvevece 1,427 50,619,678 
Iron manufactures.........met.tons 8,811 11,789,516 
Wearing apparel..........eKilos... 508,153 20, 484,856 
Sacks, tarpaulins, sails..met.tons 1,827 15,548,276 
Wheat flour......seeeeee-kKilos... 8,662,651 17,694,979 
Building material.........met.tgds 45,543 12,577,465 
Cotton thread.........eeeekKilos... 370,218 11,140,889 
Lumber... .ccccccceceee Cbd. moters 18,508 12,517, 467 
Soap, ordinary.....+.-+++eKilos... 2,025,900 8,548, 365 
Leaf todacoOscseccisassoese § wee 524,000 6,288,000 
Kola nuts.crocsesccsssscece % sere 741,425 7,418,588 
Tinned Foods. .ccsccscsecese ™ eee L, 598,962 9,746,463 


Shoes and slippers........pairs... 566,952 18,585,515 
Biscuits, Bsea......es.eeeekKilos... 2,518,295 9,575, 753 


Principal Imports Quantity Value 
Francs 
Tires and Babes. e+ eees oKLLOB. oe 216,514 9,962,127 
POLPTUMNOR 6.0 6cveccviorseesec ees 156,550 6,415, 383 
OW odio! 06.00 br eieceve-o es ones Lad eee 245 , 505 7,856,164 
Menufactured tobacco... ™ ... 257,852 4,451,826 
Principal Exports 
Peanuts... ceccsevceees MOt,tons 406,760 554,936,424 
Gum BPODUS 6 :650:6o6e se EC HOS e 5,994 26, 995, 294 
Cattle hides,...sesseeee " 1,550 il, '053, 861 
Butter and sheanut oil.. 4,791 16, 767, 598 
Kapok. cccccccccccvsccces bd 1,682 12, ‘971, 992 
COSCON 6 6:o6ca NW Nescrccsw eee " 1,413 10,823,046 
oil ROO b:56e'ae cb owe er St6ew " 7,788 9,278,597 
Peanut O11... cc cvcescees * 1,582 6,957,809 
WOOL 6 casio teense ~weces " 68s 6,437 , 465 
SIRO 6 a6 sk chet weed bones Ld 767 2,501,594 
Sheep and goat skins,... = 247 2,048,577... 
WOR 6 0:0:6:0:0:6:0.0ie 6 0'650'9'0 0.800 w 87 1,184,901 
Shea nuts..cccccscccscce ® 1,170 1,052,620 
Palm kernels...........4.- bd 2,944 4,811,895 
Ilmenite sand....ccccove e 7,260 621,600 


It must be noted that a part of the exports were from 


Mauritania or French Sudan. 


Banks, 

Three principal banks have branches or agencies in 
Senegal. 

(1) Banque de l'Afrique Occidentale, (bank of emission) 
38 rue La Bruyére, Paris; branch at Dakar; agencies at 
Saint Louis, Rufisque, Kaolack. 

(2) Banque Francaise de l'afrique, 25 rue Taitbout, 
Paris; agencies at Dakar, Saint Louis, Rufisque, Kaolack, 

(3) Banque Commerciale Africaine, 52 rue Laffitte, 
Paris; agencies at Dakar, Rufisque, Kaolack. 

Other oredit establishments are; Credit Foncier d'af- 
Tique, Dakar; 59 rue Washington, Paris. Credit Foncier 
de l'Ouest Africain, 30 Boulevard Pinet Laprade, Daker; 
offices at Paris, 51 rue d'tAnjou. 
Duties,and Taxes. . 

The principal duties and taxes collected in Senegal 
are; customa duties (accruing to the general budget of 


French 
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French West Africa); personal and property taxes; presta- 
tions (a communal tax levied for the upkeep of the vicinity); 
land taxes; arms tax; vehicle taxes; animal taxes and stamp 
taxes, 

Personal taxes are levied on all the inhabitants, 
French or foreign, and varies according to region, from 
8 francs to 15 france per head. The property tax is 6 per 
cent. of the taxable value of furnished dwellings. 

Prestations are levied on every male individual in 
good health, between the ages of 16 and 50, and on every 
motor vehicle and cartage vehicle in service. 

The number of days of prestation is fixed at four per 
year for men and motor vehicles. The daily rate of con- 
pensation is five france per day per man, 15 francs per 
auto truck (plus 7.50 francs per horse power), 10 francs 
per other motor vehicles (plus 5 francs per horse power), 
10 frances for trailers of four wheels and 5 francs for 
those of two wheels. 

The rate of tax on constructed landed property is 
fixed at 6 per cent. on the taxable value; the tax on land, 
not planted or built on, varies from 1 to 4 per cent. of 
the purchasable value, figured according to value per 
square meter. 

Trade licenses and others consist of a fixed tax based 
on the nature of business, industry or profession and 
ranges between 36 and 1,500 francs; in a proportional tax 
calculated according to the taxable value of buildings 
devoted to commerce and industry; an additional tax on the 
majority of imports and on certain raw products of export 
(the rate of this additional tax at present is 6.25 per 
cent. of the value majorated by 25 per cent.). 


Annual 


* Taxes collected on enimals are as follows: 30 to 50 
francs for camels; 10 francs for horses; from 6 to 10 francs 
for donkeys; 6 to 10 francs for burden cattle; 2.50 to 3 
francs for other cattle; 0.50 franc for sheep and goats; 
2.50 francs for pigs. 

An annual tax is collected on public and private motor 
vehicles in circulation in the colony. This tax is figured 
according to the type of vehicle (pzivate, bus, passenger, 


truck), number of places and horsepower. 
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Annual taxes on arms are as follows: 


Rifles and shot guns, 20 to 30 francs. 
Revolvers and pistols, 20 francs. 


* 
Contributions on liquidations comprise registration, 
stamp and mortgage taxes. Other receipts which, in general, 
come: ~ from industrial enterprises managed by the colony 
(post, telegraph, water service, government printing) go to 
the local budget which has been figured for i55,168,000 
frenes, in receipts and expenditures, for 1930. A part of 
the revenue of the supplementary budget for hygiene and 
native medical assistance figured, for 1930, at 9,040,000 
francs, originates from atax fixed at 10 franos for all 
French and foreign inhabitents of certain localities and 
from a tax on native medical assistance ranging from 2 to 
4 francs according to the rate of the personal tax of the 


native. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 

The capital of Senegal is at Saint Louis, where the 
Governor resides. The Governor, who assumes the title of 
Lieutenant Governor, administers the colony with the 
assistance of a Sécretary General and a privy council, 
analogous to the councils of administration of the other 
colonies of the group. The privy council is a consulta- 
tive body only. An assembly, having deliberative powers, 
called the Colonial Counoil, has replaced the General 
Council suppressed by a decree of December 4, 1920. It 
is composed of 44 members, 26 of which are elected by the 
French citizens inhabiting the colony, and 16 native 
chiefs elected by all chiefs of provinces and districts. 

Senegal is represented in Parliament by a deputy 
elected by the French citizens of the colony. A law of 


September 
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September 19, 1916, conferred French citizenship on all 
natives born within the territories of Dakar, Saint Louis, 
Rufisque, and Gorée. 

A decree of October 21, 1924, instituted a special 
administrative regime for that part of the Colony of Senegal, 
denominated the Circumscription of Dakar and Dependencies, 
and comprising the town of Dakar, its outskirts and the 
district of Gorée. The direction of this territory is under 
the direct authority of the Governor General, through @ 
Governor of Colonies, who assumes the title of Administrator 
of the Circumscription. Decrees of November 27 and December 
30, 1924, placed different services which, up to that time, 
Gepended directly on the Governor General, the municipal- 
ities and the Lieutenant Governor of Senegal, under the 
authority of this administrator. The Circumscription of 
Dakar and Dependencies enjoys administrative autonomy and 
has a budget of its own. The members of the colonial 
council elected from the Ciroumscription of Dakar and 
Dependencies continue to assemble at the capital of Senegal 
and all taxes collected in this territory are the same as 
those in effect throughout the colony. 

The colony includes, outside the territory of the 
Circumscription of Dakar and Dependencies, two first class 
municipalities, Saint Louis, capital of the colony, and 
Rufisque; fourteen towns (Thiés, Tivaouane, Louga, Ziguin- 
chor, Mekhé, Fatick, Foutidiougne, Keolack, Diourbel, Khom- 
bole, Kébémer, M'Bour, Gossas and Bambey); and fifteen 
districts, each administered by an administrator of 
colonies. 


Troops 


Troops stationed in Senegal are under the orders of 
a brigadier general. They consist of one battalion of 
colonial infantry, two battalions of skirmish troops, one 
regiment of artillery, e small air squadron, one landing 
field detachment, one company of sappers, one automobile 
detachment, four detachments of colonial staff secretaries, 
military clerks, government clerks and colonial nurses at 
Dakar. 

At Saint Louis there are two battalions of skirmish 
troops under the orders of a colonel commanding the garri- 
son there. 

European law is dispensed by two tribunals of the first 
instance, sitting at Dakar and Saint Louis, and by two 
justices of the peace, with extended competence, at Kaolack 
and Ziguinchor, The Assize Court of Senegal and the Court 
of Appeals of French West Africa sit at Dakar. 

For the natives, justice is dispensed by native tribu- 
nals sitting in each district of the colony. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts by 
special agents of the Breasury, and are centralized through 
the Treasurer-paymaster of the colony, who resides at Saint 
Louis. 

In the Golony of Senegal secondary schooling is given, 
at Saint Louis at the Lycée Faidherbe. This school takes 
board pupils, semi-board pupils and free day pupils. 

Primary schooling is given in a higher primary school, 
two professional schools, one school for sons of chiefs 
and interpreters, four urban schools for boys, two urban 
schools for girls, thirteen regional schools for boys, six 
regional schools for girls, twenty two elementary schools, 
thirty eight preperatory schools and thirty nine for adult 


courses. 


courses. The teaching body comprises: 14 European male 
instructors, 13 European female instructors, 635 native 
male instructors and 1 native female instructor. 

Official schools were attended, in 1928, by 8,711 
pupils (8,134 boys and 577 girls). 

Thirteen private educational establishments, seven 
for girls, are established in different centers of the 
colony with 506 pupils attending. 

In the Ciroumscription of Dakar, there is a secondary 
school, one higher primary school, one school for pro- 
fessional apprenticeship, one school of navigation, two 
preparatory schools, four urban schools for boys, one 
urban school for girls, four for adult courses. These 
establishments group 1,565 pupils (1,321 boys and 244 
girls). Private teaching comprises one secondary course 
and three schools for young girls, with a manual training 
section (3579 pupils). 

Schools depending directly on the Government General 
are the William Ponty school, at Gorée, which prepares 
native teachers; the School of Medicine, at Dakar, which 
gives courses in medicine and pharmacy to natives, and 
the school of mechanics for natives, at Dakar. 

There also are 2,345 native Koranic schools in the 
colony, where 15,560 pupils are taught the rudiments of 
the Koran. 

Medical assistance is ensured by a hospital at Saint 
Louis, to which are annexed an antirabic institute and 
a radiographic center, and by dispensaries in the -..~ 
districts. There are four goverhment doctors at Saint 
Louis; in the districts, there are twelve doctors of the 


sanitary corps and others working under contract. 


In 


In the Circumscription of Dakar there are: the Prin- 
cipal Hospital of French West Africa, for Turopeans; this 
establishment is provided with a radiogrephy, an oto-rhino- 
laryngology service; a central native hospital with a 
maternity and a social hygiene imtitute; branch hospitals 
at Gorée, Cape Manuel, Port de Commerce and the suburbs 
of Dakar. 

There is an annex of the Pasteur Institute at Dakar. 
This establishment lends its services in bacteriological 
analyses, antirabic treatment and the preparation of vaccines; 
a chemistry section there effeots analyses of all kinds for 


the government. 


CONCLUSION. 

The foreign commerce of Senegal represented, in 1929, 
more than 56 per cent.'of the total movement of trade of 
Frenoh West Africa, a fact that explains the important 
position it occupies in this group of colonies. Peanuts 
comprise about 90 per cent of the value of all exports from 
Senegal and the crop is the essential base of the wealth of 
the colony. Regarding the efforts being made to increase 
production, the selection of seeds and the improvement of 
agricultural methods can only produce the desired results. 
The construction of new railways (louga-Linguére), (Diour- 
bel-M' Backé-Touba-Taltal, and the Casamance), and roads 
suitable for transportation are certainly needed to open 
new regions to agrisvulture and commerce. 

The creation of European agricultural enterprises for 
the production of such products as manioc, tobacco, sisal 
and cotton, and the establishment of factories for the 
treatment of these natural products may, in years to come, 


be 


be an interesting addition to the activities of Senegal, 
whose general economic machinery is rapidly changing and 
improving. 


Frenoh Guinea. 
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FRENCH GUINEA. 


~ Si 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Geographic. 

French Guinea, bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, is 
half way between Senegal and the Ivory Coast. Eleven days 
by sea from Bordeaux or Marseilles, it is situated approz- 
imately between the 9th and 12th degrees of north latitude 
and the 10th and 17th degrees of west longitude. On the 
coast it is between Portuguese Guinea and the British 
Colony of Sierra Leone; its frontiers touch Senegal on 
the north; on the north and east French Sudan and the 
Ivory Coast; on the south the Republic of Liberia. Its 
area ip 251,000 square kilometers. 

Due to its mountainous character, French Guinea con- 
stitutes the West African reservoir; it is in this colony 
that almost all the rivers take their source; it is from 
the Fouta Jallon massif, especially, that flow the two 
long rivers, the Senegal and the Niger, and their principal 
affluents. 

Geographically, French Guinea may be divided into four 
distinct parts: The ocean border, a strip of land of low 
altitude though of emphasized relief and of unequal width, 
cut by estuaries of numerous rivers and having the princi- 
pal characteristics of tropical nature; this part is called 
Lower Guinea. Middle Guinea is wholly covered by the 
massif of Fouta Jallon and constitutes a mountainous coun- 
try where altitudes vary from 600 to 1,500 meters. Vegeta- 
tion there is less dense than in the coastal region, yet, 
there are, principally along the streams, blocks of forest 
of great exuberance. However, the heights, on the whole, 
show large denuded stretches, either on account of the 
rocky nature of the soil or because of deforestation by the 


natives. 


natives. The earth, carried away by rain, x8 concentrated 
in plains of varied extent, form the only soil which may 
be used for agriculture without artificial improvements. 
Upper Guinea, where the last buttresses of Fouta Jallon 
dwindle out, has the ae Se Sudanese plains, 
streams of a less torrential/and a vegetation less dense 
and less luxuriant. Following the twisting frontiers of 
the colony, that part of French Guinea which touches 
Liberia, and which constitutes a distinot region, is very 
mountainous; on its south slope, it is covered with forests 
which resemble the great forests of the Ivory Coast; this 


is denominated the forest region. 


Climate. 





The climate of the colony varies according to differ- 
ent regions and in each one of these according to altitude. 
On the whole, it is characterized by two seasons: the dry 
and the rainy season; in the coast zone the variations of 
temperature are feeble, on account of the humidity of the 
atmosphere, moving between 22 degrees and 25 degrees Centi- 
grade minimum, and 26 degrees and 32 degrees Centigrade 
maximum. The central region is characterized by a brusque 
coolness at night as well as by a drier temperature than 
that of the coast; there the thermometer can descend to 5 
degrees and ascend to 38 degrees Centigrade. In the Sudan- 
ese region, the dry season lasts a longer time and the 
thermometer oscillates between 16 degrees and 40 degrees 
Centigrade. In the forest region the rains are almost” 
continual and the climate is rather humid with a temperature 


rerely exceeding 50 degrees Centigrade. 


Races, 
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Races, Religions and Customs. 
The principal ethnical groups of French Guinea are: 


(1) In the coastal region, the Susus or Jiallonkés; the 
Bagas; the Timenees, the Mandes, the Nalous. They are more 
or less intelligent races whose chief occupations are 
fishing and agriculture. These raves are mostly pagans. 

(2) In the middle Guinea, the Peulhs or Foulahs, who, 
came from the east and conquered the country between the 
16th and 18th centuries. Probably of semetic origin and 
in spite of many changes ie eowes of thetn migrations, 
they have preserved a very particular physiognomy. They 
are shepherd people and, with the aid of the aboriginal 
Jiallonkés, have taken up cattle rearing. They are begin- 
ning to take an interest in agriculture. These people are 
all Moslems. 

(3) The Malinkés, who people upper Guinea, are 
robust and moderately intelligent. They engage in fishing, 
hunting, agriculture and commerce. The greater number of 
them have been converted to Mohammedanism, but preserve 
many of their beliefs and their pagan rites. 

(4) On the Liberian frontier the Kissians, the Tomas 


and the Guerzés are primitive pagan tribes. 


Economic Information. 

The economic development of French Guinea is closely 
connected with the number of its population, the extent 
of its communications and the development of its agri- 


culture. 


Population 
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Population and Labor. 
The population of French Guinea, according to 4 


census of 1930, amounted to 2,220,465 inhabitants, or a 
density of 8.84 inhabitants to the square kilometer. 
This figure is interesting when it is compared with the 
whole of French West Africa which does not reach 3 in- 
habitents per square kilometer. 

These 2,220,465 inhabitants are divided as follows: 
2,217,799 natives and 2,665 Europeans (1,528 French and 
1,137 foreign). 

The chief centers of French Guinea are: Conakry, 
the capital, with 8,866 inhabitants, 799 of whtoh are 
Europeans, and Kankan, with 9,982 inhabitents of which 
190 are Europeans (1926 figures). 

Conditions regarding native labor in French Guinea 
are regukated by a decree of October 22, 1925, a resolu- 
tion of the Governor General of March 20, 1926, and 
resolutions of the Lieutenant Governor of August 6th and 
30th, 1926. The recruiting :.of labor depends almost 
solely on the wages offered; in that colony where every 
able-bodied man can make a living for himself and family 
from the soil, he is loathe... to abandon his independent 
situation for 8 wage-earning job unless he finds it a 
decided advantage to do so. Wages vary according to the 


regions. 


Communications. 

The communication system of the colony includes ports, 
railways, roads, interior navigation, a postal, telegraphic 
and telephone system, 

Ports. 


The only commercial seaport is Conekry. Access, which 


is 
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is hindered by a bar, is through a buoyed channel between 
Isles de Los and the peninsula of Tombo. Loading and un- 
loading operations are accomplished on the quay, the latter 

a wooden wharf 240 meters long, served by a railway, equipped 
with several cranes and fresh water connections, Opera- 
tions of loading and unloading in the roads are done by a 
private company. 

The equipment at Conakry quay and wharf includes four 
steam cranes (one of 4 tons and three of 3 tons). Floating 
equipment includes one tugboat of 256 horsepower, one 
steel lighter of 30 cubic meters, three small boats (two 
of 15 horsepower and one of 30 horsepower), one launch of 
15 horsepower, one cup drddger of 200 horsepower due to be 
replaced by a new and more powerful plant, one twin-motored 
launch of 25 horsepower, two cistern lighters of 50 cubic 
meters and ten 30 ton lighters. , 

Repair equipment consists of a mechanically fitted 
hull and a tow boat with a 15 ton cross bar having a reach 
of 10 meters. The area of covered sheds is 2,266 square 
meters. 

The maximum daily loading and discharging capacity of 
the wharf is from 250 to 350 metivic tons, according to the 
nature of the loading and the amount of labor employed and 
from 250 to 350 tons in lighters from the small roadstead,. 

The project of the capture of the waters of the Ketima 
will afford a daily supply of 1,000 tons in all seasons. 
The daily supply is now 50 to 500 tons according to season. 

The port of Conakry is served by the following naviga- 
tion companies; (1) French companies: Chargeurs Réunis 
(Bordeaux), Société Navale de l'Ouest and Compagnie Venture 
Weir (Havre and Bordeaux), Compagnie Fabre et Fraissinet 


(Marseilles), 


(Marseilles), Compagnie des Transports Maritimes de 
l'Afrique Occidentale Frangaise (Neites and Bordeaux). 

(2) Foreign companies: Elder Dempster and Company , Limit- 
ed (Liverpool), Holland West Afrika Lijn (Rotterdam) , 
Woermann Linie (Hamburg), American West African Line (New 
York). 

The present equipment of the sort is not sufficient 
for the traffic of the colony. A project has recently been 
adopted which consists of the construction of a quay wall 
parallel to the current, as an extension to the present 
wharf; 300 meters long, it will permit two ships to come 
alongside; a railway and am narrow gauge cartway will 
serve this quay. At the extremity of the existing wharf 
a filled?platform will permit the construction of a refri- 
gerating warehouse for bananas. This construction is being 
carried on now. 

In 1929, 6,000 ships, registering 2,131,513 tons, 
entered and cleared Conakry, @ischarging and loading 
81,089 tons of freight. 

At the mouth of the Rio Nunez is the small port of 
Victoria, where boats drawing up to 6 meters can moor at 
high tide; its traffie is less important, 306 ships 
entered and cleared in 1929, registering 13,494 tons, 
dischapging and loading 5,984 tons of merchandise. 


Railways. 
There is but one railway in French Guinea, that of 


Conakry to Kankan; it has been called the backbone of 

the colony which it traverses for 662 kilometers. Three 

passenger trains per week run each way. The journey is 

accomplished in two days with a night stop at Mamou. The 
principal 
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principal stations are: Kindia (153 kilometers), Mamou 
(298 kilomters), Dabola (442 kilometers), Kouroussa (588 
kilometers), Kankan (662 kilometers). The Conakry-Niger 
(Government opepéted) showed the following figures for 
1929: passenger kilometers, 19,104,753; ton kilometers, 
14,458,409; total receipts, 12,472,537 francs; total ex- 
penses; 22,207,550 francs; net revenue, 365,187 francs. 
’ 


Roads. 

Due to its tortuous relief, French Guinea has not 
been able to build, in the same degree as other colonies 
of the group, a complete system of roads practicable for 
vehicles. The few roads existing are particularly well 
established and kept up. 

The road system of French Guinea comprises 2,077 
kilometers. It is divided into main roads, rural tracks 
and automobile trails open during the dry season. 

Existing roads. (1) The main roads have a length of 
561 kilometers and connect the following points: 


Lower Guinea 


A Kilometers 
Conekry-Foréoaria-Pharmoréah........e+s06 124 
Branch toward Rotouma-Kaporo atxmmxxk&... 4 
Branoh to Kekoulime occiccisicscicoeccsevetvssede 3 
Branch to Ditetis cs ccvcwcwewses ane cocens 16 
Other OraneheS...ccccccccccscccecscssccere 14 
BOLLE =BAKONG 6:sd.d,cnecvesaceeatseseiee essence 23 
KiNGTO-RD 06-0. 6 6:6:06.86.G TIVO C EHEC RED OOS OR 7 


Middle Guinea 


Manoue DO bG=P1 4G 66 0. e:e:waieeieieec0 00 euweeeewe« 150 
DAbOLE-FOPONGD és 6.6 6.000560. 6:6:0 60s a we Hse ss 110 


Upper Guinea 
Renkai<QAlGHHG s Kb. c0ssccuwcenwweees een 110 
(2) Rural tracks are extended for 201 kilometers and 


serve the localities named as follows: 


Lower 


—: 


Lower Guinea (Conakry-Forécariah Road) 
Kilometers 


Branch to OCuanki fone s 0/606 scieswecivecs sees -1/2 
Branch to MOTrepayA<COKS 60 6c002600:0:0060008 12 
Branch to Médina and SongoO.....secseeeeee Bl 
Kouria-Suzor plantation....cccsscevescees 3-1/2 
LinBan-SANBOya.cccccsecccsccsescccccececs Ly 
Souguéta plantations. «vcicicccvtccsdecrees 2 


Middle Guinea (Mamou-Labé Road) 


Branch to Dalaba to Ditinn......ccceesvee 32 
Branch to Bomboli-Kébali-Ditinn.......... 44 
Branch to Pita to Timbi Madina........... 23 
Kébali to WON MO TANG sd < hah aSakee ReweSw eames 32 
Pita-Bentignel..cccsccccccccenevccccscvvee 11 


(3) Automobile trails, open during the dry season, are 
844 kilometers in length and afford communication as follows: 


Middle Guinea 
Kilometers 
Labé-Tountourou-Tougud..cescsccsccseccces i} 
Penedaka-KOvenan$ oio.0 si 6b scewsieseraacwanes 20 
LAVA-SALAYAscrcccccrcccccscccessccvsceses 6 


Upper Guinea 


Kenkan-Bougouni through Kelan Kalan...... 208 

Kankan-Dielibakoro to SLiguiTri.ccsccccccee 90 

Kankan-Kissidougou...ccsccscccssscvesecce 180 

Kankan-Guannakoro-Diélibakoro-Siguiri to 

the Sudan FCONGLOL 6 6.0 006 be. ews aeaww wee 215 

Roads under construction. The local government has 
begun the construction of 1,191 kilometers of main roads, 
of which 471 kilometers are already built. 


These roads are as follows: 


Lower Guinea (Conakry~Foréoariah-Pharmoréah) 


Already Total 
Constructed Length 


ome ters . 
Dubréka-Boffa-Boké eevee eaeeeeeeeene 27 -800 200 
Pharmoréah-Pamelap......seeseececs 3 12 
Kindia-Bokaria to Madina-Oula..... 23 57 
Kindia-Conakry (Kouria zone)...... 6 150 
Kindie-Friguiagbé, to Conakry..... 21 150 
Middle Guinea (Mamou-Labé) 

Branch to Poredaka-Dabola.....ceee 13 42 
Memou-Kindia through Konkouré..... 3% 150 
Dabola-Dinguiraye through Bissi- 

HVIER 6 cee ca@sssidoases ees scccenes 85.500 103 


Upper 


Upper Guinea 
Already Total 
Constructed vengen 
Kanken-Bougounl...ccccesscccecs 160 
Kanken-Bo0al@isccccccscccececcec 227 300 
Beyla-Niansonmoridougou...cccee 11 22 


Further, 112 kilometers of rural tracks are under construc- 
tion: 
| Lower Guinea 


Friguiagyé (station) to Deleroix-Maridet.... 
Friguiagbé (station) planters road........0- 


Upper Guinea 
Macenta-Konsankoro..ccccccccccscssscsccceese 100 
Projected Roads. The main roads under project total 


640 kilometers and will connect: 





Kilometers 
a 


Lower Guinea 





Kilometers 
RO =ECMOER sca: 9:0'00s dens pandedcen se844540we 160 
Upper Guinea 
Por wenres eesteue Seeeeeeaeeseseeseseeseeeeeeeee 180 
Kourous sa-Kissi ou Uscecoeceeeseeseecesesece 180 


- Faranah-Tiro-Kissidougou.....ccccccscceseses 120 

When these different roads will have been completed, 
the road system of French Guinea will total 3,569 kilo- 
meters. 

According to the last census effected in the colony, 
the number of motor vehicles in ciroulation was 674, of 
which 281 were passenger cars, 255 were trucks and 138 
were motor cycles. 

Postal automobile services operatex once a week 
between Dabola and Faraneh and twise a week between Mamou 
and Labé. 

One private automobile transport company has estab- 
lished services between Kankan and Kisgidougou. 

Subsidized automobiles operate mark between Kenkan- 
Kérouané and Kouroussa-Siguiri during the dry season. 


River 


River Navigation. 
All the streams and rivers of French Guinea are of 


a torrential mature and rocky barriers hinder easy communi- 
cation; between these barriers, however, some stretches 
are navigable. 

On the coast, most streams can be asoénded for a 
certain distance by;samall vessels. These small craft 
transported 58,497 tons in 1928. 

Navigation on that section of the Niger, between Kou- 
roussa and Bamako (3580 kilometers), is very interesting. 

It is, in fact, the shortest route to the regions on the 
bend of the Niger and a good part of the imports and exports 
of the French Sudan take this course, which is accessible 
each year from the end of June to the end of January, for 
boats drawing up to 80 centimeters. 

On this stretch of river, the government operates two 
tugboats, three steamers (one for passengers) and 55 
barges (lighters) of 80 to 250 tons. In 1928, 1,400 tons 
of merchandise and 1,200 passengers were transported. 

The journey is one of an average of eight days on the 


ascent and three days on the descent. 


Postal, Telegraphic and Wireless Systems. 
Conakry is connected with France by French cables 


from Conakry to Dakar. To the south cables connect Conakry 
with Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Grand Bassam, Cotonou, Libre- 
ville, Cape Lopez and Loango. 

French Guinea has 36 post and telegraph offices, 21 
of which are first class post offices, 8 are postal 
agencies and 5 are auxilliary offices. Four stations 


accept private telegraph messages. 
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4 telephonic system serves Conakry and Kindia. 

The capital is connected by wireless telegraph with 
all the chief centers of the colony. 

Mail and parcel post are carried by railways, by cut- 
ters, by automobile and by"head load". All the first class 
offices handle simple parcel post, money orders and regis- 
tered matter. 

A postal check service is maintained with France. 
Telegraphic money transfers between France and the colony 
are fixed at 4,000 minimum and 100,000 francs maximun. 

A savings bank has been established in French Guinea; 
nine post offices participate in these operations. 

4A wireless station fitted at Conakry receives messages 
direct from Bordeaux. It handles service with vessels at 
sea and local service with other stations of French West 


Africa, 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 


French Guinea, due to the diversity of its climates 
and soils, gives place to great variety of natural prod- 
ucts, 

Further, the rapid progression in this colony of 
cultivation with modern implements, gives rise to the ex- 
-pectation that future production will show large increases. 

The principal products cultivated by the natives are 
rice, fonio and millet, which form the base of their ali- 
mentation. They also grow maize, sweet potatoes, manioo, 
peanuts and some vegetables. Of all these products only 
rice and peanuts are exported, in small quantities, to 
foreign neighboring colonies. The whole production may 


be 
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be increased considerably when the natives are induced to 
take up modern methods. The use of agricultural machinery 
and the use of farming animals has, for some years, shown 
remarkable progress in French Guinea. This progress is 
such that, at the moment, the administration, which since 
the war has taken the initiative in this movement, can no 
longer supply the demands for assignments of agrivultural 
material; this work, begun in 1918, with nine converted 
cultivators, 12 ploughs and 129 trained oxen, has shown 
the following results: at the beginning of 1929 there were 
3,908 farmers using the plough, 15,4235 oxen were trained, 
5,310 ploughs and 2,255 harrows were in service, 28,455 
hectares were tilled in European style. Further, a school, 
intended to train young natives in the use of the plough, 
has been annexed to the cotton farm at Kankan; another 
school has been fitted up at Bomboli in Fouta Jallon. 
Finally, the colony sends certain cultivators to the farms 
at Dordogne to be initiated into the general processes 
employed in French agriculture. The movement will be 
largely extended with the working of the mutual agricul- 
tural credit, instituted in French West Africa by a decree 
of May 22, 1926, and which will begin to operate in the 
near future, 

Agricultural products entering into commercial export 
are almost wholly tree-gathered produce; palm kernels, 
palm oil, rubber, sesame, wax, gum copal and kola nuts. 

Though French Guinea has no forests of palm trees 
comparable to those of Dahomey and the Ivory Coast, it 
possesses important palm zones on the coast and in the 


region near Liberia. Palm oil extracted by the natives 


by 
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by processes still rudimentary is almost entirely consumed 
locally. . 

Rubber, which before the war was the principal source 
of wealth of the colony, is gathered principally from vines 
of the landolphia species. Rubber exports in 1912 surpassed 
2,000 metric tons; they were but 376 tons in 1929, planta- 
tion rubber of the Orient having struck a fatal blow to 
the French Guinea production. 

Kola nuts figure in a very active commerce; gathered 
mainly in the border region near Liberia, they are trans- 
ported by native caravans to the French Sudan and but a 
small quantity figures in the export statistics of the 
colony. 

Gum copal, indigo, kapok, figure in an interesting 
amount of business. 

With a view of improving the quality of the principal 
raw products of the colony, conditions of sale and export 
of palm kernels, rubber, palm oil, wax, sesame, rice, 
indigo, hides and skins, pepper, leaf tobacco and gum 
copal are regulated by local decrees, This service of 
verification is under the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the colony. 

There is a Chamber of Commerce and Industry in French 


Guinea; it is located at Conakry. 


European Colonization, 
Apart from native agriculture, reservations have been 


made for experiments by European planters who have centered 
principally on fruit (bananas and pineapples) and coffee. 

French Guinea, due to its proximity to Frange and to 
its favorable climate, appears particularly adopted for 


banana 
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banana growing. Banana consumption shows a continued increase 


in France. About twenty European planters have estalished 
themselves in French Guinea (coast region and near Kindia) 
and have requested concessions totaling more than 7,460 hec- 
tares. Only 430 hectares (about 6 per cent.) are under pro- 
duetion, The reason for this feeble effort is due to the 


fact that the storage of fruit in the colony and the trans- 
port from the coast of Africa to France have not been organ- 
ized. However, as previously mentioned, a refrigerating 
werehouse is under construction at Conakry and the operating 
company already handles the transport of a certain amount of 
fruit to France with specially fitted boats. An increase in 
shipments, which have grown considerably since 1920 may be 
expected with the realization of these improvements. Ina 
few years French Guinea will be one of the main suppliers 
of bananas for France. From 266 metrio tons in 1920, exports 
of bananas from French Guinea have increased to more than 
6,100 tons in 1929, all consigned to France or French colonies. 
Another cultivation that may be of interest to Europeans 
is coffee; the natives are planting more and more coffee 
trees, especially in Middle and Upper Guinea. The most wide- 
spread vaeristies are the "Arabica", the "Nunez", the "Liberia", 
the "Stenophylla", the "Robusta" and the "Kouilou" which has 
shown excellent results in Togo and Dahomey. Great encour- 
agement is given to coffee culture in Upper Guinea; nurse- 
ries have been established for the distribution of plants 
to the natives. 
The cultivation of tobacco is undertaken only by the 
natives who export appreciable quantities of leaf tobacco 
to foreign neighboring colonies each year. A smal] amount 
of citronella and Vetiver is collected by the natives. 
Cotton, cultivated throughout the colony by the natives 
for their personal needs, has not yet been taken up by 


Europeans. 
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Europeans. One cotton plantation at Kankan is seeking 
the most adaptable selection for the French Guinea soil 
and climate; a ginning and pressing mill operates at 


Kouroussa. 


Concessions Systems 
Rural concessions are granted up to 200 hectares by 


the Lieutenant Governor, from 200 to 2,000 hectares by 
the Governor General and above 2,000 hectares by the 
Minister of the Colonies on the advice of a commission of 
colonial concessions. Concessions granted vary according 
to the nature of the exploitations undertaken and the 
resources of the petitioner. Rural concessions are al- 
ways granted temporarily, generally for a period of five 
years, at the expiration of which the grant must be justi- 
fied in accordance with the conditions of concession. 
Rents are very small: 2 francs per hectare per year with 
a minimum of 25 francs during the period of provisional 
concession; a grant of definite concession pays a rent 
of 20 francs per hectare with a minimum of 100 francs, 
Demands for concessions must be made on stamped 
paper and contain information concerning the civil status 
of the applicant, the statutes of the company, 4 pro- 
spectus in triplicate indicating the aim of the interested 
party, cultivation to be undertaken and the capital avail- 
able for the enterprise, An inquiry is then opened in 
the district where the concession is demanded, after 
which the application is accorded or rejected by the 
administration; lands upon which natives exercise rights 
of usage are not open to concessions. 


Livestock. 


Livestock. 

Animal breeding constitutes one of the most important 
resources of the colony. Cattle are particularly cared 
for on account of the interest in traction animals in 
connection with improving the processes of cultivation. 
Excellent shepherds like the Peulhs are rearing cattle in 
Fouta Jallon; Upper Guinea is equally well provided. Only 
the coast region, due to its humid tropical climate, 
possesses few animsls. A late census taken showed the 
following figures: 

BoPines.....+.+- 488,893 
Sheep.....2+2+e6 109,100 
GOBEB. wosscceeee 144,193 
Horses and 
donkeys....... 1,721 

Oxen are of short height (1 meter 20 at the most), 
their weight hardly exceeds 350 kilos, but their meat is 
considered good. Local consumption of meat is great as 
the figures of hide exports show (874 metric tons in 
1928 and 538 tons in 1929). Exports of live cattle to 
neighboring foreign colonies (chiefly Sierra Leone) was 
11,157 heads in 1929; 19,5635 sheep were exported during 
the same year. 

Epizootic parasites constitute the gravest danger 
to livestock in French Guinea; bovine pest, peripneumonia 
and charbon (an infectious malady) play havoc with the 
flocks. <A zootechnic service is struggling against these 
plagues. 


Forests. 

French Guinea, more or less a mass of trees, scat- 
tered growth and ocanopied woodland along its streams, has 
only one forest region: that part of Upper Guinea bodering 
on Liberia and the Ivory Coast. Due to difficult trans- 


portation 
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portation on account of the inaccessibility of this region, 
this interesting section of the colony never has been ex- 


ploited. 


Mineral Production, 

The mineral formations of French Guinea are not yet 
wholly known, However, certain minerals are being worked 
among which are the following: 

(1) Mineral iron which comes from decomposed rock, and 
bauxites which contains on an average from 50 to 55 per 
cent. aluminium. 

(2) Aluminium, found in the Boké region, layers of 
which have been analysed as containing 50 to 52 per cent. 
of aluminium, 8 per cent. of silica, 17 per cent. of iron 
and some traces of titanium. 

Gold has been worked for a long time by the natives of 
Siguiri, it is found there in alluvial deposits. 

The few experiments of European exploitation of auri- 
ferous deposits in this region have not succeeded. In 1929, 


65 kilos of native gold was exported from French Guinea. 


Industry. 


Native industry includes potters, wicker workers, gold- 
smiths, shoemakers, weavers, blacksmiths and dyers (whose 
work is much appreciated by natives), 

European industry is represented only by an oil mill 
and soap works at Conakry and two distillertes for manufac- 
turing parfumery extracts. Conakry has a construction conm- 
pany, an ice plant, a mechanical laundry and a fish drying 
factory. The Catholic mission there operates a printing 
establishment. 


Coumerce » 
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Commerce. 

If European agrisultural colonization is but in its in- 
fancy in French Guinea, commerce there, on the contrary, 
is flourishing. Numerous French and foreign companies, 
having their head offices in Europe, have branches at 
Conakry and secondary establishments in the chief posts of 
all the important centers of the colony. Apart from these 
companies, a few private individuals (Europeans and Syrians) 
maintain trading posts of smaller importance in different 
parts of the colony, along with a large number of native 
traders, 

Business consists of the sale of imported articles 
and the purchase of raw produce destined for exportation; 
all houses engage in the two series of operations. 

The general commerce of French Guinea, in 1929, amount- 
ed to 175,422,754 francs, of which 115,382,466 francs re- 
presented imports and 60,040,268 francs represented exports. 

Compared with prewar figures $36,057,964 francs in 
1913), the commerce of the colony has increased fivefold. 
This result was not wholly effected by the depreciation of 
the franc; exports from the colony increased from 14,284 
metric tons in 1915 to 32,749 tons in 1929, 

The principal imports in 1929 were: 


Principal Imports Quantity Value 
(Francs ) 


Cotton piece goods, other than 
BUNA... cere eeeeeeeeeeesKilos 1,571,881 48,688,061 


Metal manufactures.........Value ---- 9,048,931 
Machines and machinery.....value ---- 3,505,868 
Automobiles. csecesccescccee NOW 118 2,954,581 
WiNSS sy crvccvesccccccersecsss Levers 607 , 242 2,710,500 
Petroleum products......met.tons 1,142 2,412,715 
Sail cloth, tarpaulin, sacks, 

OCC, ceo cerccnecerevee ot, tons 313 2,210,976 
Wheat flour. .ccccscccvese kilos 1,035,567 2,115,893 
Iron manufactures.......met.tons 1,040 1,847,103 
Leaf tobacco. sssseccesesevekilos 115,272 1,480,561 
RUSS o6 die 8c ceeeuerssecceons hbLoe 848 ,065 1,177,542 
Building materials......met.tons 5,845 1,238, 334 


Sugar 


Principal Imports uantit Value 
(Francs) 
SuUMAL ec ccccecvccccccccces kilos 451,795 1,175,489 
OPIN ESs si a'8\6: lb a ables elses kee 58 , 618 1,549 ,652 
Sa. Beier eter icesbaee 5,746 1,077,631 
POLPTUMETY so coccccccccccece kilos 20 ,488 1,044,861 
Manufactured tobacco..... = 44,438 1,024,508 
Other UMpPOrTts..ccccsccces value beater tne? 50,143,660 
VOCAL so cvasvesesesnes 115,382 ,466 
Principal exports were: 
Palm kernels.....+e+++.emet.tons 12,150 17,789,171 
Cattle hideg.....+e0++.Kilos 538 , 320 6,776,000 
BAMANAB. ccocccccccceccce 6,110,072 6,110,072 
Pee ene 5,095 5,522,527 
WOR ec blecsecsiccessaciecce 6K L.Ooe 228 , 754 3,167,592 
Livestock (cattle)......heads 11,057 2,971,953 
SOSOMC. cc cccccccscoeseeoekilos 1,462,626 2,925,252 
RURDORS 660006 ese cdeceese bd 376,567 2,785,728 
Kola MU Wade ulesie'bie's o18 sles bid 173,579 1,414,513 
Gum co PeMateaiaee eeiee wees " 135,904 1,902,656 
Palm o eete:s:se ee ésiesie eels 500 ,576 1,056 ,194 
GOLA. cccccccccccccccccc sfVans 63,447 1,040,389 
Sheep and goat skins... .Kilos 95,814 882 , 226 
Leaf tobacco... ..ccccccce 108,112 646,181 
Livestock (sheep and ost cal hds. 19,563 760,156 
INGL go. .ccccccccecseeeeekKilos 250 , 4435 575,517 
Other exports...........Value --= 35,716,661 
PRERL 6:60 se wdicate eee 60,040, 268 
Banks. 


Two banks have agencies at Conekry: (1) Banque de 
l'Afrique Occidentale (bank of emission), 38 rue La Bruybtre, 
Paris; (2) Benque Braafafséqte Dtafttqhe|:, 25 rue Taitbout, 


Paris. 


DUTIES AND TAXES. 

The principal duties and taxes collected in French 
Guinea are: customs duties (acerutng : to the general budget 
of French West Africa); personal and property taxes; 
licenses; vehicle taxes; stamp taxes; arms tax; hunting 
permits; native personal taxes; land taxes, etc. All 
imposte, excepting customs duties, go to the budget of the 
colony. 


and 
Personal/property taxes are levied on Europeans. They 
comprise personal taxes of 100 francs per head and property 


taxes 
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taxes fixed at 5 per cent. of the yearly rent or the tax- 
able value of! furnished dwellings. 

Native personal taxes are levied on those tie haw 
not the status of French citizens. These taxes vary from 
12 to 20 francs per head, according to the district. 
Children under eight years of age are exempt. 

The rate of tax on constructed and not constructed 
landed property varies in the different centers of the 
colony, according to specified zones. 

Trade licenses consist of a fixed tax, based on the 
nature of business, industry ér profession}in a propor- 
tional tax of 5 per cent. of the taxable value of landed 
property devoted to commerce and industry; in 4& transac- 
tion tax fixed at 2 per cent. of the value of imports 
and exports (the invoice value is majorated 25 yer cent. 
for tax purposes). Licenses vary from 560 to 5,000 francs — 
per year according: to the importance and nature of 
business. 

An annual tax is collected on public and private 
motor vehicles, rickshaws, “pousse-pousses" and animal 
drawn vebtdles. This tax, figured according to the type 
of vehicle, varies from 30 francs a year for a bicycle 
to 300 francs per year for a public auto bus. ‘ 

Stamp taxes, the rates of which are the same in all 
the colonies of French West Africa, except Senegal, are 
levied on deeds and records; these taxes replace regis- 
tration and similar stamp taxes. 

Annual taxes on arms are from 10 or 60 francs for 
shot guns, from 25 francs for revolvers and pistols, from 
100 francs for rifles and from 50 francs for other arms. 

Hunting permits vary from 30 to 4,000 francs, accord- 
ing to the hunt undertaken. 

Other 
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Other receipts which, in general, come from industrial 
enterprises maneged by the colony (post, telegraph, govern- 
ment printing, ports), go to the local budget which was 
figured at 49,453,609 francs, in receipts and expenditures, 
for 1930. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The capital of French Guinea is at Conakry, where the 
Governor resides, The Governor, who assumes the title of 
Lieutenant Governor, administrates the colony with the 
assistance of a secretary general and an administrative 
council composed of officials and elected members. 

French Guinea is not represented in Parliament, but 
elects a delegate to the Supreme Council of the Colonies. 
The whole territory comprises two mixed communes 
(Conakry and Kankan) and eighteen districts administered 

by an administrator of colonies. 

Troops stationed in French Guinea consist of one 
battalion of skirmish troops at Conakry. The territorial 
commander of the colony resides at Kindia. 

European law is dispensed by a tribunal of first in- 
stance, sitting at Conakry, and whose jurisdiction extends 
throughout the colony. For the natives, justice is dis- 
pensed by native tribunals sitting in each district. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts 
by special agents of the Treasury, and are centralized 
through the Treasurer-paymaster of the colony, who resides 
at Conakry. 

Primary instruction is given to children by 68 French 
and native teachers in a school at Conakry, in two orphan- 


ages, 
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ages, in 8 regional schools and in 52 elementary schools. 
These schools group 4,979 pupils. Professional instruction 
is given in a school of apprenticeship nittedlied to the 
primary school at Conakry, in two professional agricultural 
sections at Labé and Kankan, and in five courses of school 
management. These schools number 252 pupils. Nine private 
congregationalist schools, with one teacher each, give in- 
struction to 5351 pupils. There are also 2,556 native 
Koranic schools in the colony where 18,997 pupils are 
taught the rudiments of the Koran. 

Medical assistance and the struggle against epidemics 
are ensured by a hospital and a lazaretto, 18 dispensaries 
and 9 maternity posts throughout the colony, and sanitary 
services in seven principal localities. The medical service 
is performed by doctors of the colonial troops and by native 
doctors and native midwives in certain districts. The 
Pasteur Institute of Paris has an annex at Kindia, where 


experiments and studies are made on anthropoid monkeys. 


CONCLUSION. 


a colony 
French Guinea is/picturesque/of a very varied aspect. 


Its resources are numerous due to the diversity of its 
regions and climates; the mass of its population is intelli- 
gent and hard working. Its communication system, if not 

yet complete, is being developed and is particularly well 
cared for; its maritime ports will be improved in years to 
come. With the possibilities of the extension of agricul- 
ture and the growth of tropical fruit, French Guinea, by 

its proximity to France, appears to be able to look toward 


a bright economic future. 


IVORY COAST. 


IVORY COAST. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Geographic. 

The Ivory Coast, of an almost regular quadrilateral 
shape, covers an area of 324,000 square kidometers (near- 
ly three fifths of the area of France). Located én the 
Gulf of Guinea, between the Republic of Liberia and the 
British Colony of the Gold Coast, it is bounded on the 
East by this last colony, on the North by the Upper Volta 
and French Sudan, on the West by French Guinea and Liberia. 
It is situated between the 5th and 10th degrees of north 
latitude and the 5th and llth degrees of west longitude. 

It is entirely within the tropical zone and its 
maritime littoral consists of a broad ribbon of sand, 
limited on the north by a series of lagoons parallel to 
the sea, Behind the lagoons, for a depth varying from 
150 to 300 kilometers, is an immense forest the area of 
which is estimated at 12 million hectares. This mighty 
tract, where gigantic trees reach a height of 60 meters, 
is extremely dense. The trees are so close together and 
the foliage so thick that it at once gives a grand and 
overwhelming impression; from an economic view point, it 
contains an almost indefinite reserve of timber. 

On the north of the forest zone, the country recovers 
the aspect of the Sudanese Savannahs. Vegetation becomes 
less and less dense; the savanneahs dominate and arborescent 
vegetation is only found in valleys and near streams. 

The orographical formation of the Ivory Coast presents 
little of interest; the land rises uniformly from the 
ocean towards the north, increasing in altitude by a 
hundred meters per degree of latitude. The north west 


region of the colony is mountainous. Within the borders of 


Liberia 
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Liberia and French Guinea are the Nimba mountains, one of 
the highest in West Africa, whose ramifications are pro- 
longed in the Ivory Coast by a series of peaks and denuded 
plateaus. 

It is from this region that two of the principal rivers 
of the colony take source: the Cavally which, during a 
part of its course form the frontier between Liberia and 
the Ivory Coast, and the Sassandra. Other important rivers 
are the Bandama and the Comoé. These four streams run 
from north to south, but, for generalppurposes, they are 
not navigable on account of numerous rapids. They are 
accessible to small steamers for about 60 to 70 kilometers 
on the lower course, beyond which only navigation in canoes 
is possible. 

The series of coast lagoons, more than 2,000 square 


kilometers in area, are open to navigation of small boats. 


Climate. 

The climate of the colony is characterized by the 
almost constant uniformity of the temperature (especially 
in the coast zone), which varies between 20 degrees and 
SO degrees Centigrade and is of an extremely high humidity. 
The relative average humidity is from 80 to 95, almost 
reaching the saturation point af 98 at times. North of 
the forest region it oscillates around 75 and even at 
Korhogo, near the frontiers of the French Sudan, the 
average exceeds 60. 

‘' In general, there are two seasons, ‘the dry and reiny 
seasons, much more marked towards the north. The guiny 
season is preceded and followed by a stormy period which 
lasts some weeks. Between the season of continuous rain 


without 
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without storm and the second stormy period, a lull of 
about six weeks sets in, in the. south zone) during the 
months of August and September which is called the begin- 
ning of the aio couse, The actual dry season is during 
the months of December, January and February and in the 
Upper Ivory Coast extends through the month of March. 

At Grand Bassam, 2,050 millimeters of rainfall are 
registered yearly; 1,650 at Tabou; 1,250 to 1,500 in the 


north west region and but 850 in the north east region. 


Races, Religions, and Customs. 
The principal ethnical groups of the Ivory Coast com- 


prise seven great tribes of variable importance as follows: 

(1) The Agni-Ashanti tribe, who people the eastern 
part of the colony from the coast as far as the region of 
Bondoukou, a vast region between the Comoé and the Banda- 
ma, This race came from the Gold Coast and is noted for 
the polished manners and meticulous politeness of its 
member §. 

(2) The Koua-Koua tribe is spread throughout the 
aouth, between Comoe and Sassandra. It is composed of 
numerous groups speaking different idoms, which are not 
possible of definition as the origin. All the natives 
belonging to this tribe are pagans. 

(3) The Krooman tribe is encountered in the east, 
between Sassandra and the Cavally; the Kroomen are good 
maritime workers and stevedores. They are pagans. 

(4) The Dan-Gouro tribe inhabits all the central 
region of the west; it is a group of raw and fierce customs. 
They are pagans. 

(5) The Mandés; under this group are numerous tribes 
of common origin, but often of different customs, spread 


throughout 
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throughout most of the colonies and scattered in the Upper 
Ivory Coast. They are, in general, Moslems. 

(6) The Sénoufos are backward end peaceful people; 
they are good cultivators, They inhabit the region of the 
Upper Ivory Coast. They are all pagans. 

(7) The races. of the north east of the colony are 


primitive pagan tribes. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION. 


Population and Labor. 
The population of the Ivory Coast, according to 4 census 


of 1930, amounted to 1,814,679 inhabitants, or 4 density of 
nearly 5.60 inhabitants per square kilometer; the average 
of the whole of French West Africa does not reach 5 in- 
habitants per square kilometer. 

This population was divided as follows: 1,811,392 
natives, 2,812 French and 475 foreigners. 

The principal towns of the Ivory Coast are: Abidjan 
with 9,126 inhabitants, of which 682 are Europeans; Bouaké, 
5,786 inhabitants (93 Europeans); Grand Bassam, 6,966 in- 
habitents of which 352 are Europeans; Lahou, 5050 inhab- 
itants (62 Europeans); Dimbokro, 1,223 inhabitants (67 
Europeans). The capital, Bingerville, counts only 866 
inhabitants (94 Europeans). These are all 1926 figures. 

Conditions regarding native labor in the Ivory Coast 
are regulated by a decree of October 22, 1925, a resolu- 
tion of the Governor General of Maroh 29, 1926, and reso- 
lutions of the Lieutenant Governor of the Ivory Coast of 
November 15, 1926, March 16, 1927, and July 27, 1927. 

The reoruiting of labor is in the hands of the employers 
themselves, the administration only intervening to ensure 


the 
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the application of the regulations in vigor. The natives 
appear to prefer agricultural work and planters recruit 
laborers easily enough. Forest work, more difficult, 
finds less favor with the natives and timber enterprises 


experience difficulties at times in finding workers. 


Communications. 

The communication system of the colony includes 
marine roadsteads, one railway, roads, interior naviga- 
tion, a postal,telegraphic and telephone system. 

Marine Roadsteads. 

The coasts of the Gulf of Guinea, where the bar phe- 
nomenon is ever present, does not allow the construction 
of ports. Open roadsteads have been more or less adopted; 
they are, in order of traffic importance, Grand Bassan, 
Lahou, Assinie, Sassandra and Tabou. The Grand Bassam 
roadstead handles the most traffic because it is the only 
one provided with a wharf. The other ports do not possess 
any piers, whatsoever, and loading and unloading is accom- 
plished by surf boats. A second wharf is under construc- 
tion at Port Bouet, opposite Abidjan, terminus of the 
Ivory Coast railway, to which it will be connected. This 
connection will be made by two bridges, one a floating 
bridge) over the two arms of the lagoon. The wharf will 
be 405 meters long and will be fitted with a 20 ton, a 
10 ton and eight 5 ton cranes. 

The equipment of the wharf at Grand Bassam includes: 
a foot bridge, 198 meters long and 7.20 meters wide; a 
landing, 70 meters long and 20 meters wide; a platform 
of 7.20 meters or 5.90 meters above high water mark; six 
5 ton and two 10 ton cranes; numerous narrow gauge trecks 


connecting the wharf with the customs warehouses and the 
timber 
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timber pier on the lagoon (this latter is served by a 5 ton 
and a 10 tonx crane). 

In 1929, 1,300 vessels entered and cleared Grand 
Bassam, discharging and loading 168,295 tons of freight. 

Grand Bassam and Tabou are served regularly by the 
Compagnie des Chargeurs Réugus (Bordeaux) and the Compagnies 
Fabre and Fraissinet (Marseilles). According to cargo 
offered vessels of these two companies and those of the 
companies mentioned below touch the different ports of the 
colony: 

Soetété Navale de l'Ouest and Compagnie Venture Weir 
(Havre and Bordeaux); Elder Dempster and Company, Limited 
(Liverpool); Hollend West Afrika Lijn (Rotterdam); Woermann 
Linie (Hamburg); Compagnie Roma (Genoa); and the American 
West African Line (New York). 

Railways. 

There is but one railway in the Ivory Coast, running 
from Abidjan north to Ferkessédougou (558 kilometers). 

The principal stations are Agboville, Dimbokro, Bouaké and 
Katiola. One train leaves daily from Abidjan and one from 
Ferkessédougou; the journey is accomplished in two days 
with a night stop at Boumké. 

The Ivory Coast Railway (government operated) showed 
the following figures for 1929: passenger kilometers, 
58,583,388; ton kilometers, 22,175,963; total receipts, 
24,450,038 francs; net revenue, 7,846,704 francs. 

Roads. 

The road system of the Ivory Coast comprises 4,600 
kilometers open to traffic almost the year around. All 
of the great centers of production are connected with 


roads to the railway. 
The 
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The principal roads are as follows: 
Kilometers 


Abidjan to Grand Bassam (beach road)..eeesseeeeee 40 
Abidjan to Grand Bassam, via Bingerville......... £6, 
Abidjan to Lopou, Vid Dabo s iises tccvvcrcccdcsecs 75 
BOUNA CO AALS s o:c.0.0:0.0 00s 60d 60066006 56es 2d Come ss 40 
Lopou to Divo, via N'Douci and Tiassalé.......... 146 
TIBGRGIN G6 TONDO. ccscviiccceenewneccessecncows BB 
Agboville to Bondoukou, via Abengourou........... 346 
Dimbokro to Ouellé, wia Bongouanou.......ee..2++. 167 
Dimbokro to Ouellé, via Bocanda.....ssecsceeeeeee 125 
N'DokouassikTo to Bocande....ccascscccsccscccsses 26 
Dimbokro to Bouaflé, via Toumodi and Yamoussoukro 144 
Toumodi to ONIN G a is 555d 55608 ds S55 DIDO RGSA ES ES RTS 55 
Boueké to Touba, via Béoumi and Séguéla.......... 198 
Boueaké to DEDGKGLE 6 6666 aSE CSCW ONSTAR SO SR 112 
Katiola to BG GC Nias ov giver statipiianicive socal :ev alia “capa h tee! azarae reales 88 
Bouaké te Yamoussoukro, vie Totokro and Tiébissou. 112 
Bouaké to the Upper Volta frontier, via Katiola, 

Tafiré and Ferkessédougou.....ssececececeeseses 300 
Bouaké to the French Suden frontier, via Fer- 

kessédougou and Niell1é,....c ccc eeseeeecvenseee 365 
Ferkessédougou to Odienné, via Korho.o and Boun- 

LOLS 5: 8:56: 666d B:0:R Ole GSTS Ra OSE 49S Tw DR DOE 320 
PELITE Te TOPO M iiss ce reksdsiverianerexecesseann. 70 
Tafiré to Bouna, via N'Golodougou, Kong and Téhini 260 
Bouaflé to Guiglo, via Daola and Duékoué......... 216 
Boueall1é to Oumé, Wie Sinfra.cccosvcscevcosscoossece ILL 
Séguéla to Issia, via Vavouea et Dalo&........022. 179 
Sézué6ia to Men, Vie Sifié..rcctcsecsacersecsecass 136 
Duékoué to the French Sudan frontier, via Man, 

Touba, Odienné and Kimbiril&....ccccccccsccccee 447 
Divo to Issia, via Lakota and Gagnoa............. 181 
Gagnoa to Sassandra, via BuyO...cesssscsesesecess L155 
Buyo to BOUNIEs 26 56.46060404016004008080%4080 Sew 80 


Roads are constantly repaired and improved and wooden 
bridges are gradually being replaced by reenforced concrete, 
In a few years all the"automobilizable roads will be fur- 
nished with permanent bridges. 

Outside of these roads there exists a system of rural 
paths which connect the administrative subdivisions. Some 
are practicable for automobiles in the dry season. Their 
transformation into “automobilizable’ roads is gradually being 
pursued. 

On Jamary 1, 1931, there were 1,289 motor vehicles 
in service in the colony; 886 passenger cars, 8998 trucks 
and @ buses. 


River 
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River and Lagoon Navigation. 


Notwithstanding the number of its streams and rivers, 
the Ivory Coast has few navigable water courses due to 
numerous rapids. The Comoé is navigable as far as Alépé 
for steamers drawing up to one meter and for canoes as 
far as Maleamasso. The Bandama is accessible to small 
steamers as far as Almacré and at high tides as far as 
Broubrou. Canoes aseend as far as Tiassalé. The Bia, 
which flows into the Aby Lagoon is ascended by steamers 
as far as Aboisso. The Sassandra is accessible to canoes 
as far as Soubré. The Cavally takes steam launches as far 
as Tiboto; it is navigable after that by canoes for a fur- 
ther short diatance. 

On the other hand, the Ivory Coast possesses, in its 
lagoons which extend from the Gold Coast as far as Fresco, 
for a length of more than 300 kilometers, a fine system 
of navigable ways. In the south east of the colony, the 
lagoons of Aby, Tendo and Ehy (about 1,000 square kilo- 
meters) are navigable throughout the year by steamers draw- 
ing up to one meter. The Ebrié Lagoon, 115 kilometers 
long and 2 to 5 kilometers wide with an average depth of 
4 to 5 meters, affords communication between Grand Bassam, 
Abidjan, Dabou and Jacqueville; 4 canal, completed in 1923, 
connects the Ebrié Lagoon with the Lahou, the latter more 
shallow, only the north east arm of which is navigable 
throughout the year. The local administration is under- 
taking the construction of a junction canal between the 
Comoé and the Aby lagoons, which will connect Grand Bassam 
with Assinie, 

on 

A transport service operates/the Ebrié Lagoon with 

daily trips between Grand Bassam and Abidjan, oalling at 
Bingerville. 
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Bingerville. One other services operates with boats and 
serves Dabou once a week and Kaffree three times monthly. 
Postal, Telegraphic and Wireless Systems. 

The Ivory Coast is connected with France by the Dakar- 
Conekry French cable which is extended through Monrovia, 
Grand Bassam, Cotonou, Libreville, Cape Lopez, Loango, 
Lomé, and Duala. 

The colony has 39 post and telegraph offices, 17 of 
which are first class post offices, 2 are postal agencies, 
6 are auxiliary offices and 14 are station offices. 

A telephone system serves the principal centers of the 
colony. 

The capital is connected by wireless with all the 
principal centers and posts of the aiony. Mail and parcel 
post are carried by railways, by vessels, by automobile 
and by"head load", All the first class post offices handle 
simple parcel post, money orders and registered matter. 

A wireless station of 100 watts operates at Grand 
Bassam, wnich works with Conakry, Cotonou and Bamako, the 


latter station affording direct communication with France. 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 


Thanks to its climate and the abundance of its rains, 
the Ivory Coast grows numerous varieties of natural prod- 
ucts. The principal products cultivated are: bananas, 
plantains, yams, manioc or cassava, rice, maize, millet, 
peanuts, sundry varieties of haricot beans, vegetables, 
condiments and fruits. 

Agricultural products entering into commercial export 
are chiefly tree-gathered: palm kernels, palm oil, rubber, 

kola 
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kola nuts, kapok, shea nuts and sheanut butter. The:natives 
do a great deal of cacao cultivation, the sele of which 
means a very appreciable resource, 

The oil palm tree is found in the Ivory Coast. The 
principal oil palm centers, estimated at about 700,000 
hectares, are spread out along the lagoons of the littoral. 
However, the tree is found in all the forests and even s0 
far as the region of the Baoulé, Gouro and Bété savannahs. 
Exports of palm oil in 1929 amounted to 7,084 metric tons; 
palm kernel exports, dyring the same year, were 11,519 
tons, 

Rubber offers two commercial varieties: the "Funtumia", 
produced from a tree abundant in the great forest, and the 
"Nigger", coming from the gohine vines which are encountered 
in the north of the colony. Exports were negligible in 
1929 (42 metric tons). 

Kola trees are cultivated principally in the flanges 
north of the forest, as well as being scattered throughout 
the forests. New transport facilities have changed the 
direction of the kola nut traffic to the coast for export 
by vessels instead of the former way of caravan via the 
French Sudan and Senegal; 2,267 metric tons were furnished 
to other colonies of the group (mainly Senegal) and 45 
tons were exported, during 1929. 

Since the penetration of the railway into the Sudan- 
ese region, sheanut butter figures have increased in the 
exportations, passing from 77 metric tons in 1925 to 
2,099 tons in 1929. A large part of this product comes 
from the Upper Volta and is carried to the rail head by 
motor, trucks. 

Kapok was exported in the amount of 198 tons in 1929. 

Among 
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Among the native cultivations cotton must be mentioned. 
Considerable effort is being made in this direction in the 
Upper Ivory Coast. Several years of experiment have result- 
ead in the best selection suitable to local conditions. In 
1928, the production of cotton was estimated at 1,683 
metric tons of which 645 tons were consumed locally and 
the remainder exported. In 1929, 1,549 tons were exported. 
In the Ivory Coast two cotton farms are established at 
Bouaké and Ferkessedougou, carrying on researches for the 
improvement of cultivation and of the further selection of 
varieties; ginning is done by five mills at Bouaké (2), 
Dimbokro, Korhogo and Séguéla. 


Européan ‘Colonization. 


Oil palm, cacao and coffee have been centered upon by 
European enterprises. 

The natural oil palm tracts have been regulated end 
new stentatinne put into production. An experimental 
station, under the Government General of French West 
Africa, was established in 1924 in the colony at Mé. It 
studies the selection of trees, the upkeep of plantation 
and methods of increasing the quaatify and improving the 
quality of oil palm.. The agrisultural station at Binger- 
.ville maintains nurseries, of selected kinds of the oil 
palm bree. 

Exports of cacao which were 135 kilos in 1901, 2 tons 
in 1905, 15 tons in 1911, 1,036 tons in 1920, attained, in 
1928, 14,515 tons and reached 16,315 tons in 1929. The 
principal cacao centers are Indénié and the region of 
Tiassale. The cacao tree is cultivated in some European 
concessions, but the principal producers are the natives; 


they 
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they are encouraged in this cultivation by the local 
administration which has established, for their use, a 
special school at Soubrdé (Sassandra circle). 

Coffee grows wild in the Ivory Coast; in the forest 
region there ig a variety of small grains and one large 
grain (known as "small and large Indénié"). The latter 
appears to be a variety of "Excelsa". The berries resist 
the scolyte (a four winged insect) and makes a pleasant 
beverage; the local agrigultural service has undertaken 
the selection of coffee to obtain a standard type. There 
are, at the present time, numerous Europeans and natives 
engaged in coffee planting. 

Exports of coffee in 1929 were 405 tons; 287 tons 


went to other colonies of the group. 


Concessions System. 


Rural concessions are granted up to 200 hectares by 
the Lieutenant Governor, from 200 to 2,000 hectares by 
the Governor General and above 2,000 hectares by the 
Minister of the Colonies on the advice of a commission of 
colonial concessions. Concessions granted vary according 
to the nature of the exploitations undertaken and the 
resources of the petitioner. Rural concessions are always 
granted temporarily, generally for a period of five years, 
at the expiration of which the grant must be justified in 
accordance with the conditions of concession. Time may 
be extended by the local administration. 

Concessions may be granted free of charge to applic- 
ants under certain conditions, 

Demand for concession must be made on stamped paper 
and contain the civil status of the applicant, statutes 


of the company, 4 prospectus in triplicate indicating the 
aim 
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aim of the interested party, cultivation to be undertaken, 
and the capital available for the enterprise. An inquiry 
is then opened in the district where the concession is 
demanded, after.which the application is accorded or rejected 
by the administration; lands upon which natives exercise 
rights of usage are not open to concession. 

In 1928, 109 concessions, totaling 20,636 hectares, 


were granted to agricultural enterprises. 


Forest Concessions. 

Timber is one of the principal products upon which 
the prosperity of the Ivory Coast depends. In 1929, this 
colony exported 80 million francs worth of timber. 

Forest concessions operate in the following manner: 
First :6f all, exploration permits, valid for a period of 
three months and for an area of 25, 50, 75 or 100 square 
kilometers, are granted. This first permit gives the 
priority of obtaining a permit of exploitation on the 
same land. 

The permit of exploitation, granted for a year, may 
be renewed several times; it brings rights to a “chantier" 
which is five kilometers square or 2,500 hectares. Several 
permits may be granted to the same applicant and each 
carries with it the payment of a certain rent. 

A resolution of March 22, 1927, stated that forest 
exploration authorizations oan be granted as applying, per 
tenant, to areas from 10,000 hectares to 50,000 hectares 
for a period of 10 to 25 years. Several concessions of 
long duration may be granted to the same applicant, but 
the total area may not exceed 100,000 hectares. These 
different permits are granted under the following condi- 
tions: 


(1) Permit 
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(1) Permit of exploration; 500 francs for 25 square 
kilometers; 1,200 francs for 50 square kilometers; 2,500 
francs for 75 square kilometers; 3,100 francs for 100 square 
kilometers. 

(2) Temporary exploitation permits on 2,500 hectares: 
annual rent, 2,500 francs; security, 5,000 francs. Reforest- 
ation taxes: 25 francs per tree for mahogany and certain 
others; contract cutting rent per tree, 20 per cent. of the 
average sale price for species of category A (mahogany), 60 
francs for each tree of category B (Iroko, Tiama, Aboudikro, 
Kosipo, Sipo), 20 francs for those of category C (Badi, 
Bossé, Dibétou, Fraké, Framiré, Makoré, Niangon), and 6 
francs for category D (all other species). 

(3) Transfer of exploitation permits, 10,000 francs per 
2,500 hectares, 

Forestry enterprises which use a lerge mechanical plant 
on account of the paucity of labor, are forced to use a 
large amount of capital. Actual experience is indispensable 
to those who would seek forestry concessions in the Ivory 


Coast. 


Livestock. 

The Ivory Coast, excepting the northern region, is not 
a livestock country; a late census showed the following 
figures: bovines, 56,000; sheep and goats, 193,000; pigs, 
18,000; horses, 540. 

As to livestock, the colony may be divided into three 
zones: Upper Ivory Coast, or Sudanese zone; the middle 
zone, or Baowlé region; the lower coast, or lagoon region. 

Each of these regions, the soil, climateiand vegetation 
of which are different, has its own races of domestic 


enimals, 
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animals. The first zone is best provided with cattle, but 
not sufficiently to allow shipments of animals to the urban 
centers of the lower coast. Livestock could be increased 
there, as the center is favorable to breeding, if not for 
epizootic parasites. Cattle are of the Baoulé or the 

N'Dama race of Fouta Jallon. In the middle zone (Baould), 
an aboriginal bovine, remarkable for its weight, is found, 
but the total barely exceeds 8,000 heads. One breeding farm 
at Bouaké undertakes the selection of race and teaches 

young natives the care of domestic animals. As in the Upper 
Ivory Coast, sheep and goats belong to the FoutaliJallon race; 
goat meat is more appreciated than mutton. In the lagoons 
zone, breeding is very limited; the number of bovines being 
estimated at 5,000. Varieties of the Baoule race have been 


adapted to this region. 


Mineral Production, 

A recent mission of inspection has gathered a certain 
amount of data regarding minerals in the Ivory Coast. 
Manganese is found in three yeins in the region of Bondou- 
kou; ilmenite is found in large deposits along the littoral 
between Bliéron and San Pedro. 

Gold &s found in several regions of the colony, among 
others in the Baoule and the eastern part. Mostly worked 
from alluvial beds, it has been exploited for a long time 
by the natives. The best known deposits are those of 
Kokoumbo, worked by all the tribes of Baoulé; and the Samvi 
(Assinie). The only European enterprises are at Kokoumba 
In 1929, the Ivory Coast exported 2,515 grams of gold 
(10,227 grams in 1928). 


Industry. 
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Industry. 


Native industry includes weavers, dyers, blacksmiths, 
potters, shoemakers and carpenters; their work is disposed 
of locally. 

The Ivory Coast is one of the colonies of French West 
Africa where Buropean industry is most developed; two 
‘brick factories, one at Moosou near Grand Bassam, and the 
other at Dabou; eight saw mills, at Moosou and Abidjan; two 
construction companies at Grand Bassam and Abidjan; palm 
oil works at Drewin and Bingerville; cotton ginning and 
pressing mills; a cotton spinning and weaving mill. at 
Boueke; a distillery for manufacturing perfume essences at 
Dabakala; two xice factories at Grand Bassam and Abidjan; 


three electric power plants at Abidjan (2) and Grand Bassam, 


Commerce. 

The commercial movement of the Ivory Coast has in- 
creased considerably in the last ten years. While the 
decrease in value of the franc may have accounted for a 
certain part of the increases, its production has shown 
rapid growth and certainly accounts for a good deal of the 
remarkable progress shown by the following comparative 


figures: (Value in francs). 


Total 
Year Imports Exports General Commerce 
1919...... 23,537,038 28,478,553 52,015,391 
1921...0... 45,979,526 43 ,839 ,182 87,818,708 
20B3...... 55,737,843 62,617 ,632 118,355,475 
1925...... 106,211,528 117,050,360 223,261,888 
1926...... 181,580,971 213,819 ,198 395,400,169 
1927.....2. 193,305,193 235,467,066 428,772,259 
1928...... 255,689,425 254,045,908 489,735,333 
1929...... 244,976,632 261,539 ,266 506 , 515,898 


The 
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The principal exports, in 1929, were: 


antit Value 
Francs 
CACRO esc ccccccccc-cccccceekilos 16,514,689 97,860,060 
Cabinet woods..........met. .tons 72454 68 , 542,452 
Palm kernels...cccccses 11,319 22,782,485 
Palm OL) 6s soe eweaeriwes rian 7,083,592 19,688 , 669 
COCCONG Ssewrredecnnosne e 1,549,155 11,508,186 
Sheanut butter....ccees 2,098,875 7,197,806 


COMMON WOOdB...sececoce 
Wild animals skins..... 
Peanut GEL 6d. dciwiemiidaces 


17,304,000 11,869,055 
59,895 4,823,381 
965,603 4,141,205 


COL TOO sc 0:6 0 6606 Ce0e'eere% 405,102 3,664,193 
Cotton seed......cseeee 1,724,175 1,866 , 337 
Kola nuts. .ccccccccccce 206,636 1,494,003 
The principal imports were: 

Cotton piece goods, other 

than GUINEA. ccvcccccces kilos 764,072 56, 831, 638 
Metal manufactures....... Value --- 34, 073, 7495 
Iron manufactures......met.tons 135,594 19,545, "157 
Motor vehicles......cseee No. 510 13;629,660 
Machines and machinery... value --- 13 , 543, 582 
Petroleum products.....met.tons 6,951 12,448,715 
Automotive replacement 

POATEBrccccccccccscccces kilos 479 ,398 7,869 ,009 
WANGD 6 0:60:66 6.0:0:6.0:0'60:6e ce obd, COLE 1,530 , 946 7,361,035 
Building materials.....met.tons 19 »994 6,524,485 
Canned foodstuffs........ kilos 601,132 4,668,223 
Cotton thread....ccsccsee 149,294 4,512,123 
Wheat flour. .cccccccccces S 1,803,084 3,694,547 
Wearing apparel.....cscsee bs 64,503 3,024,825 
Banks. 


There are three banks in the Ivory Coast: 

(1) Banque de l'Afrique Occidentale (bank of emission), 
38 rue La Bruyére, Paris; agency at Grand Bassam, 

(2) Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique, 25 rue Taitbout, 
Paris; agencies at Grand Bassam and Abidjan. 

(3) Banque Commerciale Africaine, 52 rue Laffitte, 


Paris; agencies at Grand Bassam and Abidjan. 


DUTIES AND TAXES. 
The principal duties and taxes collected in the Ivory 
Coest are: customs duties (paid into the general budget 
of French West Africa); personal and property taxes; head 
tax on natives; licenses; lend taxes; vehicle taxes; stamp 


taxes; 
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taxes; arms tax; hunting permits. All imposts, excepting 
customs duties, go to the budget of the colony. 

Personal taxes are levied on Europeans at 100 francs 
per head. Native personal taxes are levied on those who 
have not the status of French citizens. These taxes vary 
from 3.50 francs to 30 francs per head according to the 
district. Children under ten years of age are exempt. 

Trade licenses consist of: (1) a fixed tax based on the 
nature of business; (2) a proportional tax on the taxable 
value of landed property devoted to commerce or industry; 
(3) a transaction tax of 3 per cent. on the value of im- 
ports (the invoice value is majorated 25 per cent. for tax 
purposes). Licenses vary from 8,000 francs per year for 
first class and 4,000 francs for second. 

An annual tax is collected on public and private motor 
vehi¢léss This tax, figured according to the type and use 
of the vehicle, varies between 50 francs and 350 franos. 

Stamp taxes, the rates of which are the same in all 
French West Africa, except Senegal, are levied on deeds 
and records. 

Annual taxes on arms are from 10 to 80 francs. Hunt- 
ing permits vary from 50 to 4,000 francs according to the 
hunt undertaken. 

Tolls are collected on the principal raw products 
(kola nuts, cacao, palm oil, rubber, monkey skins). 

Other receipts which, in general, come from industrial 
enterprises managed by the colony (post, telegraph, govern- 
ment printing, ports), go to the local budget which was 
figured at 79,315,500 francs, in receipts and expenditures, 
for 1929. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 

The capital of the Ivory Coast is at Bingerville, 
Where the Governor resides. The Governor, who assumes the 
title of Lieutenant Governor, administers the colony with 
the assistance of a secretary general and an administrative 
council composed of officials and elected members. 

The Ivory Coast is not represented in Parliament, but 
elects a delegate to the Supreme Council of the Colonies. 
The whole territory comprises two mixed communes (Grand 
Bassam and Abidjan) and twenty districts, each administered 
by an administrator of colonies. 

Troops stationed in the Ivory Coast consist of one 
battalion of skirmish troops. The territorial commander 
resides at Abidjan. 

European law is dispensed by a tribunal of first in- 
stance, sitting at Grand Bassam, and whose jurisdiction 
extends throughout the colony. For the natives, justice is 
dispensed by native tribunals sitting in each district. 

Receipts and payments are hendled in the districts by 
special agents of the Treasury, and are centralized through 
the Treasurer-paymaster of the céhény, who resides at 
Bingerville. 

Primary instruction is given to children by 115 French 
and native teachers in a primary school at Abidjan, an 
orphanage at Bingerville, 11 regional schools, 2 girls’ 
schools at Abidjan and Grand Bassam, 31 elementary schools 
and 22 preparatory schools. 

Official schools group 4,064 pupils (3,869 boys, 195 
girls). Four private congregationslist schools, with 6 
teachers, give instruction to 260 pupils; there are also 
253 native Koranic schools where 2,122 pupils are taught 


the rudiments of the Koran. 
Medical 
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Medical assistance and the struggle against epidemics 
are ensured by a hospital at Abidjan, dispensaries at 
Grand Bassam and Boueké and several sanitary stations. The 
official medical service provides for 21 doctors of the 


colonial administration and 12 auxiliary doctors. 
CONCLUSION. 


Exploitation of the resources of the Ivory Coast, 
though already active, is still in its infancy. Due to 
its climate, the wealth of its soil and the variety of its 
natural products, it appears to be/ot the colonies of the 
group of French West Africa designed for a most important 
economic development. 

Numerous agricultural concessions are being exploited 
principally in the lower Ivory Coast. Rich lands, still 
open to concessions for cacao, coffee and oil palm, are 
in abundance and looking for capital. 

Forestry enterprises, with the aid of advanced machine- 
ry, appear to have a future almost unlimited by time. The 
development of transportation (new wharves, railway exten- 
sion, construction of roads and canals) and the more wide- 
spread use of the motor vehicle, which is permitting the 
distant regions of the colony to participate in its general 
economic life, seem to assure the Ivory Coast of an auspi- 


cious future. 


DAHOMEY . 
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DAH OME Y, 
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GENERAL INFORMATIQN. 
Geographic, 

Dahomey is bounded on the South by the Gulf of Guinea, 
on the East by the British colony of Nigeria, on the West 
by the mandated territory of Togo and on the North by the 
Upper Volta and Niger. The Atacora range of mountains and 
the Niger river constitute the lines of separation between 
Upper Volta and Niger. 

From the littoral to the 9th parallel of latitude 
Dahomey, a narrow passage cramped between Nigeria and Togo, 
has the form of a long rectangle, scarcely measuring 125 
kilometers in width. Beginning at the 9th parallel, the 
eastern and western frontiers broaden out and end on the 
Niger river. The total area of Dahomey is 122,000 square 
kilometers (more than one-fifth of the area of France). 

The most striking reliefs of Dahomey are constituted 
by the Atacora hills, whose highest summits scarcely 
attain 800 meters; the general direction of this massif 
is from Northeast to Southwest and it is composed of a 
principal ridge, in broken series of parallel links varying 
in width mg from 50 to 60 kilometers, 

The land rises gradually and slightly from the littoral 
to about the 10th parallel of latitude near Bouay, attain- 
ing an altitude of but 400 meters. Starting from that 
region the land inclines gently towards the Northeast, and 
all the rivers which take their souroe in this region are 
tributaries of the Niger. The name lower Dahomey is 
applied to that part of the colony situated on the south 
of the 10th parallel of latitude and that of upper Dahomey 


to the northern regions. 


In 
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In lower Dahomey the rivers follow a general North 
to South direction and are divided into three basins: 
the Mono, the Couffo and the Ouémé. 

The Mono, the length of which is 350 kilometers, takes 
its source in Togo and flows into the sea at Grand Popo; 
it serves, on the lower part of its course, as a natural 
limit between Dahomey and the former German possession. 

The stream is navigable by launches as far as the Togodo 
barrage, 80 kilometers in the interior. 

The Couffo (125 kilometers) descends from the Savalou 
district, forms the great lake Ahémé, and reaches the sea 
through the developed lagoons system. 

The Ouémé flows for 450 kilometers; it takes its source 
in the Atacora hills. It is the most important of the 
Dahomey streams and extends its ramifications on all 
sides; after traversing the colony from Northwest to South- 
east, it @ivides into two branches, one of which, the west 
branch, known under the name of the River So, flows into 
lake Nokoué which flows into the sea through the Cotonou 
channel on the southwest and through the Porto Novo lagoon, 
via the Toché channel,on the east; the other division, the 
eastern branch, constituted by the Ouémé river, opens 
through several branches into the Porto Novo lagoon and 
empties into the sea at Legos (Nigeria) after a course of 
80 kilometers parallel to the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. 
At high tides the Ouémé is navigable up +o/eth parallel. 

In Upper Dahomey, the Mekrou and the Alibory are the 
most important tributary rivers of the Niger. 

The western slope is watered by the Penjari, affluent 


of the Volta. 


Climate. 


Climate. 

In lower Dahomey there is neither a cold nor a hot 
season; monthly average temperatures vary between 25°: 
and 30° Centigrade from one end of the year to the other. 
The hottest period is in the middle of the spring equinox, 
February, March and April. 

Maximum temperatures rarely exceed 35° Centigrade and 
minimum temperatures do not fall: below 17° Centigrade. 

Atmospheric humidity is considerable. From May to 
November thick fogs form in the low lands and dew is most 
abundant from 5 to 6 o'clock in the evening. 

Atmospheric humidity varies between 60 and 94. 

The dry season begins in November and ends in April 
or May. The rainy season is preceded by violent wind storms 
of short durafion, followed by more or less abundant rain; 
as the storms become less frequent, more fumerous and 
reguber rains , sometimes lasting for several days, set in, 
attaining their maximum intensity and frequence in June and 
July. In August the rains begin to abate and wind storms 
begin again and last until towards the month of November. 

Average yearly rainfall during late years was 1.90 
meters; it varies from 1.62 to 3.19 meters per year. 

In upper Duhomey, the climatic characteristics are 
different; the temperature in the course of 4 year, under- 
goes important variations. The differences between day 
and night temperatures at the end of t#he rainy season, and 
especially:during the period of the "Harmattan" winds, are 
sometimes so great that actual cold weather is experienced. 

Humidity is at the maximum during the rainy season, 


as in the coast zones. 


Races, 
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Races, Religions and Customs, 
There are three ethnical groups fin Dahomey: in the 


south are found the Djédjés, the Fons or Dahomeans; in 
the eastern and central regions, the Nagos or Yorubas; in 
the north, the Baribas. All these tribes are pagans. 

The name Dahomean is exact only when applied to the 
people of the ancient kingdom of Abomey (Dan Homé) and to 
a few independent groups. 

The Dahomeans, descendants of the Adjas, who occupied 
the region of Athiémé (West), emigrated to Allada, Porto 
Novo and Abomey, where they founded three distinct king- 
doms. Their national characteristics were modified by con- 
tact with the people of those regions. 

The Kingdom of Abomey, situated in the less fortunate 
region, soon felt the necessity of extending its domination 
over its richer neighbors. The kings conquered Allada and 
attempted to put down the Adjas; they would have taken the 
Kingdom of Porto Novo had it not been for Frenoh interven- 
tion. 

The Adjas have remained in an almost savage state; of 
an independent character they have found it difficult to 
submit to the discipline which has meant the success of 
the Dahomeans. 

The Allada Dahomeans were more tradesmen than warriors; 
they live in a rich country in the — commerce. 
The Dahomeans of Porto Novo are still more remote 
from the primitive characteristics of their ancestors; 

they find agriculture and commerce more attractive. 

The Abomey Dahomeans, who have had to struggle against 
powerful neighbors, have become an exclusively military 


people. 


In 
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In central Pahomey the Mahis natives are found. 

The Baribas people Upper Dahomey, in the regions of 
Parakou, Nikki, Kandi and the central part of Djougou- 
Koueandé. Good horsemen and intrepid warriors, they offered 
a desperate resistance to French penetration. Now, however, 
due to the security of French protection they have taken 
up agriculture and cattle raising. 

On the shores of the Niger are found the Dendis, a 
peaceful Moslem people; to the west of the region of Djou- 
gou live the Cotocolis, including the tribes of Pilas-Pilas, 
the Sombas, the Dompagos, who have all submitted to French 
authority. 


a 


BOONOMIC INFORMATION. 


Papulation and Labor. 


In January, 1929, the population of Dahomey amounted 
to 1,085,642 inhabitants, or a density of 6.88 inhabitants 
per square kilometer; the average of the whole of French 
West Africa does not reach 3 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter, 

This population was divided as follows: 1,082,694 
natives, 840 French and 108 foreigners, 

The principal towns of Dahomey are: Porto Novo, with 
21,6435 inhabitants, of which 268 are Europeans; Whydab, 
with 9,619 inhabifaente, of which 129 are Europeans; 
Cotonou, with 6,887 inhabitants, of which 253 are Europeans. 

Conditions regarding native labor in Dahomey are 
regulated by a decree of October 22, 1925, a resolution 
of the Governor General of March 29, 1926, and resolutions 
of the Lieutenant Governor or Dahomey of September 17, 


1926, 
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1926, April 11 and August 17th and 18th, 1927. Recruiting 
of labor is in the hands of the employers themselves, the 
administration only intervening to ensure the application 


of the regulation in force. 


Communications, 

The communication system of the colony includes 
marine roadsteads, railways, interior navigation, a postal, 
telegraphic and telephone system. 

Merine Roadsteads. 

The coast of Dahomey, like all those of the Gulf of 
Guinea where the bar phenomenon is ever present, makes the 
construction of ports difficult. The work of loading and 
discharging vessels is done by surf boats. At Grand Popo 
and Whydah these boats must cross the bar; an always 
difficult performance, which can only be confided to 
trained crews. 

A whasf has been constructed at Cotonou, which, clear- 
ing the surf caused by the bar, permits vessels to-work in 
calm water. This wharf, 404 meters long, is equipped with 
10 cranes (1-15 tons, 1-10 tons, 7-5 tons, 1-3 tons) and 
is served by 1 meter and 60 centimeter gauge reilweys. 

The local administration has made plans for the con- 
struction of a second wharf at Grand Popo at the terminal 
of the Grand Popo-Locossa line. 

In 1929, 920 vessels entered and cleared Cotonou, 
discherging and loading 86,515 metric tons of freight, 

The port is served regularly by the Compagnie des 
Chargeurs Réunis (Bordeaux) and the Compagnies Fabre and 
Fraissinet (Marseilles). According to cargo offered, 
vessels of these two companies and those of the companies 
mentioned below touch the different ports of the colony: 


société 
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Société Navale de l'Ouest and Compagnie Venture Weir 
(Havre and Bordeaux); Elder Dempster and Company, Limit- 
ed (Liverpool); Holland West Africa’Lijn (Rotterdam); 
Woermann Linie (Hamburg); American West African Line (New 
York). 

Railways. 

Railways of one meter gauge include: (1) Cotonou to 
Savé (261 kilometers), called the "Central Dahomean", ex- 
ploited by a private company, passing through the principal 
centers of Allada, Bohicon, Dassa-Zoumé, with 19 stations 
and 14 way stations. Five trains leave Cotonou weekly, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday; the Monday 
and Friday trains end the voyage to Bohicon; the Wednesday 
train ends at Dassa-Zoumé and the Tuesday and Saturday 
trains make the complete trip to Savé. 

(2) A branch (32 kilometers) joins Pahou, on the 
Central Dahomean, to Segberoué, on the shores of lake 
Ahémé, by way of Whydeh. 

The Central Dahomean showed the following figures 
for 1929: passenger kilometers, 17,316,164; ton kilometers, 
8,120,168; total receipts, 9,380,136 francs; net revenue, 
4,918,152 francs. 

(3) Porto Novo to Pobé (76 kilometers), called the 
"East Dahomean" (government operated), serves a rich and 
well cultivated palm region. 

This railway showed the following figures for 1929; 
passenger kilometers, 2,945,931; ton kilometers, 1,904,525; 
total receipts, 1,554,951 francs; net loss, 159,551 franos. 

A narrow gauge railway (60 centimeters), runs from 
Abomey to Bohicon and Zagnanado. It measures 46 kilo- 
meters from the Central Dahomean to the Bohicon railway. 


It 
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It is government operated. 

A program to complete the railway system of the colony 
includes lines under construction from Cotonou to Porto 
Novo measuring 32 kilometers, which will cross two long 
bridges over the Cotonou canal (220 meters) and the Porto 
Novo lagoon (800 meters); the Segboroué railway to Grand 
Popo and Anécho (Togo). Grand Popo will be connected with 
Lokossa by a 60 centimeter gauge railway (50 kilometers). 
Plans have been made to prolong the Central Dahomean rail- 
way up to the Niger river through Parakou and Kandi (about 
500 kilometers). This new line, the work of which will be 
started shortly, will unite the righest region of the Niger 
Colony with French territory and make Niger independent of 
British Nigeria. The East Dahomean will extend to Kétou 
(48 kilometers). 

Roads. 

Dahomey has an important system of reads totalling 
some 4,300 kilometers, and divided into three oategories: 

(1) Intercolonial roads; 

(2) Main roads of comnunication; 

(3) Trails. 

Intercolonial roads run from Savé to Niger Colony, 
483 kilometers; from Dassa-Zoumé to Porga, 445 kilometers. 


The main roads are as follows: 
Kilometers 


Abomey to BUTR ORs hase webs Cd wee KO eR 48 
Abomey to Parahous...ccccccsacvvccecas 36 
Parahoué to Athidmé.....ccccccccssvecs 46 
Aldada to Tori and Whydah........sese6 23 
Allada to CUES crenaienerenieilevs Bo. eane-ahe Oierele 45 
AL LEA 8=A DOW Yo 6c:0:4s:8cewesicn s bos e eerenier 36 
N'Dali to NEES 6550 ecseavcceevescmwees 55 
Cotonou to Abomey-Calavi......veccvees 20 
Kétq to ZOGNONAdO . .cscccncnccccccccces 24 
Pobé to Kétou through Aba.....esseeeee 43 
Grand Popo to Illakondji........seeeee 20 
Houeyogbé to Comd..ccsscccaccescsccees 24 
Houeyogbé to Séhoud-Adromé.......ceeee 22 
Athiém to BOPAccccedcveceasccevssvccece 35 
Adja to Avedji-Hougha.......ccsceseves 36 
Sazué-Pota to PEPANONG 66.0 60d 644 OC OOS 21 
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Kilometers 
Whydah to RT ERS ot ch gi bicep eves we. Ruan opcarere 13 


Porto Novo to Sakété through Adjohon 68 
Porto Novo to Sakété (direct)....... 38 
Savalou to Savé........ bee Loe aREReN 47 
Region of Zagnanado and Cové........ 43 

Trails include: Abomey district, 700 kilometers; 
Borgou district, 515 kilometers; Atacora district, 400 
kilometers; Djougou district, 215 kihometers; district of 
the Middle Niger, 200 kilometers; Porto Novo district, 
115 kilometers. as 

On Jenpwary 1, 1931, there were 357 motor vehicles in 
circulation in the colony; 97 passenger cars, 211 trucks 
and 49 buses. 

Lagoon Navigation. 

An importent movement of lagoon navigation operates 
between Porto Novo and Cotonou; nearly half of the 
colony's exports come from the Porto Novo region to 
Cotonou, via this route. Canoes, carrying up to 80 tons, 
are used for transport as well as several daily services 
of fkat-bottom lighters and motor leunches for passengers 
and freight. 

Postel, Telegraphic and Wireless Systems. 

Dahomey is connected by cable with Dakar-Conekry, 
Monrovia, Grand Bassam, Libreville, Cape Lopez, Loango, 
Lomé, Duala and France. 

The colony has 335 post and telegraph offices, 19 of 
which handle parcel post, money orders ano registered 
matter. 

The capital is connected by telegraph with the prin- 
cipal centers of the colony and a telephone serves the 
principel centers (21 offices). 


Mail and parcel post are carried by railways, lagoon 


vessels, by automobile and by "head load", 
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A short wave wirejess station operates at Cotonou, 
which works with Grand Bassam and Bamako, the latter 


station affording direct communication with France, 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 


Dahomey is almost exclusively a country of agricultural 
resources. The principal products cultivated are: maize, 
an important foodstuff of a great part of the natives of 
the colony especially in lower Dahomey; millet and yan, 
cultivated in upper Dahomey; bananas, cassava or manioc, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, rice, haricot beans and other 
vegetables and condiments. 

Industrial Agriculture. The chief wealth of the 
country is in its palm tracts, which cover an area estimat- 
ed at more than 5,000 square kilometers. All the region 
between the coast and the parallel north of Abomey is a 
vast palm forest. Zones of part&cular density are the 
Porto Novo regions, the surroundings of Whydah and Mono, 
and the neighborhood of Abomey and Zagnanado. 

All of the palm tracts are not wild and great sections 
of them were planted by order of the kings of Abomey. The 
remainder developed by natural and sponteneous regenera- 
tion of seed sprouts, always aided by planters who care 
for the soil around the trees. 

In the Porto Novo and Abomey regions, the palm forests 
receive particular care; the trees are kept free of cling- 
ing vegetation and the land is regularly cultivated by 
the natives in rotation crops to avoid exhaustion of the 
soil. 

The Dahomean knows and practices primary selection 
and replents young palm trees from the fruit of the most 


productive 
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productive trees. These palm trees furnish a very fluid 
oil of a low degree of acidity which is rated as a prime 
quality on the markets of Europe. 

Plam oil exports in 1929 were 15,328 metric tons; 
palm kernel exports amounted to 56,046 tons. 

The small littoral between the sea and the lagoons, 

a narrow strip of sandy ground, is perfectly suited to the 
coconut palm. Almost all the trees have been planted with 
selected nuts coming from a test garden at Cotonou, which 
maintains nurseries large enough to supply from 10 to 15,000 
coconut palm and as many nuts per yeer, 

The trees produce an average of 50 nuts a year; the 
copra is of good quakity, the exports of which amounted to 
but 94 tons in 1929 (125 tons in 1928). A great quantity 
of nuts is consumed in the colony either fresh or expressed 
into oil, 

Excepting that part of lower Dahomey between the sands 
of the coast and the 7th parallel, all the rest of the 
colony is favorable to the culture of the oastor bean. 

Castor beans of Dahomey contain 43.5 to 45.2 per cent. 
of oil, comparing favorably with the product of Calcutta 
and Bombay. In 1929, the exports were 965 tons of beans. 

Coffee, a local variety, and tobacco, in the Parakou 
region, are cultivated by the natives. 

Kapok and shea nuts, tree collected products of 
natural growth, eater into commercial exports. Kapok fiber 
exports amounted to 134 tons in 1929 (157 tons in 1928); 
shea nut exports reached 3,095 tons in the same year. 

As in other colonies of the group (Ivory Coast} French 
Sudan, Upper Volta), serious efforts are being made in 


Dahomey 
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Dahomey to obtain an important production of cotton. 

Dahomey is divided, from the point of view of cotton, 
into three regions: (1) The Abomey region and south of 
the Savalou district, where the "Gossypium Barbadense" has 
been more or less successful as Sea Island cotton; (2) 
middle Dahomey between the 8th and 10th parallel, where the 
G. Peruvianum is found; (3) north Dahomey from the 10th 
parallel to the Niger, where the varieties of G. Punctatum 
and G. Hirsutum are found and where the administration has 
introduced the "Allen" variety. 

Exports in 1929 were 1,152 metric tons of fiber. The 
colony has 14 ginning mills, operated by the administra- 
tion, the Association Cotonniére Coloniale and by private 
individuals; 1 mill at Cotonou, 2 at Bohicon, 3 at Parakou, 
1 at N'Dali, 1 at Kandi, 1 at Parahoué, 1 at Dassa-Zoumé, 2 
at Savalou, 2 at Djougou. 

Agricultural improvement stations are established an 
different parts of the colony. 

The experimental station at Pobé selects the best 
varieties of oil palm and studies methods of practical 
agriculture; the station at Niaouli is occupied especially 
with trials concerning the culture of cacao and coffee; 

a third station in the north of the colony pursues studies 
relative to cotton, sisal and castor. 

The Cotonou nurseries grow ornamental and fruit trees, 
Agricultural instruction is given in a professional school 


at Porto Novo. 


Concessions System. 
There are very few European plantations in Dahomey. 


At the end of 1928, 9 concessions representing 1,274 
hectares had been granted during the previous two years. 


Due 
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Due to the density of the population in the richest regions 
end the methods of exploitation of the palm forests used 
by the natives, vacant land for European enterprises is 
restricted, 

Rural concessions are granted up to 200 hectares by 
the Lieutenant Governor, from 200 to 2,000 hectares by 
the Governor General and above 2,000 hectares by the 
Minister of Colonies on the advice of a commission of 
colonial concessions. Concessions granted vary according 
to the nature of the exploitations undertaken and the 
resources of the pefitioners. Rural concessions are al- 
ways granted temporargly, generally for a period of five 
years, at the expiration of which the grant must be justi- 
fied in accordance with the conditions of concessian. 

Time may be extended by the local administration. 

Concessions my be granted free of charge to applic- 
ants under certain conditions. 

Demand for concession must be made on stamped paper 
and contain the civil status of the applicant, the statutes 
of the company, & prospectus in triplicate indicating the 
aim of the interested party, oultivation to be undertaken 
and the capital available for the enterprise. An inquiry 
is then opened in the district where the concession ts 
demanded, after which the application is granted or reject- 
ed by the administration; lands upon which natives exercise 
right of usage are not open to concession. 

Lands for urban concessions are divided into three 
zones. The concessions in the first zone comprise lands 
previously alloted and may be accorded by tender or 
private agreement if the regular tender produces no 
results. The lands of the second zone cover dwellings 


and 
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and gardens and can not be conceded by payment, private 
agreement or gratuitously, unless the land is to be used 
for commerce, in which case tender is obligatory. The 
third zone begins on the boundaries of the second zone; no 


commercial concessions may be granted in this zone. 


Livestock. 

The different domestic species of livestock found in 
Dahomey are: bovines, horses, sheep, goats and pigs. 

Horses are fotnd only in the districts of nothern 
Dahomey. 

Bovines propper in the districts of middle Niger: 
Borgou, Atacora and Porto Novo (those of this last district 
are small oxen living in a half savage state). 

Pig breeding specially flourishes in the south of the 
colony. Sheep and goats are found everywhere. 

A late census showed the following figures: bovines, 
102,155; sheep and goats, 190,681; pigs, 45,105; horses, 
1,888. 


Forests. 

Natural forests have almost completely disappeared 
in the lower districts to make room for palm tracts. The 
few forests that existware found in the districts of 
Allada, Zagnanado, Holli Kétou and Savalou. The princi- 
pal timbers are the rovco, a very hard and thick wood used 
for cabinet work, ronier and baobab; bambou is widely 
scattered; teak, introduced into the colony some ten years 
ago, has shown good results and at the present time there 
are more than 100,000 teak trees planted in Dahomey. 

In middle and upper Dahomey important growths of the 


shea tree are being exploited. 


Industry. 
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Industry. 
Native industry includes weavers, dyers, blacksmiths, 


sculptors of wood and copper, potters, shoemakers and 
Garpenters; their work is disposed of locally. 

Fishing, in lower Dahomey, is a source of appreciable 
wealth, due to the number and extent of the streams and 
lagoons found there. Fish is dried or smoked; shrimps are 
shipped to other regions of the colony and to Nigeria and 
Togo. 

Europeans industries are less numerous in Dahomey; 
apart from 14 ginning factories there are two ice factories, 
one electric power plant at Porto Novo, two construction 


companies and three river transport companies. 


Commerce. 

Dahomey's commerce counts a large number of business 
firms. Among these many are large French and foreign firms, 
with head offices in Europe, and branches throughout the 
colony. A great many French and foreign indcividuel ner- 
chants work on their own account and numerous native 
traders are established, from hawkers up to heads of big 
firms. Business consists of the sale of imported articles 
and the purchase of raw products, principally palm oil and 
palm varnele, for export; all houses engage in the two 
series of operations. 

The following figures indicate the importance of the 
commerce of the colony in late years (value in francs): 


Total, General 
Year Imports Exports Commerce 


1925.....e0ee002 111,601,133 125,560,700 237,161,833 
1890B6.......e00++ 186,537,810 181,704,213 368,242,023 
1927....0.ee00+4 159,023,671 135,517,357 294,541,028 
192B....eeeeeee. 134,349,528 97,773,472 232,122,800 
1929....seeeeee+ 147,647,058 120,691,697 268,338,755 


The 
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The principal imports in 1929 were: 


Value 
antit Francs 
Cotton textiles, other than 
GUINEA... ccc vcccvceeeeckilos 960,562 33,125,591 


Metal manufactures.....-.value ae 13,3567 ,428 
Leaf tobacco.....see.eee-eKilos 838,208 10,689,193 
Petroleum products.....met.ton 4,407 6,718,826 
WINGS 6 6 ccerececvctedes cot vers 1,768,432 6,578,149 
Machines and machinery...value --- 5,735,564 
Sale cloth and tarpaulin M.ton 686 3,480 , 3564 
Alcohol and brandy......liters 452,488 3,286,102 
Menufactured tobacco.....kilos 55,924 3,020,990 
Motor vehicles...ee.eeeee+. NO. 119 3,003,952 
Building materials....met.tons 7,596 2,876,525 
Cotton thread....+.+++.. kilos 80 , 560 2,481,019 
BumAPecccccvccccsccesccccs 933,270 2,559 , 656 
Enpty BOGE oie eassieeweneewe r 1,221,980 2,063,914 
Railway rolling stock....Value --- 2,032,195 
Matches.....+.++++-1,000 boxes 17,665 1,863,208 
COAL. cccccccccscecee MEG, tONS 5,054 1,478,389 
BBS aia 6 6 :2-01e ew eae ae'ee bed 4,059 1,589 ,809 
Wheat FLOUL.+-+eseeeeeeeokilos 630,821 1,288,778 
PerRumery...ccccccccsscce 70,762 1,022,792 
Beer and 1 a apmpiogsing: he 261,566 1,000 ,846 
Lumber.....eeeee-s. cub meters 2,708 1,648,400 


The principal exports were: 


Palm kernels......... met.tons 36,046 60,002,109 
palm OED cwissieseeeserecesskn aoe 15,328 , 344 37,527,709 
COC COR dé 's:6 6 bined ie:oGere denne 1,131,402 8,528,057 
Shea DUGG icoicie66:000:050.0'e'0 0:0 bi 3,095,941 2,786,168 


Castor bEaNS...cccccsceee 965,174 1,359,592 
Dried fish and shrimps... " 370,041 1,290,897 
RAOOR 5 6inise 08 0ssenwseees we bad 134,406 899,106 
Cotton BOO ciasieciwwweccsees " 1,535,576 465 ,282 
Native cotton goods...... " 9,115 428,730 
PEDPEP cccccisseceesevecee ™ 97,478 402,850 
Peanuts. .ceecccceeee MOt. tons 375 955,890 
Sheanut butter...........kKilos 186,206 640 ,874 


Banks. 

Four banks have branches or agencies in Dahomey: (1) 
Banque de l'Afrique Occidentale (bank of emission), 38 
rue La Bruytre, Paris; agencies at Cotonou and Porto Novo. 

(2) Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique, 23 rue Taitbout, 
Paris; branch at Cotonou, agency at Porto Novo. 
| (3) Banque Commerciale Africaine, 52 rue Laffitte, 
Paris; branch at Cotonou, agency at Porto Novo. 

(4) Banque du Dahomey, 69 Boulevard Saint Germain, 


Paris. 
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DUTIES AND TAXES, 

The principal duties and taxes collected in Dahomey 
are: customs duties (paid into the general budget of French 
West Africa); personal and property taxes; head tax on 
natives; licenses; land taxes; vehicle taxes; stamp taxes; 
arms tax; hunting permits. All imposts, excepting customs 
duties, go to the budget of the colony. 

Personal taxes are levied on Europeans at 120 francs 
per head, Property taxes vary from 2 to 5 per cent. of 
the taxable value of the dwelling serving as habitation. 

Native personal taxes are levied on those who have not 
the status of French citizens. These taxes vary from 5 to 
50 francs per head according to the district. 

Trade licenses consist of (1) a fixed tax based on the 
nature of business; (2) a proportional tax on the taxable 
value of landed property devoted to commerce or industry; 
(3) a transaction tax of 5 per cent. on the value of in- 
ports (the invoice value is majorated 25 per cent. for tax 
purposes), Licenses vary from 200 francs to 4,000 francs 
per year, 

An annual waefootlanies on public and private motor 
vehicles. This tax, figured according to the type and use 
of the vehicle, varies from 125 francs to 500 francs, 
Vehicles using solid rubber tires pay an additional 25 per 
cent. on the original tax. 

Stamp taxes are levied on deeds and records. 

Annual taxes on arms are from 10 to 30 francs. 

Hunting permits vary from 50 to 4,000 francs accord- 
ing to the hunt undertaken. Tolls are collected on kola 
nuts. 


Other 
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Other receipts which, in general, come from industrial 
enterprises managed by the colony (post and telegraph, 
motor transport, lagoon transport, government printing, 
power plants, etc.), go to the local budget which was 
figured at 58,602,500 franes, in receipts and expenditures, 
for 1950, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 

The capital of Dahomey is at Porto Novo, where the 
Governor resides. The Governor, who assumes the title of 
Lieutenant Governor, administers the colony with the assist- 
ance of a secretary general and an administrative council 
composed of official and elected memberss 

Dahomey is not represented in Parliament, but elects 
a delegate to the Supreme Council of the Colonies. 

The whole territory comprises three mixed comnunes 
(Porto Novo, Cotonou and Whydah) and twelve distriots, each 
administered by an administrator of oolonies, 

Troops stationed in Dahomey consist of one battalion 
of skirmish troops and one section of mountain artillery. 
The territorial commander resides at Whydah. 

Kuropean law is dispensed by a tribunal of first in- 
stance, sitting at Porto Novo, and whose jurisdiction 
extends throughout the colony. For the natives, justice 
is dispensed by native tribunals sitting in each district. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts by 
special agents of the Treasury, and centralized through 
the Treasurer-paymaster of the colony, who resides at Porto 
Novo. 

Primary instruction is given by 88 French and native 
teachers in 8 regional boys schools, 2 urban girls' schools, 


13 
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13 elementary schools and 60 preparetory schools. At Porto 
Novo one higher primary school prepares students for admin- 
istrative and commercial work. A professional section is 
attached to the higher primary school. 

The girls' schools prepare candidates for the school 
of midwifery at Dakar. 

Catholic and Protestant missions maintain schools. 
Catholic missions operate 19 primary schools and one higher 
primary school in Dahomey. 

Medical assistance and the struggle against epidemics 
are ensured in 2 dispensaries (1 at Porto Novo end 1 at 
Cotonou) and 6 sanitary stations (Whydah, Grand Popo, 
Allada, Abomey, Kandi and Djougou), 4 of which are directed 
by European doctors. There are 2 municipal dispensaries 
(1 at Porto Novo and 1 at Cotonou), directed by European 
doctors, and 25 maternity. posts. The general hospital at 
Porto Novo is provided with a radiographic service. The 
European personnel comprises 8 French docbors, 1 pharmacist, 


3 Russian hygienists and 1 French trained nurse. 


CONCLUSION. 


Bue to the relative density of its population and 
the intelligence of the races who people the colony, 
Dahomey, though handicapped by the small extent of its 
territory, is rapidly improving its economic situation. 

The wealth of its palm tracts, cleverly exploited 
by the coast races, and its many other agricultural 
resources, dopra, castor, shea, kapok, coffee and tobacco, 
point to a future with possibilities of economic devslop- 


ment. Activity will be increased when the railway from 


the 
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the coast to the Niger will be completed, which will 
enable Dahomey to transport the products of the Niamey 
(Niger) region much in the seme way as the Ivory Coast 


cares for the transport of the Upper Volta. 


MAURITANIA. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Geographic. 

Mauritania lies on the western side of the Sahara 
and has an area of 835,000 square kilometers. It is 
bounded on the North-West by the Spanish territory of Rio 
de Oro, on the North-East by the Algerian-Moroccan 
Sahara, on the East by French Sudan, on the South by the 
Colony of Senegal and on the West by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mauritania is a wide, low plain, mostly desert, 
dominated on the East and North-East by rocky plateaus 
of low altitude. 

On the South, on a strip bodering Senegal of from 
five to twenty kilometers, the soil is more or less fertile 
due to the overflow of the Senegal river. This plain, 
known under the name of Chemama, is the only region where 
agritulture is possible. 

The plains of Brakna and Gorgol, which form the south- 
Bast indent of the colony are formed of clay and schist 
soil. Permanent pools are formed there sometimes reaching 
the proportions of small shallow lakes in the rainy season. 
Across these plains, especially at Gorgol, numerous 
streams are found which become full and flow, during the 
rains, into the Gorgol river, an affluent of the Senegal. 

On the north of Chemama and Brakna dunes cover vast 
spaces and stretch towards the north. On the south- east 
of this zone, in the lower Trarza, a thick vegetation of 
herbs and thorny trees are found. More to the north the 
dunes are moved and altered by the winds and generally 
follow e northeast to southwest direction. Wells are 


dug between the dunes. In this region of fine send not 
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@ pebble is to be found, 

More to the north, on the heights of the plateau of 
Inchiri, a sub soil of hard rock appears, and still 
further north, past the two new zones of Aftout and the 
moving dunes of Azzefal and Akchar, the plains are trans- 
formed nko /eaws stony flat surface which extends to the 
south Moroccan regions. 

Towards the sea, the plain ends at a long littoral 
dune which separates the interior with series of lagoons 
which are exploited for salt in the dry season. 

The mountaineus zone comprises two chief massifs: 
the Tagant on the southeast and the Adrar on the north. 

The Tagant is a rocky table of sandstone and schist, 
elevated from two to three hundred meters above the sur- 
rounding plains and ending on the east, south and west 
with a sharp descent which forms a cliff only passable by 
@ restricted number of paths. This table is cracked and 
has given way in some places, especially on the west and 
northwest. 

On the east the terminal cliff of the Tagant is pro- 
longed through Tichitt towards Oualata (French Sudan). 
On the r,s is prolonged as far as the Senegal 
river by a rocky chain, which forms a succession of 
horizontal plateaus. On the southeast, separated from 
the Tagant by the Régueiba savannah, wook reappearsin the 
form of a new massif of the same nature as the Tagant; 
this is called the Affolie. 

The Adrar, slightly more elevated than the Tagant 

(attaining some 500 meters of altitude) is separated from 
the first by the long depression of Rhat. This massif 


consists of several large strata:iof rock, overlapping each 


other, 
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other, the vertical walls of which form a cliff. 

Single protuberances of rock again emerge from the 
plain on the north and northwest of the Adrar; such are the 
small massifs salied the Idjil mountain and the series of 
isolated granite peaks known under the name of Adrar-Soutouf. 

There is no permanent water supply in Mauritania; water 


is found only in the sub soil. 


Climate, 

All the zone bordering on the Gorgol profit by the 
Sudanese climate characterized by a season of regular rains, 
The zone immediately on the north of the Gorgol, comprising 
Trarza, Brakna, Tagant, Regueiba and Affolla enjoys an 
annual irregular rainy season insufficient to permit inm- 
portant agriculture. The Adrar massif is analagous to that 
of the Tagant, though the rains there are rarer and local- 
ized. 

Butside these zones, the Saharan climate is predom- 
inant with accidental and irregular heavy rains broken by 
periods of drought which sometimes last for several years. 

The dominant winds blow from the northeast. The hot 
season lasts from June to October; the maximum temperature 
rarely exceeds 40° Centigrade, the minimum, in Adrar and 
in the Saharan zone, descends at time, during the rains, 


to zero Centigrade. 


Races Religions and Customs. 
The villages situated on the right bank of the Senegal 


are inhabited by the Joloffs, Peulhs, Toucouleurs and 
Sarakolés, but the greater part of the population of 
Mauritania is formed by the Maures, who are in reality a 


mixture 
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mixture of Berbers and Arabs. The southern zone is inhab- 
ited by blacks of different Senegalese races. 

Those natives of the white race have a straight fine 
nose, slightly curved, a large forehead, very expressive 
slit eyes, a small mouth with thin lips and a long oval face. 
All the men wear short beards and allow their abundant and 
wavy hair to grow to an extraordinary length. Their dull 
amber tint, sometimes olive colored, comes from the mixture 
of blood and their almost constant exposure to the sun. 

They are small and thin and their sobriety is remarkable. 

Although the Koranic law authorizes him more than one 
wife, the Maure is often monogamous and the wife enjoys a 
consideration almost unknown in countries of black natives. 
Nevertheless, divorce is frequent and is generally petitioned 
by the wife who is ;:meually selfish regarding material 
interests. 

The Maures are either warrior or marabout tribes; 
among the first, power is held by a hereditary chief assist- 
ed by a djem&a or assembly of notables. The marabout tribes 
are the most numerous. They also have a chief and a djamfa 
and occupy themselves exclusively with business, cattle 
raising and industry and do little of agriculture. 

In general, the Maures of French West Africa are 
nomads. They live in encampments which are moved according 
to season and the availability of water. During the dry 
season the Trarza, Brakna and Gorgol tribes migrate to 
Senegal in quest of pastures for their flocks. As soon as 
the rains commence they return to the north taking their 
flocks away from the haladies prevalent in the river zones, 

The Maures are Moslems; but Islamism has undergone 


certain 
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certain changes with them more adaptable to the character 
of the race. The doctrine dominant in Mauritania is an 
Islamism strongly mixed with Soufism. 

The most widespread of religious brotherhoods is the 
Ascetia, an exalted order of the Qadrya. The religious 
orders of the Tidjanya and the Chadelya also have many 


followers among the Maures, 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION. 
Population and Labor. 

The population of Mauritania, according to a census 
of 1930, amounted to 322,050 inhabitants, or a density of 
0.38 inhabitants per square kilometer. 

This population was divided as follows: 321,679 natives, 
about 80 per cent of which are Maures, 224 French and 147 
foreigners. 

Port Etienne, the principal town, numbered 135 Europ- 
eans, comprising 37 civil and military Frenchmen and 98 
Spaniards of Canary Islands origin and 322 natives, 123 of 
which are military, according to a census of 1926, 

Conditions regarding native labor in Mauritania are 
regulated by a decree of October 22, 1925, and a resolution 
of the Governor General of March 29, 1926. 

There is very little available labor in Mauritania. 
The greatest part of the population leads a kind of nomad 
existence and is not attracted to labor in the usual sense 


of the word. 


Communications. 
Ports. 

The communication system of the colony includes only 
the installation at Port Etienne,ak a postal, telegraphic 


and 
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and telephone system and a few roads which are scarcely 
more than’ trails. 

Port Etienne is the only port on the Mauritanian 
coast. It is situated on the north extremity of the 
littoral of the colony, immediately south of the Spanish 
possession of Rio de Oro, on Lévrier Bay, on the penin- 
sula of Cape Blanc. 

Its principal interest lies in a wealth in fish 
caught in the waters of the bay. 

The equipment of the port,apart from land signals 
(Cape Blanc light, Point Cansado light), includes only a 
small wooden pier, a narrow gauge railway and a few 
cisterns for fresh water. 

The port is served regularly by cargo boats of the 
Société Navale de l'Ouest, which take food supplies to the 
town, and at imregular intervals by vessels of the Com- 
pagnie Paquet of Marseilles, which take salt needed for 
the fishing industry. 

The exploitation of the port has been granted to a 
private company, the Société d'Exploitation du Port et 
des Services Bublics de Port Etienne. 


Roads. 
There are eight tracks open to automobile traffic 
in the dry season: 


(1) From Rosso to Atar via Mederdra, Nouakchott, 
Akjoucht (855 kilometers) ; 


(2) From Podor to Bakel vie Boghé, Kaédi, Matam 
(right bank of the Senegal) 500 kilometers; 


(3) From Boghé to Moudjéria via Aleg and Guimi, 
300 kilometers; 


(4) From Podor to Aleg, 140 kilometers; 
(5) From Kiffa to Kayes, 300 kilometers; 
(6) 
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(6) From Kiffa to Kaédi via M'Bout, 260 kilometers; 

(7) From Aleg to Mal, 80 kilometers; 

(8) From Bakel to M'Bout via Sélibaby, 200 kilometers. 

4n automobile service has recently been established on 
the trail from Rosso to Atar. 

; caravan 

The colony has numerous Aracks, the most important of 
which are the following: 

Adrar line: Podor to Boutilimit, 125 kilometers; 

Podor to Atar, 545 kilometers; - ~ Podor to Chinguetti, 595 
kilometers; from Boghé to Atar, 709 kilometers; from Boghé 
to Chinguetti, 799 kilometers; from Port Etienne to Atar, 
480 kilometers. 

Tagant line: Boghé to Aleg, 70 kilometers; Boghé to 
' Moudjeria, 280 kilometers; Boghé to Tidjikdja, 430 kilo- 
metera; Boghé to Tichitt, 640 kilometers. 

Assaba line: Kaédite M'Bout, 120 kilometers; Kaédi 
to Kiffa, 270 kilometers. 

Other lines: from Dagana to Méderdra, 130 kilometers; 
Méderdra to Boutilimit, 130 kilometers; Bakel to Selibaby, 
48 kilometers; Aleg to Boutilimit, 120 kilometers; Moudjéria 
to Ater, 300 kilometers; Tidjikdja to Chinguetti, 400 kilo- 


meters; Saint Louis to Atar, 700 kilometers. 


Postel,Telegraphic and Wireless Stations. 


Mauritania possesses 9 post and telegraph\offices and 
4 postal agencies. The offices handle simple parcel post 
and money orders. The Port Etienne office handles registered 
mail and parcel post. 

A telegraph line is attabhaito the general system at 


Aéré (Senegal) connected with Tagant on the river and pass- 


ing 
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passing through Boghé, Aleg, Guimi, Aguiert, ending at 
Moudjeria. One branch joins Boutilimit to Aleg, and 
another from Saldé joins Kaédi to the general system. 

A second telegraph line connects Boutilimit, Médrer- 
dra and Rosso to Saint Louis. These two last lines are 
equipped for telegraph and telephone. 

Port Etienne is conmected by short wave wireless to 
Dakar; two other posts fitted up at Atar and Chinguetti 
join these localities to Saint Louis via the Dakar relay. 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 
The principal products grown are cultivated in the 


valley of the Senegal by the natives: millet, rice, maize, 
water-melon, niébé (kind of haricot), peanuts. Certain 
valleys of the Tagant, void of water, respond to cereal 
culture, such as wheat and barley. The date palm appears 
to thrive here. The Maures find agriculture unattractive 
and depend upon the Chemama population for most of their 
foodstuffs. 

Industrial agriculture is practically non-existent. 
Cotton, indigo and henna are produced in negligible quan- 
tities for local use. 

The only agrdoultural product entering into commercial 
export is gum. The most productive regions of gum are 
Déhar and the district of the Biar Tagounant. The rather 
dense growthsof Iguidi (Trarza) begin at about 80 kilo- 
meters from the river and extend to the north for about 
200 kilometers. There is also penty of gum in Brakna and 
in Gorgol. The production in 1929 amounted to 3,000 tons. 

The gonakie, which is found principally in Gorgol and 
Guidimaka, is a hard wood used for cabinet making; its 
fruit is used for tanning. The collection of the pod, 

which 
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which was exported some years ago in appreciable quantities, 
has been forsaken by the natives. 

In Adrar, in the Atar and Chinguetti region, on the 
edges of Oued El Abiod, iim the oases of Tidjikdja and 
Rachid, ere found large tracts of date palm. This fruit 
furnishes food for a large part of the population and is 
shipped to the south in large quantities. 

There are no European agricultural enterprises in 
Mauritania; all of the fertile land is occupied by the 


natives and it is scarcely sufficient for their needs. 


Livestock. 

Mauritania is a country of animal breeding and the 
unceasing search for pastures and water account, to a large 
extent, for the nomad character of the Maures. The sale of 
animels (beefs, sheep, camels) constitutes their source of 
wealth. 

Camels are found all over the territory of the colony 
except near the streams, The breeding regions are prin- 
cipally in the great plains of Aouker, Tasiast and Tiris. 
The river region is not favorable for breeding, especially 
during the rains, on account of mosquitoes, and the 
animals there contract the m'bori malady (trypanosomiasis 
idential with the "surra" of India). The price of a camel, 
@ delicate animal exacting attentive care, varies from 
1,000 to 2,000 francs. 

The native horse is small and strong, of a height 
rarely exceeding 1 meter 50. The average price of 4 horse 
in Gorgol, Tagant and Guidimaka is about 800 francs; the 
best studs are worth up to 10,000 francs. 

The bovines of Mauritania belong to two different 
races. The humped ox or Zebu and those without hump. The 


first 
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first are utilized for transport and the second are 
butchered. The zebu type can carry & 100 kilo losd with 
the rapidity and ease of a camel. 

Wool sheep are found only in Adrar, Tiris and Hodh; 
their wool is used for making tents, the only habitation 
of the nomad tribes. In other parts of the colony other 
sheep are raised which provide excellent leather. 

Donkeys are Widespread in the colony; they carry loads 
of from 50 to 60 kilos and-are very strong. 

A late livestock census of the colony showed the follow- 
ing figures: 

CaMOlLS..cceeeee 51,451 

Bovines........ 283,866 

Sheep and goats 2,577,038 

HOPSOB. wc ee seve 4,335 

Donkey8.....eee 79,297 
Mineral Production. 

. Mauri tenia has not been systematically explored for 
minerals. The only mineral product of known importance is 
salt, which is found in a powdered form and as gem salt. 

There are two important salt beds in Mauritania. In 
the north is the Sebka d'Idjil, less exploited on account 
of the insecubity of the district, producing an annual 
average of 100 to 150 tons which are exported to Hodh (Sudan) 
by caravans from Chinguetti. 

In the west,on the edge of the ocean starting from the 
17° parallel are a series of saline deposits, the most im- 
portant of which are the Tin Djemaran, Mouagaxant MYterety 
worked by the Maures, the annual production of which is 
between 1,500 and 5,000 tons. Controlled exportation to 
the French Sudan via Rosso and the Senegal river, is 4,250 


tons yearly. 


Industry. 
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Industry. 
Native industry includes blacksmiths and leather 


workers who make a variety of things, such as jewels, 
pipes, padlocks, saddles, knives, etc. Their wives pre- 
pare hides, make knives and poniards, sheaths, wool blenk- 
ets and leather bottles. 

Manual labor is not in honor among the Meures and the 
blacksmiths and leather workers are a despised caste. 

European industry is represented solely by the fish- 
eries at Port Etienne. All the Mauritanian coast between 
Nouakchott .and Cape Blanoo is rich in fish, particularly 
in parts of Cape Blanco and the Bey of Lévrier. 

The fishermen (British end Spanish) sell their catch 
‘to the company which prepares the fish and uses the by- 
products (bladders, oil, gum, etc.). The dried or smoked 
fish is exported to the colonies to the south as far as 
the Congo. 

Breton fishermen, who for the past fifteen years have 
come to the peninsula of Cape Blanco, specialize in live 
lobster which is taken back to France. 

Several whele eatches; undertaken by foreign companies 


in these parts, have shown profitable results. 


Commerce. 

There are very few commercial houses established in 
Meuritania; most business is still done on the Left bank 
of the Senegal. 

The principal exports of the colony are dried fish 
from Port Etienne, gum, salt, dates, ostrich feathers, 
leather work, sheep, cattle and camels. 

The imports consist of guinea cloth, arms, gunpowder, 


paper, 
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paper, candles, sugar, tea and some spices. 

Customs statistics (covering Port Etienne only) for 
the year 1929, give imports at 1,613,262 francs and exports 
at 1,006,639 francs. These figures represent but a small 
part of the commerce of Mauritania; imports and exports 


are included, to a great extent, in Senegal's statistics. 


DUTIES AND TAXES. 

Imposts and taxes collected in Mauritania are: per- 
sonal contributions, levied on those inhabitants having the 
status of French citizens; a poll tax levied on sedentary 
natives of the black race; the "Zekkat" impost paid by the 
nomad Maures; the "Achour" impost levied on the Maure ferm- 
ers; a tax on cattle belanging to blacks; licenses and 
stamp taxes; vehicle taxes; arms taxes; hunting permits. 
All these imposts and taxes go to the local budget. 

The personal contribution is 50 francs. 

Poll tax is collected in ths districts of Gorgol, 
Brakna, Assaba, Guidimaka, Trarza and the Bay of Lévrier 
and is fixed at 11 francs per head. 

The "Zekkat" impost is fixed at 1/40th of the value 
of animals of all kinds; and the "Achour" impost at 1/10th 
of the value of all products of the soil excepting gums. 

Animals used for transport or made the object of sale 
are liable to an additional tax apart from the "Zekkat" 
impost, the rates of which are fixed as follows: 

(a) Animals used for transport: camels, male and 
female, 100 francs; bovines and donkeys, 10 francs. 

(b) Animals consigned for sale: male camels, 75 
francs; female camels, 45 franos; young camels, 22.50 
francs; bullocks, 1.50 francs; cows, 4.50 francs; calves, 


1.50 
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1.50 francs; heifers, 3 francs; sheep, 0.75 franc; goats, 
0.75 franc; donkeys, 5 francs, 

The tax on cattle of the black population varies from 
0.50 to 30.00 francs according to the class of animal. 

Trade licenses consist of (1) a fixed tax based on 
the nature of business; (2) a proportional tax on the tax- 
able value of landed property devoted to commerce or in- 
dustry; (3) a transaction tax of 4.40 per cent. on the 
value of imports (the invoice value is majorated 25 per 
cent. for tax purposes). 

Licenses vary from 300 to 6,000 francs. 

The annual tax on motor vehicles varies from 60 to 
120 francs according to capacity. Trucks pay 60 francs. 

Arms taxes are from & to SO franos. 

Hunting permits vary from 30 to 4,000 francs acoording 
to the hunt undertaken, 

Other receipts which, in general, come from industrial 
enterprises managed by the colony (post, telegraph, cession 
of fresh water at Port Etienne) go to the local budget 
which was figured at 12,843,500 francs, in receipts and 


expenditures, for 1929. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 

The administrative services of Mauritania are installed 
at Saint Louis in Senegal, on the right bank of the river, 
in a suburb called Guet N'Dar. The Governor, who assumes 
the title of Lieutenant Governor, administers the: colony 
with the assistance of an administrative council composed 
of officials and elected members. 

The whole territory comprises eight districts. 


Troops 
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Troops stationed in Mauritania consist of one batta- 
lion of skirmish troops under the command of a colonel who 
is directly responsible to the General Commandant Superior. 

With the exception of the district of the Bay of 
Lévrier, which depends upon the tribunal of first instance 
at Dakar, European justice is dispensed by the tribunal of 
first instance at Saint Louis. For the natives, justice 
is dispensed by native tribunals sitting in each district. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts by 
special agents of the Treasury, and centralized through the 
Treasurer-paymaster of Senegal at Saint Louis. 

Instruction is given in the Madrasah at Méderdra, in 
the regional schools of Kaédi and Boghé, in the preparatory 
schools at M'Bagne and Boutilimit and by a few European and 
native instructors. There are 276 native Koranic schools 
with 3,777 pupils attending. 

Sanitary services include the medical staff of the 
Saint Louis hospital; three doctors of the colonial troops 


and one associate doctor in the districts. 


CONCLUSION, 

Mauritania is an advantageous border for the protec- 
tion of Senegal from the incursions of pillaging tribes of 
the north. Because of its desert climate, it does not 
offer the same interests, from an economic viewpoint, as 
the other colonies of the French West African group. 
Nevertheless, the abundance of its livestock, which without 
doubt could be improved, and the wealth of its fisheries, 
constitute two elements which will contribute, in the 
future, to the creation of a certain amount of commercial 


progress. 


FRENCH SUDAN. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Geographic. 

A great part of the French Sudan is formed by the 
basins of the Upper-Senegal and the Middle-Niger. The 
colony spreads out between 10° and 20° North, 0° and Li? 
West; it covers an area of 1,464,000 square kilometers 
(imoluding the Sahara regions peopled by nomad tribes), but 
the part inhabited by the regularly administered sedentary 
tribes does not exceed 923,000 square kilometers. fHrench 
Sudan is bounded on the North by the Algerian Sahara, on 
the Northeast by the Niger Colony, on the East by the Upper 
Volta, -" the South by the Ivory Coast, on the Southwest by 
French Guinea and on the West by Senegal and Mauritania. 

In general the land, flat or slightly undulating, con- 
sists of vast plateaus of iron colored laterite which are 
prolonged towards the north, as far as the 14th parallel, 
and by vast sandy plains which end in the Sahara desert. 

In the southwestern part the mountainous country is covered 
with ramificatioms of the Fouta Jallon massif whose highest 
summits are in French Guinea. This massif, on its nathern 
slope, is the source of the Baffing and the Bakoy rivers 
whose union forms the Senegal and its affluent the l’alémé. 

The hydrographic system of the French Sudan is con- 
stituted largely by the two great streams, the Senegal and 
the Niger. The Senegal, formed at Bafoulabé by the umion 
of the Baffing with the Bakoy, receiving its principal 
affluents on the right bank, the Baoulé, and on the left 
bank, the Falémé, waters all the western part of the 
French Sudan, Beginning at Kayes it is navigable to the 
sea for 900 kilometers. Only during the flood river season 
is it navigable by ocean vessels. 


The 
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The Niger, which like the Senegal takes its source 
in French Guinea, flows as far as Timbuktu, in a direction 
of southwest to northeast; starting from Timbuktu it 
describes a large curve and flows towards the southeast 
to its outlet in British Nigeria after a course of about 
4,000 kilometers. The Niger receives the Beni on its right 
bank at Mopti. The Bani, its principal affluent, is formed 
by numerous streams and is considered the mother branch of 
the Niger. From its source in French Guinea to its entry 
into British territory the Niger measures approximately 
2,500 kilometers with a width varying from one to several 
kilometers. Different parts of its course are difficult to 
navigate because of rapids. Notwithstanding, the stream is 
navigable the year around for barges of light tonnage and 
during the flood river season for steamers up to 100 tons. 

In its middle part, the Niger forms a system of very 
close branches which cover an extended area, It is in this 
region, on the left bank of the stream, that the great 
Sudanese lakes, like lake Débo, forming an immense swelling 
of the stream, are found. Others, like lakes Faguibine and 
Nianga, are situated far from the stream and are fed by 
natural canals, formed by overflows of water during the 
flood river season. The zone flooded by the Niger each 
year is estimated at about 100,000 square kilometers. Dur- 
ing the rains, this zone looks like a veritable inland sea. 
From an economic viewpoint, these hydraulic resourses are 
of considerable importance to the colony. 

At the center of the bend of the Niger there is a 
rocky massif likened to the central Nigerian plateau. The 


mountains of this plateau are composed of a base of sand- 


stone, 
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stone, generally iron colored, lying in a southwest to north- 
east direction, the ramifications of which meet the plateau 
of eastern Adrar in the middle Sahara. Rocky massifs, 

slabs and peaks, separated by deep clefts, rise from this 
sandstone base. 

From south to north the aspect of the country varies 
greatly. On the right bank of the Niger and its affluent 
the Bani and in a narrower zone on the left bank, beautiful 
cultivated plains of a luxurious vegetation are found. 
Throughout the greater part of the Sahara country and in 
the Timbuktu region there is nothing but sandy steppes of 
prickly "bush"; the population there is very sparse and 
agriculture rare. Only the hardiest flocks manage to live 


in this severe country. 


Climate. 

French Sudan, from a viewpoint of climate, is divided 
into two distinct zones: the Sudanese and the Sahara zones. 
The Sudanese zone ends at about 15° north latitude and the 
Sahara climate begins at this parallel. The Sahara climate 
is differentiated from the Sudanese climate by a greater 
dryness and sharper deviations of temperature in the dry 
season and by less abundant and less numerous rains in the 
rainy season. Three principal seasons, of varying length, 
according to latitude, divide the year: 

(1) November to February, fresh and dry; 

(2) March to May, hot and dry; 

(3) June to October, rainy season (hivernage). 

After the last rains of the hivernage the dry winds 
from the desert (trade winds coming from the northeast 


called "harmattan") begin: to blow and cause sharp daily 


variations 
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variations of temperature. Average yearly rainfall waries 
from 0 meter 25 to 1 meter 25 from south to north. Accord- 
ing to seasons, temperatures vary from 7° Centigrade to 
47° Centigrade. At Bamako the maximum temperature in 1925 
was 47° Centigrade and the minimum 11° Centigrade; at 
Kabara (Timbuktu) the maximum was 45° Centigrade and the 
minimum 7° Centigrade. 


Races, Religions and Customs. 
The people of the French Sudan are classed as aborig- 


inals and invading races. The first are essentially 
represented by the Mandé group, which pertains to the 
Nigerian group of the ancient Bantus of Central Africa. 
Other tribes, like the Bambaras, Mankés, Soninkés, Habés, 
Sorkos, Somonos and the Bozos are equally native races. 
The Maures, Tuaregs, Peulhs (or Foulbés), Songhrais, Tou- 
couleurs, Khassénkés, Ouassouloukés and the Berbers were 
the inveding races. It is from this invasion that the 
creation of castes, the founding of the great Sudanese 
empires, and the diffusion of Islam is dated. 

The Mandé group, which counts 850,000 individuals, 
inhabits the southern and western part of the colony; the 
Bambaras and Malinkés constitute the most important tribes 
of the French Sudan. The Soninkés, also called Sarrakolés 
or Markas, have a population of 300,000, use 4 rather 
altered Mandé dialect and are found scattered throughout 
every district; the Habés inhabit the mountains of Ban- 
diagara; the Sorkos, Bozos and Somonos are mariners and 
fishermen, and inhabit the islands and the shores of the 
Niger; these tribes count about 120,000 people. 

The Maures and the Tuaregs are of a semitic type. 


The Tuareg, less slender than the Maure, has preserved 4 
purer 
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purer line. The Maures generally inhabit the Sahel, al- 
though some nomad tribes are found in the Timbuktu region 
with the Tuaregs. The Peulhs are attached to the Semitic 
group and are often mixed with the Nigritian races. lEssen- 
tially cattle breeders and shepherds, the Peulhs take their 
flocks from one point to another in search of pastures. 
The Semitic group has a total population of 650,000. The 
Songhrais, who came from the Nile regions, are established 
along the upper)bend of the Niger, from Djenné up to An- 
songo. They count about 100,000 people. 

The Toucouleurs, Khassénkés and the Ouassouloukés, 
who inhabit the banks of the Senegal in the region of Kayes 
and around the borders of French Guinea, are descendants of 
different tribes. The Bobos inhabit the district of Sikasso 
and the frontiers of the Upper Volta and the Ivory Coast. 
The number of people comprising these different groups is 
approximately 45,000 Toucouleurs, 100,000 Bobos and 350,000 
other different ethnical factions, 

The native population of French Sudan comprises about 


1,360,000 Moslems and 1,270,000 pagans. 


ECOMONIC INFORMATION. 
Population and Labor. 

The population of the French Sudan, according to a 
census of 1930, amounted to 2,776,363 inhabitants, repre- 
centing a density of population of 1.91 inhabitants per 
square kilometer if the desert regions are included and 
2.65 inhebitents to the square kilometer, not including 
the desert regions. The average density of French West 
Africa (desert regions excluded) is 2.82 inhabitants to 
the square kilometer. 


This 
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This population was divided as follows: 2,773,750 
natives, 1,992 French and 641 foreigners. 

The most peopled towns of Sudan are: Bamako, 15,596 
inhabitants, of which 568 are Europeans; Kayes, 9,875 in- 
habitants, of which 202 are Europeans; Timbuktu, 5,485 in- 
habitants, of which 106 are Europeans; Sikasso, 9,167 inhab- 
itants, of which 25 are Europeans; Ségou, 7,597 inhabitants, 
of which 87 are Europeans; San, 3,582 inhabitants, of which 
55 are Europeans; Mopti, 3,907 inhabitants, of which 94 are 
Europeans; Nioro, 4,000 inhabitants, of which 15 are Europ- 
eans (1926 figures). 

Conditions regarding native labor in the French Sudan 
are regulated by a decree of October 22, 1925, a resolution 
of the Governor General of March 29, 1926, and resolutions 
of the Lieutenant Governor of October 14, December 1 and 25, 
1926. 

From the point of view of labor some 600,000 nomads 
must be deducted from the population. for agricultural and 
industrial work only about 2,000,000 may be counted and 
these are spread over an immense territory. Recruiting of 
labor for agricultural enterprises is, therefore, rather 
difficult. 


Communications. 

The communication system of the colony includes rail- 
‘ways, roads, interior navigation, a postal, telegraphic 
and telephone system. 

Railways. 

There is but one railway in the Sudan (1 meter gauge), 
the extension of the Thiés-Kayes-Niger railway which ends 
at Koulikoro and provides the colony with a rail outlet to 

the 
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the sea. This road measures 669 kilometers within the 
limits of the Sudan, 1,220 kilometers from Thiés and 

1,290 kilometers from Dakar. The principal stations are: 
Kayes, Mahina, Toukoto, Kita, Kati and Bamako. A weekly 
express (sleeping and dining cars} 1st, 2nd and 3rd 

classes) runs between Dakar, Bamako and Koulikoro. The 
Thies-Niger Railway (government operated) showed the follow- 
ing figures for 1929: passenger kilometers, 58,014,405; 

ton kilometers, 6,343,774; total receipts, 60,217,546 frencs; 
net revenue, 5,016,096 francs. 

This railway will be extended to Ségou (250 kilometers). 
The extension will bring to the Thiés-Niger the production 
(rice, cotton, wool) of the Niger delta territories thet 
the hydraulic agricultural program of the Government Gen- 
eral will open to irrigation. 

A 60 wentimeter gauge railway (51 kilometers) joins 
Ségou, on the Niger, to Douna, on the Bani. This little 
railway, constructed by the administration, saves a detour 
of 500 kilometers by the river. In 1928 this line, which 
serves nine stations, transported 40,525 passengers and 
8,457 tons of freight. 

Another 60 centimeter gauge railway was inaugurated, 
in 1925, on 12 kilometers of line to join the Bani to the 
important center: of San, 

The construction of a new line from the Ivory Coast 
and from Bobo Dioulasso (Upper Volta) ending at San near 
the Bani river is under consideration by the government. 
Roads. 

The road system has been studied and built by the 
local administration. Motor vehicles can circulate through- 
out the year in parts of the colony and in all the districts 

during 
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during the dry season with the exception of the desert 
regions, which are limited on the North by the district of 
Nema and the region of Timbuktu. 

The roads of the colony may be classed as follows: 


(1) Roads open to motor vehicles in all seasons: 
Kilometers 


Bamako-Bougouni-Sikasso to frontier of Ivory Coast 
(towards ROUGKG ) cais:s.5 da wswSGa oes ReSeinw Se nOeaS 468 
BEWA ES KROU LT KOLO 650646666 WAKES S HOECRS MODOC WSS EKER 60 
Bamako=-KOvulouba-Ka tl o's: 6 oswiw 01060 6066 Be wwCwrww wees 15 
Bamako-Baladougou-Kana-M'Pesoba-Koutiala-Marangana- 
Tilé (*) Upper Volta frontier towards Dédougou.. 450 
With branch to Ségou (Baladougou-Ségou)......... 90 
With branch to San and Mopti Trinqienini..... 95 
Bandiagara-Douentze....ccsccccccccccccccccccccccscses 110 
Kayes-Falémé (Senegal limit)........cceeceeseeeeeee 100 
Moptl—BAnGle BATE os: <:0:0:0)0i0'0 6[6:01% 0 6 0) 6\6.0:0er eal 66:60 60 0:6:0;0.0 75 
Ségou-Douna-Bla-San-Upper Volta frontier towards 
DORBUROT) io 0:0.0545.4 65409006655 Seen DOW NeRASE RRR 290 
With branch BLA@-KOUGLOLS odd via arveie Se eeeweweww eae 75 
Sikasso-Koutiala-San-Mopti-Koriantz6........eeee05- 610 
Sikasso-Upper Volta (towards Bobo)....essecsessevee 43 
SLEASSO=MLEBITLKOTO ccs ecciciewscceecces oewecieovcceses 12 
SIKABGO=$ZL ANAS HO 6:66-6:10 10:0'6)016 4.00 0:0 6/0 KOS CO SO OLa SIS wee aiece a bu 


(2) Roads open to motor vehicles in the dry season only: 


Bamako-Kita-Bafoulabé-Médine-Kayes...... eeeeeereeeee 490 
Kita-Matoukoura-Sitakot0o....ceceeececcccesceceseeee 115 
Kite to French Guineas frontior......eeeeeveeeeneees 90 
TOUKOVOSNLONG «0:6 0:4's) 00/0500: 606106 ©0666 wie weleeewe RweN 200 
Bafoulabé-Mahina-Satadougou....cccccccccccescscsevcece 172 
With branch to Goumbouria-GourbassSi....csseseees 45 
Bafoulabé-Sandaré-(Kayes-Nioro route) ...csceeeceseee 115 
Kayes-Koniakary-Nioro-Balé-Nara.cccecssecccscccccee 546 
Koniakary-Yéliman6-Nioro..seccccccccecucecccssseece 170 
Kati-Kolokani-Dié6ma-Nioro..cccccccccccsccccccesnece 350 
With branch towards Kayes vie Diéme and Sandaré. 125 
KOLOKSEN Te MOULAT AR cie:e 0: cia a ereeeie- 6 ess WA ONC Rreaeadebiw~ws 160 
Koulikoro-Banamba-Mourdiah.. ccc cence cccncceccsucece 186 
BAWVAMDAGNYOMLNG 6 6:0.0:0:6:0:00diSid01016.0 Cee aieleeie 60:69:60.6 e010 50 
Vourdtab=Nara= NGM 6 666:0.6:0i6.0'asins dé 06-00 ADRESS OS OWE 370 
NiGTO=|$TIMB6ATA-NEMB «6 s:0i0)s0i0.6 016.66 6 es aeieelerew enews sisee 500 
Koulikoro-Kénenkou-Konodimini-Ségou-Same-Macina 
(Sieht bank: Of the Nise? lesiss ciicesteeecsscnavece BOO 
With branch Kénenkou-Barouléi-Konodimini........ 110 
BAYOULSL = TOMENS 6 .dicc cic .W cree es Gees ers aGlenees Cees ees 28 
Ségou-D jenné-Kouakourou..sccccccccccscsscscccsesees 235 
Ségou-San via AG LOG aaa w callotad eiaih Ciera iene eieravealerelacnahelele 170 
San-Diafarabé via DEY 60:06 626)0.0)6, 6 600d HOWE Ow TNE 87 
Sati=<D JOnNG SOLO 6 oss 66055.5.6066 2 6d eS edRC S26 ROCRES 144 
Macin@—-Monimp6-Sokolo...ccccccccnccccccccesessccces 130 
Mond S- BIR TEMSRIG « 4.6.4 0:06:06 00:0 0.0'96:0)0'0:6:4500 baw wens 50 
Die=Dia bo ssOKDIGTOLEVG o.éic vis ois0:e se Swlerwswwwsee seeks 20 


Sanseanding- 
(*) This road is being completed on the Baladougou- 
Kana branch. 
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Kilometers 
Sansanding-Sokolo-Nara..cccccccsccssccccvessece 280 
Sansanding-Monimpé-D joura-Nampala. eoeevreeesoeeee 220 
Djoura-Léré-Timbuktu (left bank of the Niger)... 410 
Bandiagare-Upper Volta frontier (towards 

RGR lec ccesietctscricccckcashawicns 95 
Konna-Douentzea-Hombori....ccccccccsccssssescoes 180 
Goundam-Diré-E1 OUBD BO TT 5: t:66: 0100/0) e 2s sieaisreiesiew'eecs 48 
Bamako-French Guinea frontier (towards Siguiri) 150 
Bougouni-French Guinea frontier (towards Kanken) 108 
Bougouni-Ivory Coast frontier (towards Odienné) 120 
Bougouni-Ivory Coast frontier (towards Boun- 

diali: via DONTIHS) i076 :sedieeie eed dee CSOMSOSSS 120 
via ROIGHOIGUA 46400 cccasiewiciaieweeSems 1356 

Bi kaeee+Oue-BA06 « o's civi0s00sscecssecieeecesosese 151 
Sikasso-Upper Volta frontier (towards Banfore). 24 
Koutiala-Banifing (towards Bamako)....ceceesees 82 
Karangana-Upper Volta frontier (via Faramana).. 47 
KOURY = ZEmMDLA DG 6 é:0:0:0.0:616.4:6 8 06-86 SOS CaleS wwe ES 76 

Other roads under construction at the present time are: 

(1) @ year around road from Mopti to Ouagadougou via 
Bankassé, with branch to Dédougou; 

(2) a dry season road from Mopti to Timbuktu via 
Bouraimaka (right bank of the Niger). 

The most important trails open to light motor vehicles 
are the following: 

Bamako, Dioumansana, Nangola, Béléko, Banifing (limit 
of Koutiala district); 

Sikasso-Barouéli via Tiendo; 

Sikasso-Ségou vie Nangola et Ouo; 

Sofara towards Tougan (Upper Volta) et Bougouni- 
Bamba-~Massigui. 

Two submersible causeways have been built for cross- 
ing the Senegal river at Kayes, and for crossing the Niger 
at Bamako. Ferry boats, for automobiles, work at the prin- 
cipal passages of the rivers. 

Automobile travel is possible throughout the year 
between the French Sudan and the Upper Volta; in the low 


water season trucks come to Douna to get Upper Volta mail; 


in 
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in the high. water season, mail is transported on the Bani 
to San by barge then by truck from San to Ouagadougou via 
Dédougou. 

On Janyary 1, 1951, there were 805 motor vehicles in 
service in the colony; 317 passenger cars, 486 trucks and 
2 buses. 

An automobile transport company was established at 
the beginning of 1928. 

River Navigation, 

The administration operates a transport service on 
the Middle Niger between Koulikoro (terminus of the railway 
connecting Dakar and the Niger) and Asongo, the port of 
Timbuktu. The two points are 1,408 kilometers apart. An- 
other service works from Bamako towards the Upper Niger as 
far as Kouroussa, French Guinea, for a distance of 574 
kilometers. 

These navigation services transport passengers, 
freight and mail, on the two routes, throughout the year. 
Steam vessels are used during the flood river season and ii: 
barges, navigated by sail, pole or line, are employed during 
the low water months. Steam navigation commences, general- 
ly, in July, as far as Ségou and Mopti; and from August 
15th as far as Kabara, finishing around January 15th. 

A steamer leaves Koulikoro every Friday, with the 
arrival of the. weekly express from Dakar, arriving at 
Kabara on the following Tuesday. The return from Kabara 
is on Wednesday, arriving at Koulikoro on the Wednesday 
following. 

Barges travel about 40 kilometers a day. This dis- 
tance varies over the Bamako-Kouroussa route because of 


navigation 
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navigation difficulties presented by low waters. These 
difficulties increase as the water level lowers and finally 
all normal water transport becomes impossible in April or 
May. 

On the Koulikoro-Ansongo route, the administration 
maintains seven steamers, four of which are equipped for 
cabin passengers; twelve barges for passengers and twenty 
one barges (from 6 to 50 tons) for freight. 

Some 16,000 passengers and 30,500 tons of freight were 
transported, in 1928, on the Koulikoro-Ansongo route, and 
1,200 passengers and 1,400 tons of freight were carried on 
the Bamako-Kouroussa route. 

On the Senegal river the navigation service is handled 
with river steamers by the Compagnie des Messageries Afri- 
caines who, from July 15th to September 15th, operates as 
far as Kayes. 

On the Niger there are also two private companies 
operating services: (1) Société de Bamako, which maintains 
three tug boats at Koulikoro and a number of steel and 
wooden barges on the Kouroussa route; (2) Compagnie des 
Messageries Africaines, at Koulikoro, which operates steel 
barges and four tugs. Several local commercial houses and 
private individuals (natives especially) operate barges 
during the low water season. 

Postal,Telegraph and Wireless Systems, 

French Sudan has 27 first class post and telegraph 
offices, 8 auxiliary offices, 2 postal agencies and 24 
station offices. The telegraph system of the colony covers 
6,169 kilometers and measures 7,865 kilometers of wire. 
Connections with France are by cable via Dakar or through 
the wireless station at Bamako. 


The 
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The telephone service includes 4 urban systems 
(Bamako, Kati, Koulikoro and Kayes), the circuits of which 
cover a length of 180 kilometers. There are three inter- 
urban circuits (Bamako-Koulokoro, Bemako-Kati, Kayes- 
Ambidédi) with a length of 238 kilometers. 

Mail and parcel post coming through Dakar reach Kayes 
and Bamako on Wednesday and Thursday of each week. It is 
re-dispatched the next day to the different offices of the 
colony either by railway, waterway, motor vehicle or by 
head load. 

Simple parcel post is handled by 4loffices and 4 
offices handle money orders and registered matter (Bamako, 
Kayes, Kati and Koulikoro). 

The Bamako wireless station, inaugurated in 1924 
(intercolonial system), is equipped for direct connection 
with the Gentral radio-telegraph office in Paris (5 rue 
Froidevaux). 

Irrigation; Hydraulic Agriculture. 

Irrigation works, primarily projected with a view of 
developing cotton cultivation, are now being followed up 
to increase native agricultural production and to avoid, 
as much as possible, the return of terrible droughts from 
which this colony has suffered in the past. 

A certain amount of work has been completed in the 
Middle Niger Valley, in that part between Bamako and the 
lakes region. This work has involved, up to the present, 
the construction of a barrage at Sotuba (4 kilometers 
from Bamako) and a canal known as an "experimental canal" 
of 22 kilometers, on the right benk of the stream, afford- 
ing irrigation to about 5,000 hectares upon which experi- 
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ments of irrigation cultivation are being made by natives 
specially instructed in this regard. This canal has been 
prolonged to connect two navigable branches of the. Niger 
and the motor power drawn from the barrage will be enough 
to supply current for lighting the town of Bamako. The 
barrage and the canalware inaugurated in February, 1929. 

The second part of the program consists of the con- 
struction of a second dam, a main canal and a number of 
small connecting canals which will reclaim the territory 
north of Sansanding and the delta region of the Niger. 
When the work is finished it will be possible to irrigate 
the country on the right bank of the Niger between Bamako 
and Ségou and on the left bank north of Sansanding. 

A hydro-electric plant at Félou, on the Senegal river, 
has been completed which supplies Kayes (Sudan) with 
electric power as well as pumping water for irrigating the 
cotton and sisal fields in that vicinity. 

The government further proposes to build two levées 
on the Senegal river, the first at Taouey, near Lake 
Guiers, and the second at Dakar-Bango. The river is salty 
at these points and when the levees are finished they will 
prevent the water over flooding during the rainy season 


and render the surrounding land suitable for cultivation. 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 
The principal products cultivated by the natives are; 


peanuts, millet, maize, rice, wheat and manioc. Millet is 
an important native foodstuff, and hundreds of tons of it 


are exported to the Upper Volta, the Niger, and Senegal. 
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Rice is another important product; wheat, grown in the 
Timbuktu region, is a hardy produot and is consumed on the 
spot. 

Agricultural products entering into commercial export, 
either to other colonies of the group or to foreign neigh- 
bors are: peanuts, the principal oleagenous product export- 
ed from the French Sudan, 682 tons in 1929; 5 tons of 
cotton; cotton seed, 358 tons; gum, 285 tons; sheanut 
butter and o11, 85 tons; kapok, 14 tone; These figures 
which represent only exports registered with the customs 
of the colony give but a small glimpse of the production 
of French Sudan. Most of the raw products destined for 
export pass through Senegal and French Guinea where they 
are taken up in the statistios of those colonies. 

Methods of native agriculture are undergoing a com- 
plete transformation in the French Sudan and a program of 
instruction in European agricultural processes has been 
inaugurated by the local administration. This instruction 
consists of adapting the natives to ideas that will give 
them more production with the same amount of labor now 
being used. 

Five farm schools have been established with that 
aim; they instruct natives in the use of improved farm 
implements, the training and usage of dreught animals, in 
sound practices of agriculture and in cattle raising. 

These same farm schools carry on researches for the 
improvement of native cotton and the selection of those 
varieties best adapted to the climate and soil of their 
regions. About one fourth of the total area of each 
farm is devoted to the culture of these varieties and the 
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results of the experiments are communicated to the agro- 
nomic station of Ségou, which centralizes all information 
pertaining to cotton in the schools and in the special 
experiment fields at Soninkoura (Ségou district), Dia- 
farabé (Macina district) and Siguiné (Ségou district). 

One farm school at Niénébalé, 16 kilometers from 
Koulikoro, makes trials of native colonization on irrigat- 
ed land. The farm appears to be successful and its activi- 
ties will be extended to furnish cotton necessary to put 
the lands irrigated by the Sotuba canal into production. 
European Colonization. 

The principal European agricultural enterprises in the 
French Sudan are sisal and cotton. 

Sisal, which until recently was localized in the Kayes 
region, is now grown throughout the colony; new plantations 
have been established near Ségou. 

Concessions System, 

Rural concessions are granted up to 200 hectares by 
the Lieutenant Governor, from 200 t6 2,000 hectares by the 
Governor General and above 2,000 hectares by the Minister 
of Colonies on the advice of a commission of colonial 
concessions. Concessions granted vary according to the 
nature of the exploitations undertaken and the resources 
of the petitioner. Rural concessions are always granted 
temporarily, generally for a period of five years, at the 
expiration of which the grant must be justified in accord- 
ance with the conditions of concession. 

Demand for concession must be made on stamped paper 
and contain the civil status of the applicant, statutes of 
the company, a prospectus in triplicate indicating the aim 


of the interested party, cultivation to be undertaken and 
the 
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the capital available for the enterprise. An inquiry is 
then opened in the district where the concession is demanded, 
after which the application is accorded or rejected by the 
administration; lands upon which natives exercise rights of 


usage are not open to concession. 


Livestock. en 

The French Sudan/large resources in livestock and, 
Without a doubt, will become one of the great producing 
colonies of wool. Its capital in livestock is valued at 
about one billion of francs. 

Horses are of several races of Arab and Barb origin 
which have given offspring to numerous mixed breeds. The 
principal races are: the Ségou horse, of medium height, 
strong end durable; the Maure horse, of small height and 
very swift; the Macina horse, of great height but poor in 
strength. From 1,000 to 1,500 horses are exported yearly 
to different colonies of the group, chiefly to Senegal. 

Among the load animals, donkeys, exen and camels are 
important. 

Trials to improve the bovines of the colony, by select- 
ing and introducing animals of Wnormand" and "charolais" 
blood are being undertaken at the farm of the Zootechnic 
Service at Sotuba (near Bamako). 

In the Nigerian region there exists a race of wool 
sheep which the administration is endeavoring to improve 
by selection and crossing with Algerian and South African 
merinos. The stations at El Oualadji, Nioro and Gao have 
undertaken trials of crossing and breeding of sheep which 
have been very successful. Goats of the Angora race have 
been imported into this same region with a view of improv- 
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ing the local kinds. 
A late livestock census showed the following: 
BOVINES.sescveevscesceee L,050,000 
Sheep and goats.......+. 6,000,000 
DOnkeYS ccc vcwcccsseccoes 107 ,000 
HOLPSOS 6 00.0 06-608 cece 00.00 55,500 
COTO LB eo iicccsee ee de Reese 13,200 
To combat epizootic diseases, which often ravage the 
livestock, the colony has fitted up a laboratory at Bamako 
and four annexed stations at Nioro, Timbuktu, Sikasso and 
Mopti. The Bamako laboratory includes a research depart- 


ment of sheep diseases. 


Forests. 

A stunted forest vegetation is found on the hill sides 
and on the laterite plateaus; on the low plains along the 
streams, thicker and straighter trees are found. Timber 
is not an appreciable resource and is used only in local 
construction, parpentry and cabinet work. Local resolu- 
tions regulate the conditions of timber cutting. The 
forests of the Sudan are much more interesting from the 
point of view of the products collected from them, such 


as gum, kapok, shea, rubber, etc. 


Mineral Production. 

Excepting iron, which is scattered throughout the 
colony and which the native utilize for making agricul- 
tural implements, the only mineral products being worked 
are gold and salt. The wealth of the Sudanese subsoil 
has not yet been definitely ascertained. 

Gold is found in the auriferous beds of the Sudan. 
The only gold region known is that of the basin of the 
Falémé, comprising Bambouck, Sintédougou, Fontofa and 
Koukodougou. The mineral is found there in veins or ina 
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sedimentary state in the alluvial deposits of the rivers. 
One large salt bed at Taoudéni, north of Timbuktu, 

furnishes an average of 3,000 tons a year. An annual con- 

voy called the "azalai® goes north for the sunply and trans- 


ports it to the south. 


Industry. 
Native industry includes jewelers, who work gold, 


silver and copper; blacksmiths, who extract iron from lat- 
erite and make piockaxes, "“dabas", lancing irons, etc.; 
shoemakers, who make shoes, sandals, saddles, cushions, 
sacks, saber sheaths, amulets; weavers and dyers, who make 
carpets and woolen blankets in rich solors and original 
designs; potters and wicker workers. 

Certain of their products, especially carpets, woolen 
blankets and leather cushions are much sought after by 
Europeans. 

European industry is not greatly developed; there are 
two construction companies; the Public Works Service and 
Railroad Administration manufacture lime, bricks and tiles 
for their own needs; since 1926 a private company at Bamako 
makes bricks, flat and hollow tiles; 12 cotton ginning 
mills (27 gins and 12 presses) able to gin 600 to 700 tons 
of fiber a month; three kapok ginning mills; three sisal 
defibering works; one oil works and one peanut shelling 
works; a printing works at Bamako; a wool carpet works 
operated by the "Pires Blancs" at Ségou and three ice 


factorisés at Kayes, Bamako and Koulikoro. 


Commerce . 
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Commerce. 

Numerous French companies, having their head offices 
in France or in the colony, are established at Kayes and 
Bamako and have branch establishments in the principal 
centers of the colony. A few private individuals of 
European origin and some Syrians and Moroccans operateé.. ; 
trading posts of smaller importance in different potnhts 6f 
the colony. 

European commerce consists in the sale of imported 
articles to the natives and the purchase of raw products 
for export; almost all the houses engage in the two series 
of operations. 

The general commerce of the French Sudan amounted to 
96,806,371 francs in 1929 (93,194,077 francs for imports 
and 3,612,294 francs for exports). These figures do not 
show the true business movement of the Sudan as much of the 
colony's traffic is credited to the maritime colonies. 


The principal imports, in 1929, were: 


Quantity Value 
Francs) 

Cotton tissues, other than 

GUINCH. ccccccccccccvcsesk¥t LOS 664,689 29,566 ,067 
Guinea and similer......meters 2,962,280 11,853,921 
Machines and machinery. ..value ---- 4,574,756 
Metal manufactures, eeeeee bg aN 4,563,995 
Petroleum products....met.tons 1,761 4,253,878 
Cotton thread. @eeeeoeeeaeeaes -Kilos 122,651 3,787 ,» 904 
Rubber tireB.cesscccsesee 93,276 3,571,807 
Motor vehbcoles.....ss.oe Ro. Lad 3,046,690 
Sugar ccccccccsccccccccseekilos 1,050, 847 2,982,660 
TPOR 6.080 6006 0% 00600.0.0cMt. CONS 1,777 2,552,909 
WINGO 6.440046 600 cee wees lk VOR 293,200 1,838 ,932 
Automotive replacement 

PALER. ccccccccccscccceeKilOS 49,545 1,458 , 588 
Sail cloth, tarpaulins, 

sacks, etc,.........met.tons 183 1,557 ,474 
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The principal exports were: 


Quantity Value 

(Francs) 
Cattle hides........+..eKilos 164,775 1,317,045 
GUN: ATEUL Gs os ccweeswacas 285 , 298 642,219 
Peanuts. cccccsccccceo Mt. Gen 682 577,576 
Sheep and goat skins....kilos 64 ,869 545,890 
Sheanut oil and butter... " 85 ,407 298,925 
ERROR ekccdcd00e8 ocateee Md 13,497 87,3576 
ENGST CO i040 0d:erein- 0 w\enieewee " 167,944 85,415 
WOR a ca boss eweawacecesaye " 1,552 21,754 
BUCO 65 5565s 540 CCRT bad 338 ,000 19,160 
COCR ss o-6 wa ereceuereigedeiecered Lal 4,816 14,028 
LVOZY 6 :0:656: 8s '0''6 00,060 0:000%0 " 20 2,496 
WO6) 6s. Ciera Sveiewewswadnes " 20 140 


Banks. . 

At Bamako there is an agency of the Banque de l'Afrique 
Occidentale (bank of emission), Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique 
and the Banque Commerciale Africaine; these last two have 


agencies at Kayes also. a 


DUTIES AND TAXES. 

The principal duties and taxes collected in the French 
Sudan are: customs duties (paid into the general budget of 
French West Africa); personal and property taxes; head tax 
on natives; animal taxes; licenses; arms tax; vehicle 
taxes; stamp taxes; hunting permits. All imposts, except- 
ing customs duties, go the local budget. 

Personal taxes are levied on Europeans at 100 francs 
per head. 

Native personal taxes are levied on those who have 
not the status of French citizens. Thess taxes vary from 
8 to 25 francs per head according to the district. Chil- 
dren under eight years of age are exempt. 

Trade licenses consist of (1) a fixed tax based on 
the nature of business; (2) a proportjonak tax on the 
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taxable value of landed property devoted to commerce or 
industry; (3) supplementary taxes on traveling peddlers 
or hawkers; (4) a transaction tax of 2.50 per cent. on the 
value of imports (the invoice value is majorated 25 per 
cent. for tax purposes). Licenses vary from 200 to 4,000 
francs. 

The "zekkat" tax is levied on nomad tribes and is 
fixed at 1/40th of the value of their livestock. 

Those natives who do not pay the "zekkat" pay a tax on 
livestock fixed at 12 francs for horses and 1 franc for 
bovines and donkeys. 

Vehicle taxes are levied on public and private motor 
vehicles. This tax has a minimum of 100 francs and is 
fixed, per horsepower, as follows: 

30 francs for the first 5 H. P. 

40 francs for the next additional 5 H. P. 

50 francs for the next additional 10 H. P. 
60 Francs for the next additional 10 H. P. 
70 francs for any number of H. P. following. 

Stamp taxes are levied on deeds and records. 

Annual taxes on arms are from 30 to 50 francs. Hunt- 
ing permits vary from 30 to 4,000 francs according to the 
hunt undertaken, 

Other receipts which, in general, come from the in- 
dustrial enterprises managed by the colony (post, tele- 
graph, automobile transport, river transport, railways, 
water and electricity) go to the local budget which was 
figured at 74,263,000 francs, in receipts end expenditures, 
for 19350. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The capital of the French Sudan is at Bamako, where 
the Governor resides. The Governor, who assumes the title 
of Lieutenant Governor, administers the colony with the 
assistance of a secretary general and an administrative 
council composed of officials and elected members. 

French Sudan is not represented in Parliament, but it 
elects, together with the Golony of Upper Volta, a delegate 
to the Supreme Council of the Colonies. 

The whole territory comprises 3 mixed communes (Bamako, 
Kayes and Mopti) and 21 civil districts, four of which 
depend on the commander of the Timbuktu region. 

Troops stationed in the French Sudan, under the command 
of a brigadier general, consist of one regiment of skirmish 
troops at Kati, one batallion of skirmish troops in the 
region of Timbuktu and two sections of mountain artillery 
at Kati and Gao. 

European law is dispensed by a tribunal of first in- 
stance sitting at Bamako and three justices of the peace 
with extended powers at Kayes, Mopti and Timbuktu. For the 
natives, justice is dispensed by native tribunals sitting 
in each district. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts by 
special agents of the Treasury and centralized through the 
Treasurer-paymaster of the colony who resides at Bamako. 

Instruction is given to over 10,0900 pupils by 35 French 
teachers (12 female and 23 male) and 124 native instructors 
in a higher and professional primary school at Bamako, 2 
orphanages, one Madrasah, 16 regional schools, 65 elementary 
and preparatory schools and 15 girls' schools; there are 190 


native 
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native Koranic schools, where over 8,000 pupils are taught 
the rudiments of the Koran. 

Medical assistance is ensured by a hospital at Bamako, 
2 dispensaries at Kayes and Timbuktu, one bacteriological 
laboratory at Bamako, 24 sanitary stations and 10 maternity 
posts. The official medical service provides 19 doctors of 
the colonial administration, substitutes on contract; aux- 


iliary doctors, native assistant doctors and native midwives. 


CONCLUSION. 

The population of the French Sudan, relatively numerous 
in the productive regions, is hard working and easily adapted 
to agriculture; the production of the colony will increase 
as these regions are improved by irrigation. 

As the irrigation works are brought to a successful con- 
clusion and as the native adapts himself to improved farming 
methods, the French Sudan will furnish more and more cotton, 
sisal and peanuts. The production of wool in the Macina 
region will contribute to the wealth of the colony. 

Given the necessary outlets - railways, roads and 
rivers - the French Sudan would appear to be assured of a 


prosperous future. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION, 
Geographic. 

The Upper Volta Colony, situated at the center of the 
great bend of the Niger, was formed, in 1919, by a divi- 
sion of the old colony of Upper-Senegal-Niger. 

It is spread out between 0° and 8&° west longitude 
and 10° and 15° north latitude. On the North and West it 
borders on the French Suden; on the South on the Ivory 
Coast, the British colony of the Gold Coast, French Togo 
and Dahomey; and on the East on the Niger Colony. Its 
area is 895,000 square kilometers (more than half the area 
of France). 

The orogreaphical formation of the Upper Volta is con- 
stituted by a vast plateau (central Nigerian plateau), in- 
flecting itself from north to south by parabolic ledges 
sensibly parallel to the course of the Niger. The higher 
ledges, which constitute the dividing line of the basin of 
the Niger and the coast basins of the Comoé, the Volta and 
the Oti, follow a@ general line land marked by the towns of 
Sikasso, Bandiagara (French Sudan), Djibo, Diapaga (Upper 
Volta), and Kouandé (Dahomey). Somewhat rugged in the 
Bobo-Sikasso region, where the culminating points of the 
ledges are found, this line becomes more defined towards 
the north and ends on the western frontier of the colony 
beyong Bandiagara in an abrupt cliff over-hanging the 
plateau. From Djobo to Diapaga the line is marked by a 
series of ridges of no perceptible relief. In the in- 
terior of the vast inclosure formed by the ledge, the 
plateau subsides from northeast to southwest in broad 
undulations from west to east. Slightly ravined, the 
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Volta plateau is studded, here and there, with hills, 
peaks and rocky eminences of small height, made bare by 
meteoric waters, without a well defined direction. 

The heights are parallel in the region of the Loge- 
maten, and surround inclosures of great diameter in the 
regions of Yagha and Torodi, Dafiré, Kifirsi and the Bobos; 
they are ramified in the Yatenga region to form a small 
massif which is called the central Nigerian massif. 

Upper Volta comprises the higher basin of the Volta, 
composed of the three Voltas (White, Red and Black) and the 
Oti; generally these streams are torrential; fed by the 
rains of hivernage (June to October), they are transformed, 
at low water mark (November to May), into a series of still- 
water pools. The Black Volta would be accessible to light 
canoes, for some stretches, even in the low water season, it 


the tsetse fly could be eliminated in those regions. 


Climate. 

Apart from the region on the north of a line run. through 
Djibo-Dori-Tera, which borders the Sahara zone, Upper Volta, 
from a point of view of climate, pertains to the Sudanese 
zone. Three principal seasons, going from suth to north, 
divide the year: 

(1) November to mid-February, fresh and dry; 

(2) Mid-February to May, hot and dry; 

(3) June to October, hivernage (rainy season). 

In the extreme south (Gaoua-Bobo), the rains of hiver- 
nage start in the month of May and finish at the end of 
October. In the extreme north the rains fall from June to 
mid-September. Annuel rainfall, from south to north, is 
between 0.40 meter and 1.40 meters; the number of rainy 


days 
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days varies from 25 to 70. Humidity varies according to 
seasons between 40 and 90. Temperature: variations are great- 
er in the north than in the south; the minimum is 8° Centi- 
grade, the maximum 45° Centigrade; average annual minimum 


1e°, maximum 35° Centigrade. 


Races, Religions and Customs. 
The inhabitants of the Upper Volta originate from a 


mixture of multiple races. They are classed, generally, as 
"aboriginals™ and invading races. The first (Volta races) 
with the Bobos, Samos, Lobis, Gourounsis, Gourmantches, 
Mossis, Dagaris, Birifons, etc., the dominant races) consti- 
tute the chief block of pagans. A few Peulh elements, Sonin- 
kés, Tuaregs and Sonhrais (Moslems) have crept into this 
block. 

The pagan peoples are grouped in the districts of Fada 
(Gourmantches), Ouagadougou (Mossis), Ouahigouya (Mossis 
and Gouroumbés), Gaoua (Lobis), Bobo Dioulasso (Bobos), 
Dédougou (Bobos and Samos); the Moslems in the districts of 
Deri (Tuareg, Songhrais and Peulhs), Dédougou (Peulhs and 
Soninkés), Ouahigouwya (Peulhs). At Bobo a few BDioulas from 
the Ivory Coast are found. 

The pagan peoples are almost exclusively farmers; the 
Moslems are, in general, tradesmen, hawkers (Dioulas, Haus- 


sas, Soninkés) or shepherds (Tuaregs, Peitlhs, Songhrais). 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION. 
Population and Labor. 
The population of Upper Volta, according to a census 
of 1930, amounted to 3,039,819 inhabitants, representing a 
density of 10.4 inhabitants to the square kilometer, the 
highest average density of French West Africa. This popu- 


lation 
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lation was divided as follows: 3,039,095 natives, 666 
French and 60 foreigners. 

The principal centers of the Upper Volta are: Ouaga- 
dougou, 10,174 inhabitants, of which 167 are Europeans; 
Bobo Dioulasso, 8,649 inhabitants, of which 68 are Europ- 
eans; and Koudougou, 11,735 inhabitants, of which 1l are 
Europeans (1926 figures). 

Conditions regarding native labor in Upper Volta are 
regulated by a decree of October 22, 1925, a resolution 
of the Governor General of March 29, 1926, and resolutions 
of the Lieutenant Governor of December 24, 1925, and March 
26, 1927. Up to the present Upper Volta, due to the 
relatively appreciable density of its population, has 
supplied a large amount of labor to the industrial and 
agricultural enterprises of oe of the group. 
However, when transportation means are improved to permit 
the delivery of Upper Volta products in less limited quan- 
tities, which will mean a4 more concentrated exploitation 
of the agricultural wealth of the colony, it is very like- 
ly that the native, then able to avail himself of resources 
on his own ground, will have less tendency to migrate in 


search of labor. 


Communications. 





The communication system of the colony includes, at 
present, roads, a postal, telegraphic and telephone 
system. 

A public works program, based on loan funds, provides 
for the extension of the Ivory Coast Railway as far as 
Bobo Dioulasso {840:kilometers); from Bobo Dioulasso to 
Dédougou (174 kilometers); from Bobo Dioulasso to Bani 
(320 kilometers). 


Roads. 
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Roads. 

On account of its distance from railways and the 
absence of navigable rivers, sie devoted its efforts 
towards the development of a road system. At present there 
are more than 8,800 kilometers of roads open to motor 
vehicles either throughout the year or during the dry 
season. These roads are divided into intercolonial routes, 
joining the colony with the Trench Sudan and the Ivory 
Coast; main roads, connecting Ouagadougou to the chief towns 
of the districts or serving as arteries to the large com- 
mercial centers; and local roads, connecting district to 
district or linking small localities and markets with ware- 
houses and industrial centers. 

The intercolonial roads are of a width of from 7 to 
10 meters and are rock bedded, as a general rule, making 
them practicable for tractors and heavy trucks. 

They consist of: (1) The Ivory Coast road, from Oua- 
gadougou to Eéraba (frontier of the colony) via Boromo, 
Bobo Dioulasso and Banfora (508 kilometers); 

(2) The French Sudan road, from the Bobo Dioulasso 
road via Sikasso and Bougouni (542 kilometers); this road 
is generally favored by bravelers coming from Dakar who 
make the journey from Bamako to Ouagadougou (900 kilometers) 
in three days; 

(3) The Ouagadougou route to San (French Sudan) via 
Koudougou and Dédougou; from San freight is transported 
via Ségou and Bamako, either on the Bani river and the 
railroad from Douna to Ségou, or by direct road from San 
to Ségou. 

One other road, more difficult for trucks on account 
of the Bandiagara cliff, joins Ouagadougou to Mopti (440 


kilometers). 
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kilometers). With this there is a total of 1,929 kilometers 
of intercolonial roads. 

A direct road, from Ouagadougou to Bamako, via Dédougou 
and Koutiala, has just been completed and reduces the jour- 
ney to less than 800 kilometers on the Bobo to Sikasso road. 

Main roads are of a width of 7 meters and are open to 
trucks up to three tons. They consist of: 

(1) Road from Ouagadougou to Kaya (104 kilometers) 
with extension to Dori (kilometer 269) via a dry season 
route; 

(2) Ouagadougou to Fada road (kilometer 287) with 
branch to Sapara and Tenkodogo (178 kilometers from Ouaga- 
dougou) with extension to the Niger (kilometer 500), with 
branch to Kantechari (kilometer 376) and Diapaga (430 
kilometers from Ouagadougou) ; 

(3) Ouagadougou to Po road (kilometer 147) towards the 
Gold Coast, via Navoro (185 kilometers from Ouagadougou) 
and Tamale (about 400 kilometers from Ouagadougou) ; 

(4) Road from Ouagadougou to Léo (kilometer 164); 

(5) Ouagadougou to Gaoua road (345 kilometers) ; 

(6) Po road to the Ivory Coast (outlet road for the 
products from the south of the colony), via Léo (120 kilo- 
meters), Didébougou (275 kilometers), Gaoua (345 kilometers); 
the Bobo to Bouaké road (575 kilometers) makes Po 660 kilo- 
meters from Ferkessédougou, the Ivory Coast railway terminus; 

(7) Ouahigouya to Bobo road (333 kilometers), outlet 
road for the products from the north of the colony, to the 
Ivory Coast; 


(8) Gaoua to Bobo Dioulasso road (206 kilometers). 


The 
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The principal local roads are as follows: 
Kilometers 
Ouagadougou to TOUZEN. ccccccccccvcsecsceces 175 
Koudougou tO Tousen «asec csisisieciete ea eiewmes 125 
KOudGusgOU. tO TekOsssecssswestaccaseers sais 100 
Koudougou to TOO SSeS E EERE DU REGEE 118 
Kaya to Ouahigouye..ccccccccccccsccccsccces 169 
Kaya to Tenkod0go osccic cc cccsiceviesvssececiee 169 
Kaya to DOCGUSOE ic ccce cae sivececeseacnenan 286 
Dédougou to BOP OUO wreckva Sieve Siwn liceiesiese mew 104 
Boromo to TG0's a a sicciaasamuiiareawweisielave awa 140 
Dori to OUGHT BOUV A. i oc.c ses cece eee sees ewes 290 

On Jamary 1, 1931, there were 271 motor vehicles in 
circulation in the colony; 87 passenger cars, 184 trucks 
and 2 buses. 

Postal and Telegraphic Systems. 

Upper Volta has 22 post and telegraph offices. The 
telegraph system covers more than 3,200 kilometers; the 
capital is connected with the principal centers of the 
colony. 

Mail and parcel post from Europe go from Dakar to 
Koulikoro, by railroad, then via the Niger river to Ségou, 
and again by railway from Ségou to Douna; from this point 
automobile trucks are used and travel via San and Dédougou 
to Ouagadougou. Mail from France takes normally from 
eighteen to twenty five days to reach the colony. From 
Ouagadougou mail matter is distributed to the interior of 


the colony by small motor trucks. 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 


In this colony, less favored from a climatic view 
point, where the population reaches an exceptional density 
for French West Africa, the problem of alimentation is one 
of capital importance. While desiring the extension of 
industrial agriculture, to hasten the economic evolution 


of 
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of the colony, it has been found important to encourage 
the natives to extend and diversify their alimentary cul- 
tures and keep them from the tempbation of neglecting 
them for more remunerative cultures for export. 

Due to the distance from the Ivory Coast Railroad few 
products offer, at the moment, appreciable profit to the 
native and intensification of production is applicable to 
but a restricted number. 

Millet, maize, rice, sweet potatoes, manioc and yams 
are grown few local consumption. 

The soil, in many places, is suitable for peanuts; 
when the railway will have reached the centers of production 
the colony could, without doubt, export a large quantity of 
this product. Other d@leaginous production could be in- 
creased, chiefly sesame, castor and shea nuts. 

Cotton. On account of its rainfall (600 millimeters 
at Kaya to 1,200 millimeters at Bobo Dioulasso) and the 
density of its population, Upper Volta would appear to be 
favorable to the production of dry culture cotton. The 
Gossypium punctatum variety of G. Hirsutum, acclimatized 
and known to the country for a long time, is grow in the 
colony. The production per hectare is small: 100 kilos 
giving about 20 per cent. from the gin. In 1929, the pro- 
duction was estimated at about 4,000 tons, a large quantity 
of which was consumed locally and the rest exported. 

This production, being increased constantly, is on the 
way to being developed by the transformation of agrtcul- 
tural methods of the natives, a change which the two cotton 
farm schools at Saria (Koudougou district) and Poundou 
(Dedougou district) hope to complete, and by the selection 
of native varieties already suited to the soil or the in- 


troduction 
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troduction of new varieties of high output like the 
"Allen" variety of Nigeria. This work is included in 
the plan of action of the agronomic service of studies 
of the tropical region and the agricultural credit of 
French West Africa. 

Sisal. Following the encouraging results obtained 
in the nurseries of the agricultural stations and adminis- 
trative posts, a company has been formed with the intention 
of cultivating 800 hectares of this fiber and establishing 
a defibering plent. 

Kapok. This fiber, obtained from natural growths of 
the yellow or red-flowered bombax, meets a steady demand 
in Europe; the production, increasing each year, exceeded 
5,000 tons in 1929. 

Shea. Tracts of shea trees are numerous throughout 
the colony, but the districts of Dédougou and Bobo Diou- 
lasso supply the exports (the 1929 crop was 1,400 tons 
of nuts). 

Rubber. Some years ago'rubber, extract of the gohine 
vine, was an important product in the regions of Bobo, 
Banfora and Gaoua. Now, however, plantation rubber has 
struck a fatal blow to the commerce of this raw material 


in the Upper Volta, 


Concessions Systen. 
Rural concessions are granted up to 200 hectares by 


the Lieutenant Governor, from 200 to 2,000 by the Governor 
General and above 2,000 hectares by the Minister of Colo- 
nies on the advice of a commission of colonial conces- 
sions. Concessions granted vary according to the nature 


of the exploitations undertaken and the resources of the 


petitioner. 
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petitioner. Rural concessions are always granted tem- 
porerily, generally for a period of five years, at the 
expiration of which the grant must be justified in accom- 
ance with the conditions of concession. A yearly rent of 

2 francs per hectare, with a minimum of 25 francs, is col- 
lected during the period of the provisional concession. 

The grant of definitive concession carries with it the pay- 
ment of a rent of 20 francs per hectare with a minimum of 
100 francs. 

Demands for concession must be made on stamped paper 
and contain the civil status of the applicant, the statutes 
of the company, a prospectus in triplbate indicating the 
aim of the interested party, cultivation to be undertaken 
and the capital available for the enterprise. An inquiry 
is then opened in the district where the concession is 
demanded, after which the application is accorded or re- 
jected by the administration; lands upon which natives 


exercise rights of usage are not open to concession. 


Live stock. 

Livestock constitutes at present the wealth of Upper 
Volta and one of its best elements of prosperity. A last 
livestock census showed the following figures: 

BOVINGR 66:6:50:64.6 eevee 570 , 447 
Sheep and goats....... 970,892 
AOPEER 656.0 bvsseseeewe 48 ,862 
DONKS YS e6:0.0:0:60 0 c0ceewe 58 ,898 
PLIBMecciocecccncesccece 1,000 
COMG1.8 66666440 04600 ws 30 

Animel raising is mostly in the hands of the Tuaregs 
and the Peulhs. 

The principal bovine races consist of two chief types: 

(a) Zebu, a large humped ox, a good meat animal giving 
from 45 to 52 per cent. out of a weight of 300 to 400 kilos; 


its 
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its habitat is in the north of the colony; 

(b) N'Dama ox, of a@ small stature and without hump, a 
meat animal giving 55 per cent. out of a weight of 150 to 
200 kilos; it is found in the south of the colony. 

Horses, also, consist of two groups: the horses of the 
Sandy region are of a good height, large footed; the horses 
of the laterite regionsare small footed. The first group 
includes the races of Djerma, Songhrai, Fatenga, and’ Lip- 
tako, all saddle horses. Their height varies from 150 to 
155 centimeters. In the second group are ranged the Boulsa, 
Boussouna and Yagha horses, smaller animals which make 
excellent draught horses; their height is from 142 to 150 
centimeters. 

Donkeys of South African origin are, in general, robust 
but short in height; they serve as draught animals for 
Dioula and Haussa hawkers. 

The Sheep are of two kinds: (1) flat and straight fore- 
head with horns (Peulh sheep); (2) convex forehead without 
horns (Tuareg sheep from Dori). 


Forests. 

Dense forests do not exist in the Upper Volta; along 
the streams, in the low country, and on summits of certain 
small hills, some more or less extensive patches of trees 
are found. Throughout most of the colony the ground is 
covered by & mixture of tall herbs, shrubs and trees in 
varying proportion with the nature of the soil and its 
degree of humidity. 

In all the districts nurseries specializing in cabinet 
wood trees have been established; the cailcedrat. plantations 
are by far the largest. 

In the Ougadougou district, at Pabre and Kossaoghin, 


two 
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two plantations were established by the mission of the 
White Fathers (Pres Blanc) comprising more than a total 
of 25,000 shoots some years ago, which at present have at- 
tained a height of more than eight meters. Two other plan- 
tations have been established, by the same mission, at Réo 


(Koudougou district) and Toma (Dédougou district) j 


Mineral Production. 

The mineral formations of the Upper Volta have not vee 
been ascertained; its distance from the coast and the 
absence of railways could only permit the exploitation of 
precious minerals, if any existed. 

Iron, abundant in several regions, is exploited by the 
natives who use it to make instruments necessary to their 
agricultural and domestic occupations. 

Gold has been exploited for a long time by the natives 
of Lobi (Gaoua district); independent by nature they have 
remained, until late years, outside the commercial movement 


of the colony. 


Industry. 
Small native family industry counts representatives in 


almost all the villages; weavers are the most numerous. 
Owing to the high price of imported textiles, the weaving 
industry has attained a certain amount of importance with 
the natives of the Ivory Coast and the Gold Coast. 

Blacksmiths constitute a trade body very wide spread 
in regions where iron abounds; they make axes, knives, hoes, 
hinges, lance irons swords, etc. 

Hides are utilized by "“shoemakers" for making shoes, 
amulets, saddles, cushions, sword and knife sheaths, etc. 

Wicker workers use leaves from the ronier and hyphéne, 


straw from the marshes and different textile plants for 
making 
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making sacks, baskets, mats, fans, hats, etc. 

Pottery is already a wide spread industry. 

European industry, excepting the two workshops for 
making long wool carpets which the White Fathers (Péres 
Blanes) have fitted up at Ouagadougou and Koupela, is not 
greatly developed; there are 14 cotton ginning mills (with 
27 seeding mills and 12 presses), belonging to the Associa- 
tion Cotonniére Coloniale and private companies. 

Spinning mills, where materials adapted to native 
taste will be woven, are being fitted up in the colony; an 
oil factory and sheanut butter refinery is established at 


Banfora (Bobo Dioulasso district). 


Commerce. 

During late years branches of French commercial com- 
panies have been established in several centers of Upper 
Volta; a few private individuals of European origin maintain 
trading posts of smaller importance in several points of the 
colony. 

Almost the whole of the foreign commerce of the Upper 
Volta is done through the Ivory Coast and the British 
Colony of the Gold Coast. 

The principal imports and exports, during 1929, as 


registered with the customs of the colony, were as follows: 


Imports: 
Quantity Value 
(Francs) 
Kola nuts..cccccccccsseee Kilos 225,648 2,917,424 
Guinea and similar.......meters 33,115 412,255 
Cotton textiles, other 
than guinea....secseees Kilos 20,031 286 , 464 
Automotive replacement 
PEBUS os cececccie ease wes " 22,696 250,190 
Shoes or slippers........ pairs 6,363 195,294 
BICYCLES. cccccccccccscece No. 196 157,500 
TOYBeacccccvssccvcesesssce kilos 6,855 137,088 
WINGS. cccccccccvecsccccsseliters 12,122 121,449 
Motor vehicles....cccccoee No. ue 50,000 
Wearing apparel.......... kilos 2,424 97,725 


Exports: 
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Exports: 
Quantity Value 
(Francs) 
CatGlO én cteicesds ocaeweoneads 36,664 13,152,400 
SHOGSD We: 6:0::0:00:0-0/ 010 in are: Qe enero " 52,541 5,152,460 
HOT 8G 6 ieisr055 5% S aw sieeerw bi 164 164,500 


Interoolonial trade amounts to about 30,000,000 francs 
per year (60 per cent. for exports and 40 per cent for 


imports). 


DUTIES AND TAXES. 

The principal duties and taxes collected in the Upper 
Volta are: personal taxes; head tax on natives; licenses; 
animal taxes; stamp taxes; arms taxes; hunting permits; 
vehicle taxes. All these imposts go to the local budget. 

Personal taxes are levied on Europeans at 100 francs 
per head, 

Native personal taxes are levied on those who have not 
the status of French citizens. These taxes vary from 8 to 
20 francs per head according to the district. Children 
under eight years of age are exempt. 

Trade licenses consist of (1) a fixed tax based on 
the nature of business; (2) a proportional tax of 5 per 
cent.or 10 per cent. on the taxable value of landed pro- 
perty devoted to commerce or industry; (3) a transaction 
tax of 1.25 per cent. on the value of imports (the invoice 
value is majorated 25 per cent. for tax purposes). 

Stamp taxes are levied on deeds and records. 

Annual taxes on arms very from 10 to 25 francs. 

Hunting permits vary from 30 to 4,000 francs according 
to the hunt undertaken. 

Vehicle taxes are levied on public and private motor 
vehtcles, bicycles and animal drawn carriages. The motor 


vehicle 
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vehicle tax, based on type of vehicle and use thereof, 
varies from 150 to 400 francs. An additional tax of 20 per 
cent. is collected on those vehicles equipped with other 


than pneumatic tires. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 

The capital of Upper Volta is at Ouagadougou, where 
the Governor resides. The Governor, who assumes the title 
of Lieutenant Governor, administers the colony with the 
assistance of a secretary general end an administrative 
council composed of officials and elected members. 

The colony is not represented in Parliament, but the 
French oitizens there elect, together with the French Sudan, 
a delegate to the Supreme Council of the Colonies. 

The whole territory comprises 2 mixed communes (Oue- 
gadougou and Bobo Dioulasso) and 11 districts administered 
by an administrator of colonies. 

Troops stationed in the Upper Volta consist of one 
batallion of skirmish troops and a section of mountain 
artillery. The military commander of the colony resides 
at Ouagadougou. 

European law is dispensed by two justices of the peace 
with extended powers, the first of which, sitting at Ouaga- 
dougou, has jurisdiction over the districts of Ouagadougou, 
Koudougou, Ouahigouye, Kaya, Dori, Fada and Tenkodogo; the 
second, whose seat is at Bobo Dioulesso, has jurisdiction 
over the districts of Bobo Dioulasso, Dédougou and Gaoua,. 
Yor the natives, justice is dispensed by native tribunals 
sitting in each district. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts by 
special agents of the Treasury and are centralized through 


the 
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the Treasurer-paymaster of the colony who resides at OQua- 
gadougou. 

Instruction is given to children by 58 French and 
native teachers in a higher primary school and one profes- 
sional school at Ouagadougou, in one orphanage, in 8 region- 
el schools and in 30 preparatory and elementary schools. 
The government schools group 3,350 pupils (458 girls). 

Four private congregationalist schools give instruction to 
453 pupils. There are 850 native Koranic schools, attended 
by 7,300 pupils. 

Medical assistance and the struggle against epidemics 
are ensured by an organization which includes one hospital 
at Ouagadougou and 18 dispensaries; 11 maternity or mid- 
wife posts. These establishments have in ettendance twelve 
European doctors assisted by auxiliary doctors, native 


midwives and visiting female nurses. 


CONCLUSION. 

Upper Volta, distant from the maritime littoral, de- 
prived of navigable rivers, still remote from railways of 
penetration, remains, for the moment, isolated from large 
commercial currents. In late years, due to its road 
system, it has been enabled to participate, in a measure, 
in the economic activity of French West Africa, chiefly in 
the exportation of raw products through the Ivory Coast. 
However, this colony will make no notable progress until 
the railroad to Bobo Dioulasso will permit a normal ex- 


portation of its latent wealth. 


NIGER. 


NIGER. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Geographic. 

The Niger Colony lies between 13° and 22° north lat- 
itude and 0° and 12° east longitude. It is bounded on the 
West by the Upper Volta, on the Northwest by the French 
Sudan, on the South by Dahomey and the British Colony of 
Nigeria, on the East by Lake Tchad, the Tchad territory and 
Tibesti, and on the North by the Sahara zone of Algeria and 
Ttalian.Libya. 

Its area is about 1,520,000 square kilometers. This 
immense territory is divided into two very distinct parts; 
one, on the south, that, stretches from the Niger river to 
the Tchad territory for an average width of 150 kilometers, 
is a zone of steppes and savannahs; the other, on the north, 
is the Sahara zone. 

Near the Niger river broad valleys cross the first zone 
cut by dried river beds descending from the north that for- 
merly flowed into the Niger. 

Between Zinder and Tchad numerous shallow basins are 
formed in the rainy season, 

This region of steppes and savannahs is covered with a 
shrubby bush of small height, with vast fields of millet 
and with herbage where numbers of herds are put to pasture. 

The north region is a desert one though of a pleasant 
aspect: Afr, a mountainous region where altitudes reach 
1,500 meters, with its valleys and dry... bedded rivers, 
with its herbages of a particular nature, is the preferred 
habitat of camels; the oasis of the Kaouar, a long depres- 
sion of 150 kilometers, running north to south, hemmed in 
on the east by a rock cliff which protects it fwom the sands, 


where 
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where date palms flourish; the Tibesti, crossed by the 
Tarso chain of mountains, certain summits of which attain 
2,400 meters. 

Apart from two streams, the Niger and the Komadougou 
Yobé, the Niger Colony is practically devoid of water. 

The Niger river, which waters the west part of the 
colony for a length of about 300 kilometers, offers diffi- 
culties to navigation down to Tillabery on account of the 
rocks found in the streams From Tillabery to the British 
Nigerian frontier, it forms a stretch where steamboats may 
navigate easily for eight months of the year, from October 
to May. 

‘The Komadougou Yobé is a torrential river. In the dry 
season it is no more tian Peucseneton of pools separated by 
ribbons of sand. During the rains it is an important river 
that supplies Lake Tchad with a rather considerable volume 
of water. It separates, for a length of nearly 150 kilo- 
meters, Niger Colony from British Nigeria. 

The northern and very shallow part of the vast sheet 
of water called Lake Tchad belongs to the colony. Gigantic 
reeds line its banks on a breadth of several kilometers and 
render navigation impossible. 

Nevertheless, on the Niger coast there is a point 
clear of vegetation where a small port on the lake might be 
established. 

Among the lakes or permanent ponds there are the Guidi- 
mouni lakes, near Zinder, and the pool of Keita, near 
Tahoue. Barring these few water deposits for this immense 
region, the Niger Colony's only other water is found in 
more or less deep wells or in temporary pools which are 
formed during the rains; these are feeble resources and the 


difficulties 
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difficulties of travel in these regions are dependent upon 
the supply of water. The journey between Afr and Bilma, 
across the Ténéré region, involves 300 kilometers without 
water or herbage. 

A In the districts of Maradi and Birni Koni, two streams 
that flow in the rainy season irrigate two fertile valleys 
in which the natives operate farms of native products and 


vast cotton fields. 


Climate. 

The Niger Colony enjoys the climate common to all 
tropical regions. The two seasons, dry and wet, are clear- 
ly marked; the dry season begins in the month of October 
and ends in June; the wet season begins in June and ends in 
September. 

Average annual rainfall and the number of rainy days 
vary greatly from south to north; at Zinder rainfall 
registers 500 to 600 millimeters; to the north of Agadez 
and Kaouar there are some years when there is no rain 
whatsoever. 

Temperatures vary and are high during the months of 
April, May and October, when 46° Centigrade in the shade 
is registered. During the rains, the days are less hot 
(28° Centigrade in the shade) and the nights are fresh 
(10° to 12° Centigrade). In the north the thermometer 
falls sometimes to es low as 5° Centigrade and zero Centi- 
grade has been registered on occasions in Afr and the 
Ténéré @bstrict. Prevailing winds are northeast during 
the dry season; at the beginning of hivernage thw west 
winds begin and continue to the end of the rains. 

At Tibesti, temperatures are lower still and towards 


January 
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January the thermometer often falls to 3° or 4° Centigrade 
above zero. This region also registers very high tem- 
peratures, and the differences between maximum and Ske 


minimum and dey and night readings are often considerable. 


Races, Religions and Customs, 
The people of the colony may be divided into three 


chief races: (1) the Nigritians; (2) the Tuaregs and 
Tubus; (3) the Peulhs or more exastly the Foulbés. 

The Nigritian races, scattered over the southern and 
“southwestern regions of the colony, are by far the great- 
est in number. They comprise Haussas, Djermas, Maouris, 
Beriberis, Casote, Mangas, Dendis, Mobeurs, etc. Those 
of these races who possess a dialect of their own usually 
also speak Haussa, which is employed in commercial rela- 
tions. The Haussas are the most numerous and are gifted 
with real business aptitudes; they represent the commercial 
element and roam over all central Africa. They are equally 
good cultivators and their workmen are skilled; as a race 
they are handsome, active and intelligent. 

The Tuaregs and Tubus are found in the north and north- 
west regions of the colony; their number is estimated at 
120,000. Nomads and great camel breeders, they live in 
tents, grouped by femily and tribes and go from pasture 
to pasture, staying, generally, in those regions considered 
by them as the common land of their tribe. ‘They were, 
before the French occupatian) pirates of the trails, but 
have been converted) little by little, to a more peaceful 
state by the French acministration,. 

The Foulbés constitute a very important group; they 
are shepherds who travel with their flocks over the vast 


lands 
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lands of the central zone of the colony. They go down to 
the south during the dry season, after the sown crops are 
harvested, and return to the north during the rains. 

About three-quarters of the population are Moslems; 
they are attached to the Tijania, Senoussia and Kadrya 
brotherhodds. Mosques are oftem simple huts of straw and 
uncountable hundreds of them, built of olay and straw, are 
found in the principal centers of the chief towns of the 
districts, | 

The chief pagan centers are the regions of Adrar, Gober, 
Maradi and Tessaoua where Islam has been opposed by the 
Peulh empprors of Sokoto and their lieutenants in charge of 


the administration of those provinces, 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION. 
Population and Labor. 

The population of the Niger, according to a census of 
1930, amounted to 1,475,949 inhabitants, representing a 
density of about 1.1 inhabitants to the square kilometer. 
This population is very unequally shared, the southern 
districts being by far the most favored. It includes 
1,475,509 natives, 417 French and 23 foreigners. 

The most peopled localities of Niger are: Tahoua, 
10,927 inhabitents; Zinder, 7,176; Maradi, 5,472; Birni 
N'Koni, 4,502; Tessaoua, 5,214; Niamey, capital of the 
colony, 5,142 (1926 figures). 

Conditions regarding native labor in Niger ere regulat- 
ed by a decree of October 22, 1925, and a resolution of the 
Governor General of March 29, 1926. 


Communications . 
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Communications. 
Roads. 

The Niger has 8,269 kilometers of trails, more than 
2,000 of which are open to autanobiles during the dry 
season. 

The trails best maintained are those which provide 
the normal outlets of the economically useful part of the 
colony. They are: 

(1)Niamey-Dosso-Gaya route, open throughout the year, 
which permits weekly automohile postal service towards the 
coast. This route establishes communication with Dahomey 
and puts Niamey, via the Savé-Malanville route, at 770 
kilometers from Savé, terminus of the Central Dahomean 
railway. 

(2) One other route, Niamey to Mopti, at present under 
construction, will connect the colony to French Sudan and 
Dakar via Bossebangou, Kaya, Ouahigouya and Sofara. 

Apert from these routes the principal automobile trail 
is that of Niamey to N'Guigmi (Lake Tchad); this route, 
1,400 kilometers long, passes through Dosso, Dogondoutchi, 
Birni N'Koni, Madaoua, Tessaoua, Zinder, Mainé Soroa,. 

Other trails are those of Tessaoua to Agadés (420 kilo- 
mevers); Zinder to Kano (Nigeria) (220 kilometers); Maradi 
to Kano (240 kilometers); Malbazea to Tahoue (120 kilometers) ; 
Niamey to Say and Botou, towards Fada (220 kilometers); 
Niamey towards Dori (310 kilometers); Niamey to Tillabery 
and Goudel, towards Ansongo and Gao (240 kilometers). An 
automobile trail towards Algeria, via In-Gall, Teguida and 


In Geuzzan is under construction. 


On 
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On January 1, 1931, there were 73 motor vehicles in 
service in the colony; 24 passenger cars and 49 trucks. 
River Navigation. 

The Niger Colony operates a transport service on that 
part of the Niger river within its territory. The equip- 
ment consists of one tug boat (100 horsepower), one passen- 
ger steamer (1350 horsepower), six steel barges (10 and 20 
tons), two motor driven ferry boats, six 10 ton barges and 
six ordinary lighters. 

Postal, Telegraphic and Wireless Systems. , 

Niger Colony has 6 post and telegraph offices (first 
Class), 11 postal agencies and 1 distrubuting office, The 
telegraph system of the colony covers more than 2,000 kilo- 
meters, 

Mails from France go through Dahomey to Niamey from 
where they are redispatched to the different offices of the 
colony. Nbne offices handle parcel post. 

Niamey, Zinder, Tahoua, Bilma and Agadés maintain 


short wave wireless stations. 


Agricultural Resources of the Colony. 


The principal native products are: millet (basic food- 
stuff), niébés (native harivot beans), grown with millet; 
peanuts, not grown before the French settlement but now 
third ranking product of the Niger. 

The colony also produces dates, sweet potatoes, 
menioc, rice, wheat, barley, maize and sundry condiments 
in small quantities. 

Industrial agricultural products are cotton, kapok 


and tobacco, which are exported to some extent to Nigeria. 


The 
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The improvement of native agricultural methods, which 
are still rudimentary though practically adapted to the 
conditions of the country, is undertaken by the local ad- 
ministration through two agricultural stations at Niamey 
and Maradi and a farm school at Dosso, 

The administration is endeavoring to increase the 
sources of water. Numerous well systems of reenforced con- 
crete have been constructed along the principal routes of the 
desert zone, placed at caravan resting places, and in 
certain cattle raising centers. Barriers have been erected 
in the beds of certain streams to retain rain water for 
irrigation of surfaces useful for agriculture. 

; rere for irrigating certain parts of the Niger 
Valley, in the Tillabery district and in the subdivision 
of Gaya, is under study, and a hydraulic agricultural 
service will be created in the colony. Work has already 
been started in the Dounga canton where 2,000 meters of 
barriers have been erected and 500 hectares of land put 


into rice fields, 


Concessions System. 
Rural concessions are granted up to 200 hectares by 


the Lieutenant Governor, from 200 to 2,000 by the Governor 
General and above 2,000 by the Minister of Colonies on the 
advice of a commission of colonial concessions. Concessions 
granted vary according to the nature of the exploitations’ 
undertaken. Rural concessions are always granted temporari- 
ly, generally for a period of five years, at the expiration 
of which the grant must be justified in accordance with the 
conditions of concession. Rents are very small and are 
fixed by an administrative commission. 
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Demands for concession must be made on stamped paper 
and contain the civil status of the applicant, the statutes 
of the company, a prospectus in triplicate indicating the 
sim of the interested party, cultivation to be undertaken 
and the capital available for the enterprise. An inquiry 
is then opened in the district where the concession is 
demanded, after which the application is accorded or rejected 
by the administration; lands upon which natives exercise 
rights of usage are not open to concession. 

At the present time there are no agricultural conces- 
sions being operated in the Niger Colony; the nature of the 
sandy soil, the scarcity of water, and communication dif- 
ficulties with the coast have delayed attempts at European 
colonization. The extension of the railway from Dahomey 


to the Niger could remedy this situation. 


Livestock. 

After agriculture, domestic animals constitute the 
chief source of wealth of the Niger; livestock includes all 
the domestic races that live in West and Central Africa. 

Several races of bovines are raised in the Niger: 

(a) a “taurin" bovine (without hump), in the region of the 
Tchad; (b) other bovines belonging to the "zebu" species, 
characterized by its greasy muscular hump; there are three 
races of the zebu: the Arab zebu in the east and north, the 
Peulh zebu in the Niger region, and the zebu known as the 
"borroro"™,’ 

The bovine of the Tchad region is characterized by 
the exaggerated development of its horns; its height is 
1.30 meters to 1.50 meters, certain aged animals attaining 
1.70 meters; its average weight is from 420 to 450 kilos; 

it 
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it is a good milch cow giving 6 to 10 liters daily. This 
variety exists only in the N'Guigmi district and the 
number barely exceeds 10,000 heads, 

The Peulh zebu belongs to the Nigerian variety and is 
found in the regions bordering on the streams. It attains 
a height of 1.20 meters to 1.30 meters behind the hump, 
weighs 250 to 300 kilos, has short horns and is a rather 
strong animal. 

The "borroro" zebu is an ox of great height, 1.40 
meters to 1.50 meters, characterized by its solid chestnus 
color and by its almost horselike gait. 

Horses belong to @ number of groups. The well known 
Barb race from the west and others of eastern origin, the 
Dongola from the Egyptian province of the same name, are 
found in the Niger Colony. The Dongola horse is tall and 
has @ curved neck and head. 

The “Djerma" horse, bred along the Niger, is a small 
heavy animal (1.40 meters to 1.45 meters in height), broad 
hoofs and coarse hair; it is a common and badly balenced 
horse. 

The “Haussa" or “Bornu" horse is a variety of the 
Dongola that offers numerous intermidiary types produced 
by cross breedings. 

Donkeys are of one kind: the African ass, direct 
' domestic descendant of the savage donkey which is still 
found in Tibesti, of short height, grey in color, good 
carrier, is used by small hawkers and sedentary natives. 

Meany kinds of camels are found: the camel of Air, in 
the north, is a light animal of short height with long and 
abundant hair. The camel of the south is a heavy white or 
clear colored animal, less rugged then the Air. The 


Tuareg 
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Tuareg camel resembles the southern animal but it is less 
heavy and more habituated to desert regions. The Tubu 
camel of the Tibesti is accumstomed to rocky regions and 
soil. , 

Several verieties of sheep are raised in the colony. 
The Tuareg sheep, called the "Arara", is a short wooled 
anima}, generally white in color. The Peulh sheep, called 
the "houda", is raised in large flocks by the nomad Foulbés. 

The Kassadua sheep is a cross breed of the Tuareg and 
the Peulh, 

The Haussa sheep appears to be a variety of the Tuareg; 
it is shorter, is white with black spots and is found in the 
regions of Zinder and Maradi, 

The Coundoum sheep is a degenerated variety of the 
Macina; it is a woolly sheep, reared in the districts of the 
Niger near Niamey. 

The Maure or Arab sheep originates from the Tchad terri- 
tory where it is raised in great numbers. 

Several kinds of goats are found belonging to two chief 
races; the Maure goat, the most.commonh, is short and is of 
a mottled color; the Haussa goat, of the Meradi-Zinder 
region, which appears to be a variety of the short goat of 
Africa known as the Futa Jallon goat; it is a sturdy, pro- 
lific animal and its skin has an appreciable value. 

The Niger natives, even the pagans, do not raise pigs; 
the few animals that exist belong to Europeans and are im- 
ported. 

Ostrich raising, formerly very prosperous, has been 
more or less abandoned. 

A late livestock census of the colony showed the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Bovines 
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BOViINEB..ccescceeeseee 1,000,000 

Sheep and goats...e.e6 2,000,000 

HOTSOB ccesccceccereves 50,000 

CAMELS ccccccccvecssees 30,000 

DONKCYS ccc csccccvees 130,000 

From observations made during the past thirty years, it 

has been ascertained that the bovine pests of French West 
Africa originated in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and were 
carried from Bast to West. The Niger Colony constitutes, 
therefore, from this view point, a French West African bul- 
wark and is in a position to defend the federation from fur- 
ther inroads of these maladies. A veterinary service, con- 
plete with specialized personnel, has been established in the 
colony and a laboratory has been fitted up at Niamey to 
supply the necessary serums in the struggle against bovine 
pest. In 1928, this laboratory produced 75,575 doses of 
serum of which 28,400 doses were distributed in the Upper 
Volta, 12,000 doses in Dahomey and the remainder used in the 


colony. 


Mineral Production, 

Iron is the only mineral regularly exploited in the 
colony; some ore deposits like that of Kentché yields 50 to 
60 per cent. metal. 

Several important layers of salt exist in the Niger in 
the regions of Bilma, Agadés, Mainé Soroa and Gourd 

The deposits of the Bilma region have been worked for 
centuries at Faohi, Dirkou and Bilma, 


Industry. 
The principal native industries, apart from salt, in- 


Clude hide tanning, dyeing, weaving, wood work, leather work, 
pottery and metal work, 
Tanning and preparing hides for domestic use is one of 


the 
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the most widespread industries in the Niger; there are very 
few professional tanners outside of the extreme south of 
the colony. 

Cloths and hide dyeing is done in all the villages of 
any importance. The most usual colors (blue, red, yellow, 
black and green) are obtained from ground and pounded leaves 
of certain plants such as, blue from indigo, red from sor- 
ghum and wild millet. 

Native textiles are limited to wool and cotton. Cotton 
is ginned by hand, is spinned and put onto bobbins or in 
skeins by women, then delivered to the weavers who make cloth 
in bands of 6 to 8 centimeters wide and of a very great 
length. 

In the region of Niamey-Gaya clever workmen are found 
who embroider these cotton bands with colored thread. 

The wood industry takes in the making of canoes, doors, 
pack saddles, lance handles, mortars and pestles, calabashes 
and bowls. 

Cattle hides are used in making shoes, harness, trap- 
pings, sword and knife sheaths, bags and cushions. The 
cushions of Agadés are parttoularly renowned. 

Native blacksmiths melt iron and make pickaxes, axes, 
knives, sickles, chains, etc. Sword blades come from Great 
Britain and Germany. 

Wicker workers are scattered among all the population 
of the Niger. They make coarse mats, partitions, filtering 
baskets for the salt industry, etc. 

The small despised caste of potters specializes in 
water "canaries" or cooling pots, dishes, etc., with which 


every native family is provided. 


Commerce, 
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Commerce. 

Very few European commercial houses are found in the 
Niger Colony. Certain firms have trading posts in Gaya 
(four houses), Zinder (two houses), Niamey, Maradi, Tahoua, 
Agades, Dosso, Dogondoutchi (one house each). There is no 
chamber of commerce in the colony. Business will not make 
any interesting progress until the Dahomey railway is ex- 
tended to the Niger river. 

Just now most business is done directly with Nigeria. 
This commerce is mostly in the hands of natives. Niger 
furnishes Nigeria with alimentary products in the big 
markets of Sokoto, Katsena, Maidegouri and Kano, and 
farmers and livestock raisers look to these markets for a 
remunerative disposal of their cereals and cattle. The 
Kano-Lagos railway helps this commercial movement through 
its connections with the coast. 

The principal exports, classed in the order of their 
importance, are as follows: livestock, millet, hides, 
natron (native carbonate of soda called “lubi"), native 
salt, peanuts, niébés (haricot beans of the country) and 
dates. 

Since security has been established, even in the 
Sahara regions of the north, caravan traffic has shown 
more and more activity. 

Hach year, in October, an "azalay" is organized in 
the region of Taballo Beurkott (east of Agadés). An im- 
portant group of nomads, with their camels, under the 
protection of troops, make up ea caravan which is perticu- 
larly profitable because it provisions the centers of 
Faschi and Bilma in millet, domestic animals and cotton 
goods, brings back dategand salt which are sold in the 


markets 
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markets of the south. About 7,000 camels now make up the 


caravan 


In the absence of a customs service an estimate of 


foreign commerce is rather uncertain. The following 


figures, therefore, have only an epproxinate value: 


Principal Imports in 1929. 


Quantity 
Kola THUG Gs elivasiaistawwwacwnes kilos 750,000 
Wearing apparel. ..ccrrcece 109 , 500 


Guinea 1 pamper 800 ,000 
Cotton textiles other 


than guine@..cccsseccses Kilos 70,000 
Salt. ccscccccccsvecsesceciOt.tons 365 
LOU S iele Healt WATOSTEALOY DOCS kilos 26 , 500 
Petroleum products......met.tons 105 


Canned foodstuffs......... kilos 48,000 
Wines.... DME EBOSS SESS CCULGELS 30,000 
Suger eeeeeoeeeeeeeeneeenereeeee kilos 50 > 000 


LAL CODE COO o:0:6:c:0:e:e-n:i0:9's:0:0 39,000 
Perfumery. @eeeeeeeeeeee eee Li 7 , 500 
Wheat flour eeeeeeeeeneeeae ee bi 34 9 000 


Alcohol and brandy........liters 5,500 
Manufactured tobacco...... kilos 2,500 


Principal Exports in 1929. 


Set eR heads 43,661 
SHESD 6 cisiscicwececesaeeseses bl 372,527 
Millet. .ccccccvcccsecceeee Kilos 19,116,000 
Peanuts.cccccceceseeee met.tons 6,154 
Sheep and goats.skins..... kilos 172,000 
BOG siwiniet wcailsibiocelelawae es eases * 662,000 
HOPSOBsccccevcsvoesscesevieus heads 1,300 
DODKOY Gio e:sisiereeceeners::0) ese ere 10-8 3,700 
Cattle hides sccwiceccuese — 80 , 500 
KBDOK sce oacaneeneicseecew oo 37,000 
GAM BPAOLC 6 a sieseieiereinrese vveee " 80 ,000 
Banks. 


There are no banks in the Niger Colony. 


DUTIES AND TAXES. 


The principal taxes collected in the Niger are: 


Value 

(Francs ) 
6,523,015 
4,378,180 
3,629,470 


2,265,475 
731,000 
600,000 
597,900 
547,450 
508 , 350 
312,560 
304,000 
229,190 
204 , 340 
160,880 
100 , 740 


Franos 
12,513,045 
9,292,311 
7,827,255 
4,293,800 
1,448,912 
1,143,200 
818,225 
593,580 
574,090 
111,000 
52,000 


per- 


sonel taxes, tolls, licenses, arms taxes, vehicle taxes, 


cattle taxes, salt taxes and stamp taxes. These taxes go 


to the local budget. 


Fersonal 
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Personal taxes are fixed (1) at 100 francs on French 
citizens or those having that status; (2) a sum varying 
from 15 to 50 francs on native agents of the administration. 

Native personal taxes are levied on those who have not 
the status of French citizens. These taxes vary from 1 to 
10 francs per head according to the district. Children 
under eight years of age are exempt. 

Trade licenses consist of (1) a fixed tax, based on 
the nature of business; (2) a supplementary tex on cattle 
dealers, hawkers, transport colipenies, etc. Licenses vary 
from 200 to 4,000 francs a year. 

The tax on cattle varies. It is levied on nomads and 
sedentary tribes, and for each one of these categories 
according to district. 

Vehicle taxes vary from 10 to 300 francs eccording to 
type and use. 

Stamp taxes are levied on deeds and records, 

Annual taxes on arms vary from 10 to 30 francs. 

Hunting permits vary from 30 to 4,000 francs according 


to the hunt undertaken. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 

The Niger Colony, which acquired its autonomy at a 
relatively recent date, was created by a decree of October 
13, 1922. The capital is et Niamey where the Governor 
resides. The Governor, who assumes the title of Lieutenant 
Governor, administers the colony with the assistance of a 
secretary general and an administrative council. 

The whole territory comprises eleven districts. 

Troops stationed in the Niger 6olony, under the com- 
mand of a colonel, consist of one batallion of skirmish 


troops 
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troops (6 companies) garrisoned at Niamey, Agadés, Bilma, 
N'Guigmi, Tahoua and Zinder. 

European law is dispensed by a justice of the peace, 
with extended competence, who.: sits at Niamey. For the 
natives, justice is confided to native tribunals sitting in 
each district. 

Receipts and payments are handled in the districts by 
special agents of the Treasury and are centralized through 
the Treasurer-paymaster of the colony who resides at Niamey. 

Instruction is given to 648 pupils by 4 French teachers 
and 22 local teachers in 3 regional schools, 5 elementary 
schools, 3 preparatory schools, one orphanage for half castes 
and a professional school. There are 139 native Koranic 
schools attended by 1,223 pupils. 

The health service includes a European hospital at 
Niamey, 8 dispensaries and 3 native maternity posts. The 
personnel is made up of European doctors assisted by 6 
native auxiliary doctors, 2 European nurses, 11 native 
hurses, 28 visiting female nurses, 4 midwives and 28 sani- 


tary guards. 


CONCLUSION. 

The Niger Colony, the youngest of the French West 
African group, is yet in a period of organization. Its 
commerce, directed solely towards British Nigeria, can only 
be diverted to other destinations when agricultural produc- 
tion, chiefly in the valley of the Niger, shall have been 
increased and a normal outlet ensured towards the coast by 
the extension of the Central Dahomean railway. The local 
administration, ee, oe of farm schools and its 


irrigation 
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irrigation policies, is endeavoring to solve the production 
problem. The railway extension is provided for in the 


latest colonial loan. 
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Leo J. Keena, Esquire, 
American QGonsul General, 
Paris, France. 
Bir: 


You are requested to inform Vice Consul 


<< John J. Coyle, that his report of June 1, 1931, 


entitled FRENCH WiST AFRICA -— A SURVEY OF GENERAL 
INFORMATION IN WHICH THE FEDERATION IS TREATED AS 

A WHOLE AND BY COLONY, which was received as an 
enclosure to his despatoh No. 61 of August 4, 

1931, from the Oonsulate at Dakar, Senegal, has 
been given a rating of EXCELLENT. 

The Department's aotion is based on the clear 
and comprehensive manner in whic the results of 
the Vice Consul's investigation into the subject 
matter have been set forth in the report, which 
contains much evidence of extensive and painstaking 
research activities. It is believed that the data 
submitted will be of considerable value to the 
interested departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government for reference purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 


WILBUR Je CARR 
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September 19, 1933. 





The attached report prepare® by Vice Consul 


Levis merits a very good grade perhaps an excellent 
eng, and I feel that Levis should be commended for 
his work. He has covered his subject very thoroughly, 
has presented it clearly and has not dragged in any 
extraneous material for the purpose of making a long 
report. He could have stretched it out to a hundred 


pages without having put in the report any additional 


information which we might want. 
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POR WARD. 


The French colonies, Middle Conyo, Ubangi-Chari, 
Gabon, and Chad, lying in the Squatorial zone of West 
africa, are collectively known as French wquatorial 
Africa. In addition to the geographic and strategic 
location at the "crossroads" of Africa, tne immense 
area is incalculably rich in the natural resources or 
tropical fields and forests. ‘Thanks to the rorward- 
looking and intelligent direotion of its administra- 
tion, since 1924, under the leadership of the present 
Governor General, Monsieur Raphael Antonetti, steady 
and important progress has been made in muny lields 
of economio effort, the results of which ure sure to 
be marked in the future development of the territory 


and advancement of its peoples. 


Davis B. Levis. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION Gk Pep oe 


Geographical. 
French Equatorial Africa, the newest unit of the 


French colonies, know as the "French Congo" until 
January 15, 1910, occupies the vast territory between 
latitude 8°02 south and 23930 north and longitude 8942 
end 27926 east. It covers an area of 2,255,870 square 
kilometers (1,401,870 square miles) ~ more than four 
times the size of France - extending from Tripolitania 
to the mouth of the Congo and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Sudan. The country is nearly 3,000 kilometers 
in length and has an average width of 1,000 kilometers. 

French Equatorial Africa has, for frontiers, the 
Libyan Desert on the north, French West Africa, British 
Nigeria, the Cameroons (under French mandate), Spanish 
Guinea, and 1,300 kilometers of the Atlantic coast (ex- 
tending from latitude 1 N to 55) on the west, Cabinda 
(Portuguese) and the mineralized eieten Canes on the 
east and south, separated by the navigable Congo and 
Bangui rivers. East of the northern colonies, the 
Anglo-Eeyptian Suden frontier extends for 2,¥09 kilo- 
meters, The terrestrial frontiers total 10,660 kilo- 
meters, of which 7,050 border the colonies of countriss 
other than france. 

In the north, the colonies of Ubangi-Chari and Chad 
form an almost rectangular block covering 1,400 kilo- 
meters from east to west and 1,850 kilometers from north 
to south. The Cameroons, with an area of 439,000 square 
kilometers (273,000 square miles), of triangular shape, 


with a 350 kilometer base on the Atlantic, penetrates a 
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corner of French Equatorial Africa. from Cape Lopez, 
the Cameroons extends 1,000 kilometers east to the 
Ubangi river and from Massabé, near Lake Chad, more 
than 800 kilometers south to Ouesso on the navigable 


Sangha river. 


Physical Characteristics. 
The general geographical aspect of the country re- 


sembles a series of plateaus or table lands of from 300 
to 500 meters in height, more or less broken by rivers 
forming deep and narrow valleys. Dominating these low- 
lands are several ranges of mountains: the Cahillu, 
1,000 meters high; the Yalé, 1,420 meters; the Ouadai, 
1,790 meters; the Ennedi, 1,290 meters; and the Tebesti, 
3,500 meters, These ranges form the watersheds draining 
into basins of the Chari in the north, the Congo in the 
east and south, and the Ogooué in the west, the three 
great waterways of French Equatorial Africa. 

South of the twelfth degree of latitude a series of 
river basins, separated by tablelands of sm@ll area, 
provide important transportation factlities throughout 
the year or during the season of high water. 

Chad, the most northern colony of the group, presents 
a distinot contrast from the almost impenetrable forests 
of the south, Borkou and Enneda are purely Saharan reg- 
ions and taken as a whole the greater part of the terr- 
itory is desert with small oases here and there. In the 
northeast, a hilly region separates Ouadai from the Nile 
basin. 

Climate. 


By reason of its immensity and long north and south 
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line, French Equatorial Africa has a climate of wide 
variation which may be divided into three zones: the 
Sahara or desert zone, from the Tropic of Cancer to 
latitude 16 N, is characterized by the rarity of rein 
and the great differences of temperature - 10 to 112 
degrees F.- in Chad and north Ubangi. In the Chad, 

the air is dry and heat intense, averaging 90 degrees 
F, in May and June. Variation in temperature between 
day and night is marked. Rains occur in the late sun- 
mer, The tropical zones, between latitude 16 and ON., 
takes in Ubangi-Chari and part of the Middle Congo. The 
temperature is uniformly high - /4 to 83 degrees F. - 
with an annual rainfall of 40 to 50 inches. On the pla- 
teaus it 1s cooler. In the southern part of Ubangi- 
Chari and a large part of Middle Congo, temperature 
changes diminish and precipitation inoreases to ‘0 
inches a year, The third, or Equatorial zone, is a- 
stride the Equator and has intense rains and small var- 
dation of temperature. The raint'all is from 80 to 100 
inches annually in Gabon and parts of the Middle Congo, 
and is heaviest in September and December. Gabon is the 
domain of the great forest. 

Population and Races. 

The 2,255,870 square kilometers of French Equatorial 
Africa has 3,196,9”9 inhabitants, mostly negroes, The 
average density of population is 1.4 to the kilometer. 
The total white population numbers 4,670, practically 
all of whom are Europeans, 

fhe 1930 report of Administrator Bruel, quoting Dr. 
Montant, the antrhopologist, attributes the origin of 


the natives of French Equatorial Africa to the white, 
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black and negro races, cross-bred to a large desree. 
Between these elements of original peoples numerous 
blood mixtures have odcurred and it is difficult today 
to trace back to any one of them the present tribal 
groups. 

The tribes are highly diversified in type. In the 
Chad, besides the real Arabs - stock raisers in the 
desert zone - are tribes of negroid and Semitic strains 
and negro-Berber mixtures. In the Gabon region, there 
are Fang, Fiot and Okande tribes, while in the east the 
Banda and Bateke tribes are found, Among the many dis- 
tinct groups throughout the colonies there may be men- 
tioned: Teda, Lisi, Kanembou, Ouadaien, llassa, Sara, 
Ferti, Mandia-Baya, Azandé, i!ba, Bekota, Mponsoué, and 
Boubanguie, and Oubanguie-Pigmy tribes are found ii: the 
forests of the Ogowé country. 

Languages and dialects differ among the tribes. In 
the North, where many of the groups are )fohanmedans, 
Sudanese is spoken; in the South, Bantu. The many tribes 
present a certain similarity in character and the basic 
features of natives existence, such as polygamy, sorcery, 
costumes, ffamily relations, property rishts, and above 
all, in communal living. 

Government and Administration. 

Four colonies make up French Squatorial africa; 
Gabon, with an area of 2/74,8”0 square kilometers (170,550 
square miles) and 388,645 inhabitents; !4ddle Congo, 
240,000 square kilometers (149,150 square miles) and 
664,160 inhabitants; Ubangi-Chari, 495,000 square kilo- 
meters (306,525 square miles) and 1,090,800 inhabitants; 
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and Chad, 1,248,000 square kilometers (76,000 square 
miles) and 1,053,584 inhabitants. 

The group of colonies is administered by a Governor 
General who resides at Brazzaville. This official is ap- 
pointed by the Frenoh ifinister of Colonies and all civil 
and military services are under his direction. He is as- 
sisted by a Secretary General who replaces him when ab- 
sent. 

A Government Council, under the direction of the 
Governor General, is composed of the Lieutenant Governors 
of the group, the Chief of the Judiciary, the Commandant 
of the troops, the Chief of Sanitary Service, a delegate 
from the Superior Council of the colonies, a notable men- 
ber of the Council of Administration of each of the col- 
onies of the group and the Chief of the Governor General's 
staff, 

At the head of each of the colonies of the croup is 
a Lieutenant Governor who assumes the administration and 
direction of regional services, under the direction of 
the Governor General. A Council of Administration sits 
with each Lieutenant Governor exvept in the Itiddle Congo 
where there is none, the Governor General of the sroup 
having direct administrative powers in that colony. 

Each of the four colonies forming French Zquatorial 
Afrioa is divided into administrative districts directed 
by a Givil or military functionary. The districts are 
divided into subdivisions. Cabon has nine such districts, 
lilddle Congo, 12, Ubangi-Chari, 15 and Chad, 6. 

French Equatorial Africa, as regards its political 


regime, is divided into two distinot zones, the colony 


of Gabon making up one zone amd Middle Congo, Ubangi- 
Chari, and Chad, the other. The last three colonies 
form part of the basin instituted by the General Act of 
Berlin of 1885, confirmed by the Convention of St. Ger- 
maing of 1919, and are thus subject to an international 
regime carrying complete economic equality for all citi- 


zens of the states signing these conventions, 


SOCIAL SERVICES sen Com 


Medical Assistance end Hygiene. 
The administration of medical assistance and hygiene 


in Frenoh Equatorial Africa occupies an outstanding po- 
sition in the affairs of the en In 1950, appropriati- 
ations granted for sanitary services amounted to 20,419,000 
frencs, The amount was provided by the general colonial 
budget and local budgets of the several colonies, in addi- 
tion to 4,000,000 francs granted by the French Government 
for the warfare against "sleeping sickness", The total 
appropriations for this branch of government activities, 
in 1930, amounted to 6.48 per cent. of the total budgetary 
disbursements or 6,24 francs per capita of inhabitents. 
Medical assistance and hygiene are subject to the 
supervision of the Governor General assisted by the 
"Inspection Générale:des Services Sanitaires et lMedicaux 
Civils", under the direction of the military physician-in- 
chief. In each of the four secondary colonies, and under 
the immediate authority of the Lieutenant Governor, the 
medical officer of the troops is the chief of the Sanitary 
Service. The Inspection Générale controls their actions 


and centralizes the operations, The sanitary services in 
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connection with the construction work of the Congo- 
Ocean Railway, and the "Service Special de Prophylaxie 
et de Traitement de la Trypanosomiase" are also under 
the authority of the Governor General. The personnel 
assuring the various services is comprised of physicians 
and pharmacists and the subaltern staff, both Huropean 
and native, 

The medical corps includes: doctors attached to the 
colonial troops, those under contract to the Government, 
foreign doctors termed “hygiénistes adjoints", and doc- 
tors unattached to the administrations (which includes 
doctors attached to industrial companies and missions. 
Besides qualified pharmacists, according to the last 
figures available, the subaltern personnel included 65 
European and 611 native nurses, midwives, and sanitary 
agents. Owing to the primitive nature of many of the 
races, recruiting for the work is not without difficul- 
ties. The formation of a native subaltern personnel is 
of particular importance for the colony. At present, 
the social level of most of the races is not high enough 
to organize a native school of medicine, of which the 
need is recognized and the creation thereof decided upon 
in principle. 

.iedical assistance to natives is assured by organi- 
zation of sanitary districts in each colony of the grou, 
equipped with a hospital or sanitarium in the chief town 
and field medical posts or dispensaries vor consultations 
and treatment of “sleeping sickness" (trypanosomiase) in 
outlying districts, as indicated on the map accompanying 
this report. * 

In 1929, these posts or “ambulances” had 19,544 en- 


* Enclosure No.l. 
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trants receiving 405,806 days' treatment and 1,355,157 
consultations were given, including those by doctors of 
the special service for prevention of “sleeping sickness". 
At that time, 129 doctors, 32 European nurses and 484 
native nurses comprised the available medical staff of 
the colony as compared with 40 doctors, 16 European 
nurses and 313 natives nurses available in 1924, 

Hygiene. 

The application of hygienic measures as a part of the 
sanitary program outside of the Government centers is 
difficult among a primitive population, not only ignorant 
of the most elementary precautions against disease but 
frequently under-nourished and generally living in mis- 
erable huts poorly protected against all unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions. The several sections of the organiza- 
tion devoted to hygiene comprises urban, rural, indus- 
trial, infantile, and alimentary hygiene and prophylaxis 
of epidemics and diseases peculiar to the colonies. A- 
mong the activities of this department are the purifica- 

-tion of drinking water and extermination of mosquitoes 
and their larvae. In the more populous centers, measures 
for the prevention and decrease of infant mortality are 
in progress, 

More fortunate than most of the other colonies in 
Africa, Trench Equatorial Africa has known no grave epi- 
demics outside of one which crossed the continent a few 
years ago and which, at that time, was prevalent only in 
the Chad, The colony has been untouched by yellow fever 
and cholera, which at times have ravaged other more de- 


veloped African territory and, in 1928,, sucoeeded in pro- 
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tecting itself against yellow fever in a neighboring 
colony. 

There has been continual progression, followed by 
important success, in the steady fight against "sleeping 
sickness", 75 centers, where the sick are cared for, 
have been established, An average of 700,000 natives 
(more than a quarter of the pepulation) have been exam- 
ined at these posts for some years. From 1925 to 1950, 
deaths fell from 36 to 11.06 per cent., or more than two- 
thirds. The fight against malaria, tubersulosis, syphilis, 
yaws, and smallpox - 348,739 vaccinations in 1929 - is 


unrelenting and newest methods of treatment and prevention 
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are in vogue. Eine a2 
Education. 


The problem of providing educational facilities for 
the natives of French Equatorial Africa occupies an im- 
portant place in government avtivities in the colony. A 
definite program was outlined, in 1925, by the present 
Governor General, to be oarried out in three groups: first, 
very elementary instruction in French, hygiene, the metric 
system, et cetera, for as many pupils as it was possible 
to enroll, with the idea of keeping only the most intelli- 
gent ones at the end of a year; second, instruction in 
subjects demanding a higher degree of intelligence to 
train the natives to work for the Government and private 
industry, with the collaboration of Europeans; third, a 
special comprehensive course of instruction for the best 
of the previous group to prepare them to be teachers, as- 
sistant doctors, et oetera. In spite of numerous diffi- 


culties - getting the natives to enroll, providing a suff- 
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icient number of teachers from the metropole, et cetera - 
every effort has been made to carry out the program to 
the fullest extent possible and merked progress during 
the last four or five years may be noted, 

In 1930, in French Equatorial Africa, more than 
10,000 children were enrolled in schools, both public and 
private, out of which approximately 4,000 were in public 
schools, These numbered 65 in the region at that time. 
Although the number of pupils represents only about one- 
tenth of the total number of children in this territory 
(987,575 according to the census of July, 1926, out of a 
total population of 3,200,000), it has increased steadily 
from year to year, Numerous existing buildings have been 
utilized, and new ones built, for educational purposes, 
throughout the colony and construction projects are under 
way in various parts of the region. 

Private instruction, which provides education for 
twice the number of natives as public schools, is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Catholic ]iissions, Their 
schools are mostly in ifiddle Congo and the Gabon, with a 
few in Ubangi-Chari. 

The development of professional und technical educe- 
tion is going forward under the most difficult cirocum- 
stanoes: the average native, the moment that he knows how 
to read, write, and count a little, believes himself to 
be someone of importance and refuses to touch a tool. at 
the present time, the authorities are seekin= sane means 
of combatting this tendency and the probable solution will 
be to organize professional schools in the wovlkdhous of 
the railroads and public works. The need for somewhat 


specialized labor in the colonies is urgent and although 
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the number of capable natives employed in Government ser- 
vices and in commercial and industrial enterprises is en- 
couraging, it is still relatively small and every effort 
is being made to develop this branch of education. 
Catholic llissions, 

French Catholic missionaries have been in Equatorial 
Africa since the middle of the nineteenth century. During 
the years from 1844 until 1930, 229 of them lost their lives 
in the serviée of this colony: 7 bishops, 130 priests, and 
92 Brothers, Catholic organizations, in 1950, comprised 
111 European and 14 native priests, 63 European and 23 na- 
tive Brothers, and 83 Sisters, In 1850, there were about 
25,000 Catholics in the region; today, there are approxi- 
mately 180,000. 

Mission houses have been founded in numerous villages 
and in the principal cities - Libreville, Loango, Brazza- 
ville, and Bangui - where each has established a primary 
and a professional school. In the villages only primary 
schools are available, .he missionaries have worked tire- 
lessly to educate and help the natives and some have even 
established experimental gardens where the natives are in- 
structed in the culture of vanilla, cacao, coffee, et 
cetera. They have many difficulties to combat but their 
knowledge of the native tongues is of great assistance in 
reaching the simple people. 

Protestant Missions, 

It was only in 1889 that the first Protestant mission- 
aries went to Hquatorial Africa from France, They took 
over missions established by Americans as early as 1842, 
the latter having found, as French influence extended in 


the region, the need for instructing the natives in l*rench, 
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The American missions at Lambaréné, Ogooné, and Talagouga 
were officially turned over to the Frenen in 1892 end 
1893 and thus was the French evangelical mission founded. 
In the years following, remarkable progress was made: 
schools were established, savmills and industrial instruc- 
tion were made available in the forest regions, plente- 
tions were started to teach the natives new agricultural 
methods, et cetera. In 1915, medioal instruction was de- 
gun and excellent work done toward the prevention of Afri- 
can diseases, especially dysentary and sleeping sickness, 
Figures available in 1930 showed the number of prin- 
cipal evangelical missions in the territory to be ”, with 
142 secondary missions, Schools of various kinds numbered 


73 and 2,600 children were enrolled at that time. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


Native Labor, 

With the great native population of the colonies ordi- 
nary labor should, of course, be abundant. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the bulk of the inhabitants 
in Gabon, Middle Congo, and Ubangi-Chari are still of the 
mentality of their forebears and follow their primitive and 
free mode of life, 

This, naturally, in a tropical country easily providing 
the few essentials for existance, has not given a large part 
of the natives the inoentive or the stamina for labor under 
orders, Near the seaports and commercial centers with white 
inhabitants end Huropean-operated industries, the example 
of the use of tools, household equipment, clothing, food, 


and the standard of living in general have changed many na- 
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tives from their tribal life to regular workers in order 
to supply their new needs, A number have developed con- 
siderable skill in same crafts. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that for the construction of the Congo-Ocean Rail- 
way it was necessary to import and employ some thousands 
of Indo-Chinese laborers, In the Gabon lumber industry 
native labor has proved efficient in cutting and trans- 
porting timber from the almost impenetrable forests. 
Agriculture. 

Colonization in the old Frenoh Congo began about 50 
years ago. At that time a few traders in commercial cen- 
ters on the coast and in the interior began buying ivory 
and rubber from the natives, paying for it in merchandise, 
Seeking for products of the soil for export, such us coffee 
and cacao, the establishment of an experimental agricultural 
station at Libreville was effected in 1887 and proved high- 
ly successful; for many years the seeds and plants fro 
that source have been of great benefit in the culture of 
coffee, cacao, pepper, and vanilla and the station has been 
instrumental in inoreasing the range of agricultural products 
of value to the colony, ‘The creation of a modern Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under present financial conditions, is 
impractical though it would undoubtedly add to the wealth 
of the colony and the welfare of its population. 

The great expansion in highways suitable for light 
trucks and the opening of the Ocean-Congo railway will pro- 
vide an important outlet for agricultural effort on the 
part of industrial enterprises on «4 large scale as well 
as individuals, 

Cotton. 


The culture of cotton promises to become important 
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in the colonies of Ubangi-Chari and the Chad. In the 
first-named,- at Bangassou and Ouango, 9,000 hectares were 
allotted for this purpose and preliminary efforts have 
been most encouraging. In the Chad, where climatic and 
soil conditions are favorable, the raising of cotton on 
an extensive scale may become an industry of much econo- 
mic value. The Government encourages the natives to cul- 
tivate cotton and interested associations advise scultiva- 
tors and distribute select and productive varieties of 
seed from experimental farms. They also gin and bale 
the crop and arrange for transportation to the seaport. 
Production of cotton, in 1930, amounted to 4,254 metric 
tons, Exports amounted to 4,469 tons in that year but 
fell off in 1931 due to the low prices prevailing. At 
present conditions are improving thanks to the premium 
of 4 francs per kilogram now paid to producers and to the 
fall in freight rates to the coast which, from 400 francs 
per ton, have been brought down to 125, &xports of ginned 
and unginned cotton, for the first nine months of 1952, a- 
mounted to 1,515 tons valued ut 7,907,000 francs. 

Coffee. 

The culture of coffee by both by natives and colonists 
is expanding. Several varieties of coffee trees grow wild 
in Gabon and plantations ere established in that colony 
along the estuary of the Gabon-Como and the N. Gowité and 
in the region of the Kouilou-liiari, The central and east- 
ern parts of Ubangi-Chari and the conscriptions of me 
Ouakea and upper and lower \i*Boumon ere also coffee pro- 
ducing regions, A considerable amount of the product is 


exported to l'rance, 
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Cacao and Other Products, 

The cultivation of oacao, begun by missionaries and 
colonists, has been carried on py natives and is fos- 
tered by the Government, i8xports for several years have 
been of considerable volume. Other products are numerous 
and varied and production by the natives is important 
though low returns of late have slowed up efforts. lianioc 
or cassava, from which tapioca is prepared, and millet 
form the basis of native alimentation. Other crops are 
corn, sesame or gamma, grass, peanuts, bananas, tobacco, 
and vanilla. Among fibrous plants of commercial value are 
sisal, raffia, agave, and papyrus, and kapok production 
is of growing importance, 

Oleaginous Seeds. 

The production of palm oil is an important factor in 
the export trade of French Equatorial Africa, the abundant 
growth of doum and deleb, or palmyra palms, in Gabon and 
Middle Congo furnishing unlimited quantities of oil-bearing 
kernels, The full benefits of the traffic in palm kernels 
and oil are not available due to the difficulties of trans- 
portation, Production tigures for 1930 are given as: palm 
kernels, /,000 metriu tons valued ‘at Frs, 7,856,825; palm 
oil, 962 tons valued at Frs. 2,605,000. ‘The seeds of the 
shea tree growing in the Savanna zone in Ubangi-Chari sup- 
ply karité butter which the natives make use of in creat 
quantities, 

Animal Products, 

Stook raising in the region of the Chad is the prin- 
cipal resource for the natives and is protected and fostered 
by the Government to assure meat supplies for the [fiddle 


Congo and Ubangi where the vast forest regions and the 
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prevalence of the tsé-tsé fly prevent cattle raising. 
Statistics concerning live stock in the Chad are difficult 
to establish due to a nomad population ever on the alert 
to avoid paying taxes, Some figures submitted show 840,420 
horned cattle, 922,958 sheep and goats, 45,845 horses, 
65,712 asses and 30,570 camels. Supplementary information 
on the subject is to the effect that "probably" the actual 
number of cattle is about double that of the census figures 
and that the flocks of sheep and goats in the colony total 
about 3,000,000 head. 

In the cattle oategory, four varieties and many cross- 
ings of the zebu species are the most common though two 
varieties of the ordinary breed of cattle,raised in the Lake 
Chad region, furnish the best specimens. lHExportation of 
live cattle is on a large scale: in 1930, 52,3500 head, in- 
cluding 30,000 oxen, were shipped to the neighboring British 
colonies. Exports of hides and skins from cattle, sheep, 
goats, and wild animals to Europe are constantly increasing, 

Sheep raising is generally associated with cattle rais- 
ing though in the desert regions of the North, where water 
is scarce and the soil arid, only sheep can thrive. The in- 
dustry is in the hands of the Arab tribes and is most active 
in the Ouadai, Batha, Kanem and Bordou-Ennadi districts. 
Homogeniety is lacking as the result of many mixtures and 
indifferent cross breeding. Pure breeds are rare. four 
principal types, the Moor, Touareg, Fouta-Djallon and the 
Peulb predominate. While olimatic conditions in tne North 
are very favorable for sheep breeders, parasitical diseases 
create havoc in the humid regions of the South. \Wooled 


type of sheep are practically non-existant in the Chad, the 
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results following their introduction in several Trench 
African colonies having proved far from satisfactory. 

The raising of horses has been carried on for cen- 
turles and there are three principal types. Among cer- 
tain chiefs in the North, a real interest appears to exist 
but in other sections horses ure reared in half savage man-= 
ner with resulting mixtures of breeds and sizes, ‘They are 
mostly in use as saddle horses. Shoeing of the animals is 
unknown, 

The industry of camel raising provides an important 
resource of the natives of the extreme North though through- 
out the desert region of the Chad it appears to be decreas- 
ing. The dramedary no longer responds to present day needs 
on account of the decrease of the old nomadic life which 
necessitated rapid flights from one section to another. The 
security provided by the French occupation has brought about 
the changed conditions. 

The rearing of ostriches is now followed only by iuro- 
peans at a tew posts and by natives in some villages of 
the Baguirmi and lower Chari regions, The administrative 
ostrioh farms, while rather interesting, show tnat the in- 
dustry, even under unfavorable conditi ns, is osomparatively 
easy in the Chad. The birds thrive in their wild stave end 
in the Ouadai their feathers are of the finest  wuality. 

Numerous other animel products are anon: the items of 
commerce and exportation fron French Nquatorial Africa. whe 
principal ones are: ivory, whale oil. and whale -uano, and 
hides and skins fron domestic and wild animals. There are 
a number of elephants in certain regions offiabon, Ubanmi- 


Chari, and Ifiddle Congo. Elephant hunting takes place res- 


eo 


ularly and is governmentally controlled. Exporus of raw 
ivory amount to approximately 48 tons annually. 

Whales and other cetaceous mammals are abundant orf 
the Gabon coast. Some organized companies have special 
whale hunting vessels equipped with material for the in- 
dustrial utilization of the captured animals; many of them 
have fertilizer plants on shore, The whaling season runs 
from June 15th to November 15th. (/hale guano, an excellent 
fertilizer manufactured from whale waste, and whale bone 
and oil are also exported from Gabon, 

Products of the Forests. 

Tropical woods constitute one of the great sources of 
wealth of the colony, Of the 400,000 square kilometers of 
forests in the Middle Congo and Gabon, one half is in Gabon 
where the exploitation of timber conoessions, by companies 
of large capitalization, is highly developed. The great 
variety and character of the native timber serve to satis- 
fy many commercial purposes and are applicable for veneers 
and high olass cabinet and interior work as well as for 
building and marine construction and cooperage. The supply 
is practically inexhaustible, Modern methods of getting out 
the timber, with native labor, are used and the american 
tractor has played no small part in the exploitation of 
Gabon’ riches. 

Oukoumé (female mahogany) ocoupies first place in the 
exports from Gabon, Many of the trees exceed 80 feet in 
length and o feet in diameter. Its relative lightness 
makes it practical for rafting on the waterways near which 


it grows in abundance. From an output of 150,000 metric 


tons in 1913, exports of oukoumé in 1950 emounted to nearly 
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400,000 tons valued at 135,000,000 francs (5,400,000) 
although the world depression has sanewhat curtailed 
operations since then. 

Other tropical woods exported in important quantities 
are several different varieties of mahogany, rosewood, 
chestnut, various cabinet woods, and ebony. The latter is 
reputed to be the best quality ebony in the world. A con- 
siderable quantity of dyewoods and derivatives is exported. 

Four different trees produce native rubber, the output 
of which is estimated at 1,500 tons a year. One in particu- 
lar, the "funtumia elastica'’, abundant in the non-inundated 
oe lying between the lst and 4th parallels North, sup- 
ples the gum known as "Black Congo" for exportation. "Red 
. gum comes from the Upper Ubangi and plantations of 
“cearas" are beginning to be exploited by natives in the 
Ubangi viilages. Present production of this gum is ésti- 
mated at 200 tons a year. Total exports of rubber from the 
colony, in 1929, amounted to 1,072,910 kilograms valued at 
4,810,810 francs, Like timber exports, rubber shipments 
have also fallen off. 

Forestry exploitation is regulated by decree applying 
to the Frenoh Congo, requiring official sanction to oper- 
ate on the payment of moderate charges and under certain 
restrictive and regulative conditions, i 


Mineral Deposits. 
It is presumed that French Wquatorial Africa 1s as 


a 


well provided with mineral ores as the Belgien Congo, but 
only a small area of the territory has been prospected 
and transportation ffacilities are ut present inadequate 


for exploitation. 


Copper was the first mineral to be discovered in 
French Equatorial Africa end is the only one which has, 
up to the present, been meade the object of regular imin- 
ing operations. Prospecting undertaken by the "Compagnie 
Miniére du Congo Francais" showed that the region between 
Brazzaville and Pointe Noire is rich in copper and that 
profitable mining operations will be possible when the 
railroad line through this territory will be completed. 
The region around Mindouli is already being worked. The 
mining company ships to European ports its most valuable 
ores (chalcosine in particular) which sometimes carry 
silver. These exports amounted to 750 tons in 1950. 

Lead in the form of galena has also been found in the 
mineralized region between Brazzaville and Pointe Noire. 

It has also been discovered to the northeast of the Ubangi- 
Chari, in the mountainous region forming the border between 
Frenoh Equatorial Africa and British-Egyptian Sudan. 

300 kilograms of gold came out of the Ubengi-Chari dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1932 as against 500 during the 
twelve months of 1931 and /’O in 1930, 

Deposits of iron and manganese are to be found in sev- 
eral districts (Ogooué, Kouango) and aluminum (laterite) is 
abundant in the colony. 

Tin has been found in the Kouango in the form of 
cassiterite. It is reported that some diamonds heve also 
been discovered there, as well as in the east Ubangi. How- 
ever, diamonds and other gems, platinum and silver can only 
be considered at this time as possibilities, 

In the Niara basin, large deposits of limestone are 


available for the manufacture of hydraulic lime and cement. 


Search for Petroleum Deposits. 
With regard to combustible minerals: lignite has been 


found in the northern part of Gabon and graphite in Kouango. 
Indications of petroleum deposits of commercial importance 
have been discovered near Pointe Noire and Fernan-Yaz. The 
preliminary prospecting for petroleum is being carried on 
under the control and with the cooperation of the French 
"office National des Liquides Combustibles". first deep 
borings will be started during 1933. 

In 1927, the colonial mineral research program was Tre- 
organized with a view to attracting capital to the region 
and, in addition, to centralizing working of the mines in 
sections of the colonies richest in deposits, The Govern- 
ment took over extensive mineralized zones which then were 
ceded to companies of sufficient importance, from a techni- 
cal and financial standpoint, to thoroughly study the poss- 
ibilities for effective development of the deposits. The 
headquarters of the Government Bureau des Mines is at 
Brazzaville. 

. Mining Organizations, 

Among the mining companies operating in the Ubangi and 
the lower Congo are the Compagnie Iliniére du Congo Francais 
(capital 33,000,000 francs) and the société Afrique liiniére 
Equatoriale (capital 15,500,000 francs) whioh combined to 
operate as one unit. These companies and sme groups of 
bankers, notably the Banque de l'Union Parisienne, are in- 
cluded in the Consortium Minier Congo-Niari, with w capital 
of 30,000,000 francs, though each of the constituent com- 
panies has individual jurisdiction over its mining rights 


and exploring and operating activities. 
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The Chase. 

Bangui is a natural center for big game hunting due 
to its automobile routes radiating in many directions and 
the facilities offered there, which sre not available in 
other places, for outfitting expeditions into Ubangli and 
the Chad, Hunting is permitted in Equatorial Africa 
under certain regulations. Sportsmen must apply to the 
authorities for permits which limit the number of elephants 
and other big game that may be killed. If they observe 
carefully the hunting requirements, all possible informe- 
tion and assistance will be extended to them by the Govern- 
ment. Elephants, hippopotami, rhinocores, buffaloes, lions, 
giraffes, ostriohes, and many varieties of antelope abound 
in different districts of the several colonies. 

The hunting season begins in December and during whe 
following three months American and Muropean sportsmen may 
enjoy the country without inconvenience or danger to their 
health because of the low brush and the moderate weather. 
They should always be accompanies by a white guide who knows 
the country, as the added safety and the economy of time 
and effort will amply repay them for the additional expense 
of such a guide. lluch good shooting may be obtained on auto- 


mobile trips not covering too much territory. 


COMMUNICATION : a a 


Sea Routes, 

Maritime communication with the outside world is main- 
tained through three Atlantic ports: Lioreville, Port Gentil 
and Pointe Noire. In addition to the reguler bi-monthly 


sailings of the 8500 tons steamers of the Compagnie Charceui's 
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Réunis from Bordeaux (which take 18 days on account of 
calling at nine intermediate ports on the West Coast) and 
that of the Compagnie Fraissinet-Fabre from Merseille, 
other French lines provide connections with France, aA 
Belgian line has regular service to Matadi, the tidewater 
port (150 kilometers from the sea) on the Congo at the 
railhead to Stanley Pool. More or less regular calls are 
made by vessels flying the flags of Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, Italy, and Spain. Of late, calls of 
British and Scandinavian tramp steamers have decreased, 
The American-West African (Barber) lines of New York oper- 
ate a monthly service from that city touching at all ports 
and have five or six sailinss a year from New Orleans. Re- 
turn cargo is of light volumes. Several minor seaports 
care for coastwise traffic and transshipped cargo. 

River Routes. 

Inland waterway transportation is particularly well 
developed in Frenoh Equatorial Africa and affords a means 
of colonial penetration of considerable proportions, The 
coastal rivers, of small importance except the Ougooud 
(navigable for the last 250 kilometers of its course) and 
its branches and the Niara-Koullou, carry an appreciable 
amount of traffic. An auxiliary service of the Compagnie 
Chargeurs Réunis from Port Gentil, Gabon, provides trans- 
portation on the Ougooué. The Niara-Kouilou, although 
very inaccessible, is the natural and most direct water 
route to the navigable Congo. ‘The Compagnie Générale des 
Transports en Afrique operates steamers on the Congo, Sangha, 
Chari and Ubangi rivers during the seasons of high water, 


and small craft at other times. The following table shows 
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the total approximate lengtn of the navigable sections 
of the Congo and its branches in the territory: in all, 
over 5,000 kilometers besides thousands of kilometers 
of waterways tor native “pirogues" and small boats. 


Lerge Steamers Small Steamers 
. and Mative 








Craft 
(Kilometers) 

Congo @eeeeeeeereeeeees 500 wnat: 
Ubangi eeoseeeeeeeeee eae 700 d00 
Sangha @e@ensneepeeeeneeeereae 06b0 200 
Libouala-Mossaka ..... <= 3550 
Alima eoeeeeeeeeer ee eeage 250 » L006 
N* Goko @eeeeeveeeeeee eee 150 DO 
Likouela aux Herbes ,.. oe 590 
Mambéré @ereeeeeeeeeesn ae. 100 
Koukou eee ee ee ee = 100 
N'kéni @ereseeeeeeeees == 150 
Motaba Coeeereresrssces es 1»d0 
Ibenga eeoeeerereeeeeees == 100 
Labaye e@eeeeeseeeereeee ree 200 
Kouango @eeeeeveeeeseeonen _—_ 200 
Tomi e@eeresereseeeeeene as 100 
Koy to e@eveoeveeseseesese ata! 100 

TOTALS sescvee 2,000 2,750 


The Congo. 

The Congo, before reacning tite wtlantic, empties 
into Stanley Pool, @ vast ciroular bowl with « surface 
of about 050 square kilometers - on its borders have 
been developed the commercial oenters of Kinchasa end 
Leopoldville in the Belgien Congo ond Brazzaville in 
liiddle Congo - and is not navigable to the sea. havi- 
gation is arrested at the Pool. «at the outlet, the 
Congo is u series of rapids entirely impracticable for 
craft to negotiate and all circulation is impossible 


between the falls of Djoué, several kilometers from 


Brezzaville, and the point where the river leaves the 
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Cristal heights. 

The basin of the Chad has two systems of tributary 
streams: that of the North, created by temporary rivers 
of small traffic interest, and that of the South which 
comprises the important Chari river and its branoh, the 
Logomé, both navigable for a great part of their course. 

€ x) 
Railways. Bag Tae, 

The absolute impossibility of utilizing the Congo from ’ 
Stanley Pool to the sea compelled the Belgian Government, 
early in the century, to construct a railway from Matadi, 
at the head of tidewater navigation on the Congo where the 
river ceases to be navigable, to Kinasha, the point where 
traffic again becomes practical. Passengers and the great- 
er part of merchandise and prolucts from the French Congo 
and inland colonies are routed over the Belgian-operated 
railway, the capacity of which is so limited that it can no 
longer assure with regularity a traffic that is yearly grow- 
ing in importance, The construction of a French-operated 
railway after the war became imperative and following ex- 
haustive study as to practicability of routes, the Ocean- 

Congo line from Brazzaville to Pointe Noire, on the Atlantic, 
was begun in ly2l. The distance between the terminals is 
530 kilometers and the standard African gauge (1.067 meters) 
is used. Construction work on the Congo-Ocean railway is 
being actively pushed, On the Pointe Noire end, the road 
is in operation to Mtoudi, 128 kilometers, On tne Brazza- 
ville end, 150 kilometers of the line are in operation, to 
Kimbedi, The intermediate section has required the con- 
struction of numerous tunnels, heavy viaducts, and vridges 


at enormous expenditure and the budgetary situation has been 
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made difficult by the crisis. It is expected that by 
1954 the entire line wiii be in operation, On January 1, 
1933, 361 kilometers of railroad were open for exploita- 
tion and since April, 1932, a rail-auto-rail liaison has 
functioned between Brazzaville and Pointe Noire, permit- 
ting a 36-hour schedule for passengers and freight from 
the Congo to the sea, Passenger travel is comfortable in 
modern cars and motor coaches, A twelve-hour schedule for 
the 500 kilometers is foreseen on the completion of the 
line which, unlike colonial railways built before the war, 
is of modern construction and equipment. The French Gov- 
ernment at the last session of Parliament authorized the 
colony to borrow 298,000,000 francs, 250,000,000 of which 
will be devoted to finishing the work on the railway. An 
annual traffio of 250,000 tons is readily foreseen ‘with a 
calculated net profit of 25 to 30 millions. Tne road will 
Play a most important part in the future development of the 
colony and central Africa, i 
Roads. ——e 
Since 1925, when there existed only an insignificant 
amount of highway mileage in French Equatorial Africa, the 
colonies have developed over 12,000 kilometers of roads a- 
vailable for motor vehicle traffic and the highway system 
in all of the colonies is constantly being extended and in- 
proved, These roads have to 4 great extent superseded human 
por terage and opened up new avenues of production and trade 
through the use of light cars. It may be noted that while 
24 cars were registered in 1924, statistics showed 1,424 on 


January 1, 1932, many of which were American cars, 
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Intercolonial Routes. 

Two principal intercolonial routes have been created, one 
giving access to the sea in five days from Bangui, the 
chief town of Ubangi-Chari, and the North-South road from 
Brazzaville in Middle Congo to Bangui via the Batéké-OQuesso 
plateau and Balo. A third through route, the Mitzic-Oyem- 
Ebolowa road, is about completed affording an outlet from 
the Nolex M*Tem and Okano coffee and cacao regions. The 
great North-South route from Bangui to Fort Lamy in the Chad 
forms the link from the Sahara to the Congo. 

Ubangi-Chaeri Highways. 

This colony leads the colonial group with 7,000 kilo- 
meters of highways, the principal of which are: from Bangui 
north to Fort Archambault, 634 kilometers; sangui east to 
Djema, 1,025 kilometers;Bangui-Yalniga, 205 kilometers; 
Bangui-N'Dele, 545 kilometers; Moundou-Fort Archambault, y4o 
kilometers; Bangassou-Ouadda, 420 Kilometers. On account 
of the nature of the territory most of these roads are prac- 
tical for automobile traffic all the year round. Better 
facilities for crossing streams by bridges and ferries are 
a part of the system. Connecting with these main roads 
and linking up many points are about 25 routes aggregating 
2,850 kilometers. 

‘In the Chad, 

The history of the movements of the populations and the 
directions of the great trails of trade wake the region of 
the Chad the hub of Central Africa, toward wnich the import- 
ant roads from all quarters converge. This northern colony 
is second in road mileage with 4,000 kilometers of roads 


and trails practicable for automobiles. Some of these are 
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covered with water during the two to three months’ rainy 


season but are put in shape during the dry season. 


The chain of roads and trails recently made available 


for automotive traffic and some that are still in course of 


construction on certain sections include: 


l. 


2. 


Se 


5. 


The roads of the South giving access to vhe basin 


of the Congo: 


a) The Baibokroum route via Bozoum, leading to 


The 


The 


The 


The 


Carnot by the Cameroons-Bangui road and con- 
tinuing towards the Soutn by the Quesso- 
Brazzaville route. 


b) The main road from Fort Lamy to Bangui througia 


Fort Archambault, with various branches. 


Cameroons road which extends to Yaounde passing 
through Carona and N-Gaoundere, 


road to the Nile via Ouadai (Bokoro, Ati, Abecher) 
which crosses the frontier at Adre and continues 
to Darfour and Hl Facher. this great route has 

branches toward the South such as the one from 
Abecher to Fort Archambault, vie Boz-Beida and 
Am-Tunan, with a branch extending to N'Delé in 
Ubangi-Chari. 


a) The Coz-Beida-Bokoro road. 
b) Tne Am-Tunan-Masserica road (in construction). 


northern 'ibesti road which passes through Borkou 
and Abecher to Fada; a road from Fada via Faya 
and Wour to Libya is in the course of construction. 


Niger road (now under construction) which makes a 
detour around Lake Chad, passes through Mao and 
Rig-Rag and extends to Zinder beyond the lrontier 
of French West Africa, 


To complete the network of the highways of Chad is the 


unfinished road which goes from Fort Lamy towards Mardougaro 


(British Nigeria) and which, undoubtedly, will be made avail- 


able for automobile traffic. The mileage of roads included 


in the above totals 5,000 kilometers. 


The first automobile of the Compagnie Transsaharienne 


arrived at Fort Lamy on January 1/7, 1¥32, from Colcomb-Becher, 


Morocco via Reggan, Gao, Niamey and Kano. The company is 
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considering an extension to its two regular services be- 
tween the northern and southern Sahara points which will 
ultimately reach the Chad. If put into operation, the ser- 
vice will reduce the time of travel between the colony and 
France by many days. : 
The Middle Congo. 

In this colony there are 3,200 kilometers of roads al- 
ready constructed or suitable for uutomobile traffic. 500 
kilometers of trails practical for the passage of cars are 
included in the above. The principal routes link up the 
productive regions served by the Ocean-Congo railroad. The 
North-South route from Brazzaville to Ouesse-Salo and 
Berberati is under construction. The road from Pangala to 
Djembala was opened last year with the aid of American 
crawler tractors. Connected with this main road from the 
North are the roads from vambono to the coast and frou 
Okayo to Lékéti and Franceville, linking up the navigable 
Alima, the basin of the Congo and the Upper Ogooué. 

Some 25 road systems included in the Ocean-Congo, 
Ubangi-Cameroons, and North-South routes total 2,855 kilo- 
meters and ¥Y routes under construction for some months ag- 
gregate 880 kilometers. 

Roads in Gabon. 

Gabon has a considerable mileage of highways completed 
and more under construction and projected, especially from 
the timber centers to waterways, to facilitate the trans- 
portation of hardwoods cut in the interior to seaports, 
The exportation of exotic woods is the chief activity of 
the colony. Among the principal arteries of travel are the 


Mitzic-Oyem road towards Ebolowa in the Cameroons and the 


Sindara-Fougamou route which was built to avoid the rapids 
of the N'Gounié, assuring the rich Moulié region an outlet 
toward Ogooué and the sea. <A route linking the N*Gounié 
to the railway by Divanié and Malembé is under considera- 
tion, Total mileage of roads open amounts to 3/5 kilo- 
meters, under construction, 6/5 kilometers, projected, 480 
kilometers. 

Note:- A somewhat extended list and mileage of . 8 
highways and a detailed map showing the road / } {i 
systems of the several colonies of the group \ 
was submitted with a report entitled "Highway 
Construction in Frenoh Equatorial Africa" it 


(file No. 815.4) under date of February lo, 
1933. 


Aviation. 

. Activities in the world of aviation in thse colony, be- 
yond those of French official missions and experimental 
flights from Algiers across the Sahara to the Chad, are 
still in the hands of the military forces, Commercial avi- 
ation has, as yet, no part in the sheme of communication 

in the colony though surveys for airplane-automobile routes 
have been made this year by the Imperial Airways Company. 
The French and Belgian Governments have been in accord on 
a plan, still in abeyance, providing for the equipment and 
operation of a reguler service from Belgium end France to 
their Congo capitals via Fort Lamy, Fort Archambault and 
Bangui. The latter is the natural center for radiating air 
lines, not only in the French Equatorial colonies but also 
Madagascar and the Portuguese and British african possess- 
ions, A squadron flight of many planes over Equatorial 
African territory before 1934 is now being considered by 


the french Air Ministry. 
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Postal Communication, 

The French postal tariffs apply in the colony. Regis- 
tered letters and packages (valeurs déclarées), maximum 
value 7,500 francs, are admitted in general but the limit 
is 20,000 francs at Libreville, Port Gentil and Pointe 
Noire, Registered packages are subject to customs inspec- 
tion. Money orders (mandats postes) and C.0.D's (recouvre- 
ments) are limited in value to 5,000 francs, 

Parcel post (colis postaux) destined for Gabon is lin- 
ited to 10 kilograms in weight. If value is declared, the 
limit is 5,000 francs for Libreville, Port Gentil and 
Lambaréné. C.0.D's are limited to 5,000 francs. Dimension 
limit, via French steamers from Bordeaux, is 1.25 meters up 
to 5 Kilos., 1.50 weters up to 10 Klos. The rates from 
France are: 1 Kilo. & francs; 1 to >. Kilos. 15,00 francs; 

5 to 10 Kilos. 24,50 francs. Destined for Middle Congo, 
Ubangi-Chari and Chad, weight limit is 10 Kilos. with de- 
clared value limit of 2,500 francs for Bambari, Bangui, and 
Brazzaville and 5,000 francs for Pointe Noire. C.0.).'S 

are limited to 5,000 francs and only to the above points and 
Berberati, Fort Lamy, Fort Archamoault, Impiondo, Fort Siout, 
Loudima, Mondonli and Mongoumba. The above weights and 
rates apply from France to Pointe Noire, Massabé, Loango and 
Bas Kouilou. ‘To other post offices the rates are: 1 Kilo. 
11.50 francs; 1 to 5 Kilos. 24,50 franos; o to 10 Kilos. 

46 francs, The competition of the Ocean-Congo railway will 
expedite parcel post to Middle Congo, Ubangi-Chari and 

Chad points, It now goes by Matadi (Belgian Congo). 


Telegraphic Service. 
The French Equatorial Government telegraph system han- 


dles, besides ordinary messages, all classes of telegrams 
such as deferred (in the French lenguage), urgent, imulti- 
ple and others, in code or en clair, to be delivered in 
person, held or forwarded, telegraphic money orders, and 
telegraphic and radio-letters. A new telegraph line be- 
tween Brazzaville and Ouessa has just been put in service. 
Both wire and wireless systems are utilized and the zone 
system applies to tariffs. The charges from France are; 
first and second zone, wires and cablegrams, per word, 
18.10 franos; wireless, first zone, per word lo.2o francs; 
second zone, 15 francs; third zone, wires and cablegrams, 
per word, 20.10 francs; wireless,per word 1/7 francs, Tel- 
egrams for Ati Abéché, Faya, Fort Lamy and liao are accepted 
by routes and rates as rollows: via Brest-Dakar,Zinder, per 
word 10.80 francs; press telegrams, per ward 4.¥5 francs; 
via Eastern-Dakar-Zinder, per word 14.00 francs; via wire- 
less, per word ¥,o0 francs. 


Press Telegram Rates. 
lst zone via Brest-Dakar, per word ... 6,60 lruncs 
" 


" wireless 3 ees. Oe VO " 
end zone " Brest-Vakar, " " eee S-¥O » 
u Wireless " L eee Ded Li 


The metric system of weights and measures is in operea- 


tion throughout the colony. 


Radio~Telegraphy. 

Radio-telegraphy developwent in tue colony dates trom 
1926 although some feeble experimental efforts were made 
following the close of the war. In 1920, the first post 
emitting short waves began to function ut Brazzaville and 
was found to be practical in the Equatorial regions where 


it had been impossible to utilize long waves. Thus was 


realized regular communication between the colonies over 
long distances and the establishment of radio liaison with 
the Mother Country. ‘The great distances between outlying 
commercial centers and Brazzaville, the capital, renging 
from 500 to 2,500 kilometers, and the hazard of tornadoes, 
electrical disturbances and 1,000 kiloweters of tropical 
forests constitute almost insurmountable obstacles to land 
telegraph service, which radio has overcome, 

The Brazzaville Station, 

In view of Brazzaville's position as capital of the 
colonies, and as the Governor General must be able to cou- 
municate quickly with the large outlying centers, the es- 
tablishment there of a radio station adequate to meet traffic 
requirements was essential. Five main lines of communica- 
tion were put into operation: Bangui, Fort Lamy, Libreville, 
Pointe Noire, and Port Gentil. The most important of these 
is Bangui (1,000 kilometers), tnat clty being the center or 
all the business transactions carried on in the region. It 
has operated, on short waves, without interruption, since 
February, 1929. On the #ort Lamy line (2,000 kiloweters) 
official traffic is more important than private due to the 
urgence that may be required for the transmission of wess- 
ages of a military or political cnaracter, Wot all tue 
posts of the Chad have yet been equipped for short wave 
emission but development will rollow as rapidly as budgetary 
provisions permit. 

A dependable telegraph line between Brazzaville aud 
Pointe Noire (500 kilometers), following the Ocean-Jonsgo 


railway line, will be in operation upon its completion and 


this, in addition to radio facilities, will assure excellent 
communication day and night. The Port Gentil amd Libreville 
stations have been operating successfully and serve to ex- 


pedite messages between Hurope and the colonies. 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE ti, 


Until 1931, the activities of the Meteorological Ser- 
vice of French Hquatorial Africa consisted of establishing 
statistics pertaining to regional climatology. The sending 
of a squadron of French military airplanes brought about 
more complete organization of the Service destined for the 
protection of aerial navigation and progressive results 
have been realized. 

The central station of the Service is at Bangui, the 
center of the France-Congo-Madagascar aerial line and its 
remifications and is equipped with modern apparatus equal 
to similar stations in France, The principal station or 
the Chad at Fort Lamy, though less fully equipped at pre- 
sent, will be more completely fitted later. Four other 
stations of the first order are at Fort Archambault, 
Brazzaville, Impfondo and Pointe Noire. Seven stations out 
of thirteen of the second class, functioning with less equip- 
ment than those mentioned, regularly furnish each day in- 
formation in the codes of Copenhagen, 1y¥29, or en clair, for 
aeronautics. They are: Bambari, Batgafo, Bouca, Bria, 
Damara Baugassau and Fort Sibut. 

The program of the Service, originally intended as an 
adjunot to aerial navigation, has already developed to 


scientific importance, not only to the colony but to the 
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entire world, 
HYDRAULIC POWHK 


French HKquatorial Africa possesses untold wealth in 
stored up hydraulic force for the production of electric 
energy in itsmany rapid waterways, mountain gorges, and 
cataracts, providing excellent locations for dams and reser- 
voirs. ‘The absenoe of coal deposits in the colony and the 
high cost of transportation of Huropean coal will, sooner 
or later, render the development of its natural power re- 
sources a necessity. Beginning in l¥20, a survey covering 
@ period of three years included detailed studies of the 
water-power possibilities of the coastal zone, Congo, and 
Chad regions. The investigations took in the basins of the 
Congo, Kouilou, Niara and Loémé rivers and their tributaries, 
the Djeri, Djoué, fouloukeri, Louvoubi, Loenga and Loufou of 
the Congo, the Bouenza, Louessé, Itohiboue, Loubama and 
Loukouni of the Koullou-Niara, with the Nga Kondé, Tendé 
and Zanga cataracts. Other waterfalls investigated were the 
M'bi and the IM'beli. The survey in Ubangi-Chari gave in- 
teresting results and data which will prove of value in 
connection with the use of electric enersy in the future 
operation of sane sections of the Ocean-Congo railway. 

The world's financial orisis, affecting France, the 
source of monetary supplies, and the heavy national expen- 
ditures for the construction of the Congo-Oocean railway and 
the Pointe Noire maritime terminal, have delayed realiza- 
tion of the immense latent and potential water power re- 


sources of the colony. 


A map showing some details of the first stage of the en. 


prospecting for hydraulic power resources is transmitted 
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herewith, * 


COLONIZATIOL i 


Agricultural Lands. 
Due to the relatively small part of its population a- 


dapted to individual agricultural initiative and progress 

of commercial value, the need for colonists has made ror 
liberal treatment and assistance by ths Government to 

actual Huropean settlers on the soil which offers creat 
possibilities for private and collective endeavor. Concess- 
ions of public lands for agricultural exploitation are under 
the jurisdiction of the Administration under conditions laid 
dowm by the Decrees of July 8 and S31, 1y26 and the Iinister- 
ial Order of September 13, lvy26. Rural concessions not ex- 
' eeeding 200 hectares are accorded by the Lieutenant Governors 
of the various colonies. ‘he Governor General accords con- 
cessions of from 200 to 10,000 hectares and areas in excess 
of that figure are nandled by the Ministry of the Jolonies. 
Applications for concessions must be wade to those sources. 
The amount of payment ror lands veries according to the 
region and character olf the lands. 

The rollowing is the text, in translation, oi the sore 
important regulations concerning such concessions: 
Miinisterial Order of September 13, 1ly26 - Article 8. Picoes 
of land which oan be the object of rural concessions sare 
those which, being located outside of determined city cen- 
ters or centers in course of formation, are destined agri- 
cultural or industrial enterprises, 

Rural concessions ure the object of provisional titles 
which, under certain conditions, way be chunged lnto deli- 


*Nnelosure No. 2. 


nite titles. 

No rural concessions of more than LO hectares area may 
be j~ranted within three iilometers of existing centers or 
centers in course of rtormation. However, wnen the holder 
has obtained a definite title to u lot of 10 hectares al- 
ready worked oy him, he may apply for the grant o7 a new 
piece of land of an area not exceeding 10 hectares. 

Article ¥. The partial or total cession of « provisional 
erant right must be submitted to the preliminary «upproval 
of the Governor General or Lieutenant Governor in the per- 
manent Commission of the Govermuent Council or in wie 
Board of Administration. With the uwuthority of the Admin- 
istration, it may be withdrawn, without indemity. 

hen several requests cover the same siece of lend, an 
adjudication between competitors takes place. If a first 
adjudication gives no result, the Governor General or Lieu- 
tenant Governor may settle the matter by mutual agreement 
upon advice from the permanent Commission of the Governuent 
Council or of the Board of Administration. 

Artiole 15. Rural concessions are subject to the payiuient or 
an annual tax, assessed in accordance with we total urea or 
the conoession under a tarili established by Lieutenant uov- 
ernors in a decree of provisional grant and epproved by the 
Governor General in u meeting of the Government Council. 
These taxes, which ere payable in advance, are turned over 
to the general budget on the local budgets of the colonies, 
aocording to whetner the titles have been uelivered by tue 
Governor uenelal or oy tue Lieutenant Governor. 

article 15. The holder of a provisional concession tivle is 


bound_to begin his installation and operations within six 


agin 


months trom the date of notification of tus decree. At 
the end of a period of five years ne has to give evidence 
of operations, namely: 

Hither the creation of plantations of coffee, cocoa, 
vanilla, pepper, ginger, perfume plants, rubber, palu trees, 
lemon trees, or other rich cultures, on one-tentna of the 
land granted; 

Or the establishment of permanent buildings (Living 
houses, warehouses, factories, drying plants, oil plants, et 
cetera), representing an expenditure of 100 francs per hec- 
tare of lend granted. 


Articole 18. If a holder of a provisional concession does 





not work on it regularly for two consecutive years , he may 
lose his title after six months notice. However, the land 
may become the object of a definite grant title subject to 
the payment of the arrears of taxes, in accordance wit 
Article 10 of the present Decree. 

Article 20. Rural concessions do not give tne right to 
mining or lumbering; they only cover extraction or clearing 
of lumber for immediate building requirements. However, 
beneficiaries of rural concessions have a priority right to 
the partial or total working of mines and lumber on their 
land, provided they comply with the regulations covering 
such enterprises and pay the tax due. 

Article 22. ‘the Administration reserves the right to take 
back at any time the pieces of land which may be required 
for the use of the Government or the colony or for public 
works, if the need arises. Such procedure will be elleoted: 
gratuitously, if the land has not become private property 


and has not been worked; by amicable settlement or by means 


of expropriation, in the contrary case. 
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' Principal Seaports. 


Libreville and Port Gentil are tne important seapoxte 
for the outlet of exotic woods from Gabon. The former is 
located on the estuary of the Gabon and, in 1yS0, had a 
traffic of 194,490 metric tons, Port Gentil, 40 miles 
south of the Equator, is u busy transshipping point for 
inland river traffic and is situated at the mouth of the 
Ogooué, Foreign traffic at this port, in 1950, amounted to 
250,925 metric tons. Both the ports just mentioned are 
served by a number of British, american, French, and other 
European steamship lines making regular calls. they are im- 
portant trade centers of about 3,000 inhabitants, the Huro- 
pean population comprising those engaged in banking, mercan- 
tile trade, lumber production md exportation, and sovern- 
mental functionaries. Brazzaville, tne capital, with a pop- 
ulation of 8,000, military headquarters and chier town of 
IMliddle Congo, is located on Stanley Pool on the Congo at ths 
head of the Congo-Ocean railway. It is the great inland 
port of the Vongo and is opposite Leopoldville (Belgian 
Congo) at the head of the Belgian railway from Matadi, the 
tidewater port on the lower Congo. Brazzaville and Leopold- 
ville are the great distributing centers tor native products 
from the interior and mere handise imported from Europe and 
America, The completion of the Congo-Ocean railway to 
Brazzaville will relieve a great portion of Equatorial French 
Africa from the passage of a major part of its foreign trar- 
fic through Belgian territory via Matadi and Leopoldville. 

The modernly equipped Middle Congo deepwater seaport, 


Pointe Noire, in conjunction with the railway of which it is 


oC 


an integral part, will undoubtedly be the basic factor in 
the future economic development of French Equatorial Africe. 
40,000,000 francs has just been appropriated for carrying 
out improvements and extension of the port. Its character- 
istics and equipment include a sheltered harbor with an area 
of 100 hectares accessible by & passage exceeding 10 meters 
in depth and over 300 meters wide. The land area covers 4/7 
hectares, of which 40 can be utilized for trafric. ‘MThere are 
2,000 meters of docks, of which 1,770 can accomodate vessels 
drawing more than seven weters of water and in some sections 
as much as eleven meters, Protection is established by a 
mole about 1,900 meters long. The equipment will consist of 
30,000 meters of railway tracks, 50,000 dquare meters of 
warehouses, 24 cargo cranes, / transborder cranes and in- 
stallation for bunkering vessels with fuel oil. Appropria- 
tions for the port and equipment heave -mounted vo 500,000,000 
francs and an annual traffic of 1,500,000 tons can be handled 
with rapidity and economy. The city, like the harbor, is 
new and modern lighting, sanitation, schools, hospitals, and 
other features of today's urban existence are in evidence. 
dtrattic Statistics. 

During the first nine months of 1952 - the last fig- 
ures available - 441 vessels entered and cleared at the 
three ports of Gabon and Middle Congo, S51,¥00 metric tons 
of cargo were discharged and 205,522 tons loaded, Railway 
construction material comprised a large part of vhe receipts 
&t Pointe Noire and timber shipments made up the bulic of the 
outbound cargo, as usual, Figures are Given ovelow covering 
the traffic at the several ports and show a decided increase 


in vessels and tonnage from 1931: 
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First nine months of 1932 


Number of Cargo Cargo 

Vessels Discharged Loaded 

Libreville ..... LPT 4,076 80,046 
Port Gentil .... 152 4,653 114,298 
Pointe Noire ... 122 25,192 4,978 
TOTAL eecce 441 51,901 257,225 


The nationality of vessels were: French 2¥0, German 52, 
Italian 23, American 1y, Dutch lo, Portuguese 1/, others ly, 
British 5. 

A late report, without detail, gives the total number of 
vessels entering and clearing,during 1952, as ob62 against 


547 in 1931. aa 


CHIEF ‘TOWNS AND TRAD CHIN TERS L 


The principal towns of Gabon, outside of Port Gentil 
and Libreville, the seaports, are Lambarané, Mitzic, Sindara, 
and Lastourville. In liiddle Congo, Loudima, Franceville, 
Carnat and Fort Rousset are centers of trade though of less 
importance than Brazzaville end Pointe Noire. Bangui, with 
&@ population of 0,000, is the capital md principal tow of 
Ubangi-Chari with trade routes in many directions, fort 
Sibut and Fort Archambault, with their military importance, 
add much commercial and trading activity to their districts, 
Fort Lamy, with a population of 6,000, is the capital, mil- 
tary headquarters and center ot trade for the great live 
stock raising region of the Chad, Other tradin g centers are; 
Abéché and Mao. Fort Lamy is at the end of communication 
from Algeria and the North via the Trans-Sahara route by 


automobile and uirplane and at the crossroads of routes to 
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senegal, Southern Equatorial Africa, Cameroons and Togo, 
and the British-lgyptian Sudan. 
In addition to the towns named, there ure hundreds ofr 


smaller ones of ilore or less regional importance, 


CORIMERUS va ft 


The commerce of the colony is, to u great extent, in 
the hands of companies of considerable capital, some of 
which are interested in exploiting the basic resources or 
the country. The greater part of these corporations or 
firms have their home offices in Paris and other French 
centers while England, Germany, Belgium and Holland con- 
tribute a certain number of such concerns, They frequently 
are interested in contracts for public or private construc- 
tion wark as well as merchandising, and probably banking 
operations to a certain extent. Other incorporated and part- 
nership establishments operate as agents importing and ex- 
porting merchandise and native products on « coiwission 
basis. All of the above concerns usually have headquarters 
in the seaports and large towns with many branches through- 
out the country. 
Foreign Trade, 

The development of French Hquatorial Africa is reflected 


in the following figures of foreign trade since ly4: 
Year Francs 


1924 eceeeereoeeeeeser 91,256,600 
1925 eeoereeeeoerereeeres 155, 222,400 
1926 @eceeeeeseeeeeeoes 275,742,085 
1927 @oeereseeesroeeeeen 50¥,067,525 
1928 @eeeveeeovoeeeeeenee 579,269,900 
1929 e@eceeeeeereoeeeeen 427,554,180 
1930 ereeoceeer eer eeeees 937,058, 595 
1931 eoeeeeeoesreeeeeoee 595,205,290 
1932 Coeeeeeereoeeeees 542,552,555 
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In quantity, the figures were: 280,840 metric tons in 
1925; 332,810 tons in 1926; 401,155 in 19275 in 1928 and 
1929 it amounted to nearly 500,000 tons; in 1¥51, 557,450; 
in 1932, 366,495 tons. 

Details of the Last Norimal Year. 

To illustrate in detail, to some extent, the foreign 
trade of 1350, the last normal business year, which showed 
an unfavorable trade balance of 142,028,555 francs, the 


following table is given: 
Francs 


TMports sescccvcee JOY, 048, 465 
ixports eeeeweeveveee 197,920,150 


Total Commerce ... 05'/,068,590 


Distribution of trade by colonies in that year: 


Imports Exports 
(Francs) 


GADON sescescee 108,192,885 150,042,030 
Middle Congo .. 191,460,285 17,055,400 
Ubangi-Chari ee 28, 028, 070 Lo,fol, 240 
Chad @oeeseeeeer 11,807,225 14,453,580 


Total ... 359,548,405 197,520,150 
Countries Traded With, 
The following table shows the amount of imports end 
exports and the principal countries engaged in comuerce 


with the colonies during 19350: 


DTupor ts xports 
{ Francs) 

France Covrseerecee LE1L, 500, v490 0Y¥,081,567/0 
French Colonies .. 10,084,480 1,856,335 
Great Britain .... 11,419,850 728, 046 
British Colonies... 9,454,315 14,159 , 5/0 
GOIMANY ceccccccce 6,051, 040 48,960,755 
United States .... 24,795,105 69,020 
Belgium ..ccceeree 34,855,059 Y,O0U5, 720 
Belgian Congo .... 54,802,445 15,842,¥09 
LtALY ccccccsccvce 1,844,250 7,540,890 


Holland sesccccces 1,618,850 25,125,000 


Naturally, France, the Mother Country, furnished the 
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bulk = 55 per cent. - of the total traffic. Foodstuffs, 
cotton textiles, wines and spiritous liquors, manufactures 
of metaLs and automobiles comprised the greater part of 
the imports and wood, rubber, palm kernels and slephant 
ivory made up most of the exports. 

Commodities Imported. 

In the order of their values in francs, comuodities in- 
ported during 1930, which fairly well represents the usual 
purchases, were: machinery, parts and tools, 55,154,650; 
cotton textiles, 22,509,810; petroleum products, 22,249,450; 
rice, 17,605,790; cement, 17,545,100; ordinary wine, 11,920,410; 
dried fish, 10,183,355; clothing, 9,409,910; marine material, 
6,020,240; canned goods, 5,469,570; flour, 4,888,070; tin and 
enameled ware, 2,991,035; automobiles and tractors, 2,086,510); 
manufactures of tobacco, 2,076,625; Sotton blankets, 1,851,955; 
shoes, 1,134, 

Products Exported. 

During the year, the principal articles exported and 
their values in. francs were: woods of all kinds, 159,519,715; 
live animals, 12,029,755; whale oil, 8,075,000; palm kernels, 
7,856,925; raw cotton, 5,991,510; elephant ivory, 4,955,050; 
rubber, 2,605,525; palm oil, 2,282,255; hides and skins, 
1,657,045, 

Trade Figures Since the Depression. 

Total foreign trade,for the first nine months of lydz, 
the last official returns, amounted to 278,295 metric tons 
valued at 264,272,840 francs, of which 61,834 tons (worth 
171,807,410 franos) were imports and 54,750 (valued at 
92,465,480 francs) were exports. While quantities exceeded 


those of the corresponding period of the previous year, values 
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showed decrease due to the generally lower prices of com- 

modities throughout the world. The unfavorable trade bal- 
ance for the period amounted to 79,341,976 francs against 

105,551,661 for the corresponding nine months of lyd5l. 

Imports from France were worth 8),81y,450 francs, from 
the French colonies, .8,301,095, and those from other coun- 
tries were valued at 77,080,805 francs, Among them, the 
United States occupied fourth place with purchases valued 
at 9,780,000 francs. This amount was, however, a heavy de- 
cline from the 18,500,000 francs of the same period in lydl, 
while Germany, Great Britain, Holland and the british colo- 
nies maintained their previous trade. In considering the 
preponderance of trade with France it must be noted that 
much of the imports are for government purposes and suoh 
purchases are, when possible, made in France. 

On the export side, France took products worth 92,077,000, 
Germany, 14,358,000, Holland, 0,313,000, and Belgiun, 
2,354,000 francs, The Belgian Congo was u purchaser to the 
extent of 10,550,000 francs, live stock from the Chad enter- 
ing largely into the trade. Exports to vhe United States 
were negligible. 

Principal Imports During 1932. 

Among the most important items of commodities imported 
during the nine months of last year were: steel rails, 
15,782,000 francs; cement, 8,695,000 francs; cotton piece 
goods, 14,746,000; ready-to-wear garments, /,0¥0,000; pe- 
troleum products, J,428,000; lubricating oils, 1,853,000; 
machinery and parts, 12,544,000; steel and iron tools, 
1,006,000; automobiles and tractors, 9,018,000; steel roofr- 


ing, 2,324,000; bridge material, 1,599,000; wine, veer and 
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beverages, 15,814,000 francs; leaf and manufactured tobacco, 
3,546,000; dried fish, 7,833,000; flour, 2,454,000; sugar, 
1,594,000; rice, 5,982,000; salt, 1,095,000; preserved meats, 
2,003,000; tin and enameled ware, 1,859,000. 

Principal Exports During 1952. 

Leading exports during the nine months of 1Y52 were: 
exotic woods, 204,227 metric tons valued at 04,471,000 
francs; rubber 1,523,000 francs; cotton, “7,907,000 francs; 
gold, 4,383,000 francs; palm oil, 1,¥07,000; palm kernels, 
3,867,000; ivory, 1,818,000; wax and gum, 1,572,000; live 
animals, 1,625,000; cacao, 784,000 franos. 
Foreign Trade by Colonies. 

Analysis of the nine months' trade discloses that of 
the total foreign commerce, 8,263 metric tons of the imports, 
valued at 27,8/8,00% francs, were shipped to Gabon while 
200,559 tons of native products valued at 63,804,000 francs 
were exported from that colony. Imports into Ifiddle congo 
amounted to 47,535 tons worth 115,9¥9,4/75 frances; exports 
totalled 9,425 tons valued ut 8,024,490 francs, Both ex- 
ports and imports declined sharply from those of the corres- 
ponding period of 1931. Imports into Ubangi-Chnari umounted 
to 5,519 tons worth 18,049,000 francs. ‘fhe purchase of air- 
craft and gasoline fuel swelled import figures. 04.2 per 
cent. of the imports came from countries other than France 
and her colonies. lIxports from Ubangi-Chari totalled 4,000 
tons valued at 17,300,000 francs. Imports of merchandise 
and commodities into the Chad amounted to 2,070 tons vulued 
at 3,536,342 francs and exports, 2,08/ tons (outside of live 
stock) worth 9,880,806 francs, Exports of beer cattle de- 


clined by 15,000 head from those of l1ySl. 
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Representation in Paris. 


The colony maintains the Agence Economique de l'tafrique 
Equatoriale Frangaise, 12 Avenue George V, Paris. Commercial 
and economic information may be obtained there and the orrice 
concerns itself with furthering trade and industrial rela- 
tions between France and the colony. an exhibit of products 
of the soil, forests, mines, and other natural resources is 
maintained at 34 Galerie d'Orleans, Palais Royale, Paris. 
Bureaus for the supervision of the services pertaining to 
colonial woods, the study of colonial production and the or- 
ganization of ports of commerce are also maintained in Paris. 
Customs Duties and Regulations. 

Since the enactment of the Law of April 15, 1928, which 
modified the customs regulations in the French colonies, 
French Equatorial Africa is subject to two different tarirfs, 
according to the region. 

1) Gabon (not inoluding the region within the boundaries 
of the conventional basin which extends beyond latitude 2°40 
South - that is, from Setté-Cama to the southern frontiers 
of the colony): this colony is classified witn the colonies 
of the second customs group, with preferential tariltf rates, 
Goods of French or Algerian origin are exempt irom custous 
duties but are subject to special import taxes (droits 
d'entrée) both on weight and ad valorem, varying trom % to 

‘3 per cent.; goods not specified in the table unnexed to tne 
Order of November 21, ly2h are taxed at the rate of 4 per cent. 
ad valorem. Goods of foreign origin pay the same import duties 
but, in addition, are subject to surtaxes, the rates of which 


are fixed by the Decree of April 7, 1ly29 (Journal Orriciel 


of April lo, 1929). 

Foodstuffs and raw materials, specified in tie vecree 
or January 50, lyéy, which ure products of these colonies, 
are admitted rree of duty and without ony Limit of cuan- 
tity into France and Algeria, provided two oonditions are 
complied with: direct importation and presentation or the 
certificate of origin, issued by local authorities anda 
visaed by the customs officials of tne shipping port. Other 
products are dutiable under the minimum tarifr when the two 
conditions above mentioned are couwplied with. They may, 
however, be subject to more favorable treatment when Lrixed 
by decree. 

2) Regions inoluded in the conventional basin of Congo, 
that part of Gabon lying south of latitude 2°30 S. (Setté- 
Cama), Middle Congo, Ubangi-Chari-Chad (including the mili- 
tary zone of Chad): import duties collected on products and 
goods of any origin or any place of Shipment vary trom 3 to 
4 per cent, ad valorem, with the exception of cacao, coffee, 
and lumber which pay a special tariff. 

Export duties, varying from 1/2 to 10 per cent., are as- 
sessed in French Equatorial Africa on the principal native 
products: ivory, rubber, palm oil and xernels, wuealevone, 
fish oils and fish fat products, fertilizers anu waste de- 
rived from fish and live animals. Lumber is assessed on the 
weight. Production taxes are provided for ivory, rubber, 
palm oil and kernels. 

Ad valorem export and iwport duties are based on values 
scheduled in official tables. These tables are established 
by Orders of the Governor General with the approval of the 


Government Council oy Permanent Commission of the CGovernuent 
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Gouncil. These Orders are issued upon the advice received 
from local assessment commissions; they are valid for six 
months and must be published in the official journal or 
the colony prior to December first and June first of each 
year to be put into force on the rollowing January first 
and July first. Schedules are provided: 

a) for goods to be imported, according to their values 
at the place of origin together with freight, packing, in- 
surance and any other expenses, not including the import 
duty ; 

b) for goods to be exported, according to their average 
European price quotations, deducting the amount of freight 
and insurance expenses, customs duties and any otner ex- 
penses assessable on the merchandise subsequent to its ex= 
port from the colony. 

By virtue of the Law of April 15, ly2s, the colony of 
Gabon, as the other regions included in the conventional 
basin of Congo, forms part of the colonies of the second 
group, in which there is a special customs regime. In this 
colony, French products are subject to duties oy weight and 
ad valorem, varying from 2 to 3 per cent., goods not spec- 
ified being taxed at the rate of 4 per cent. Foreign pro- 
ducts are subject to surtaxes varying from v to SO per cent. 

Raw materials to be used by local industries and Tood 
products of Gabon origin may be imported into France and 
Algeria free of duty. 

The Decree of January 31, 1¥29 enumerates the products, 
originating in the colonies included in the conventional 
basin of Congo, which are permitted into France and Algeria 
free of duty and without any quota. ‘hese are: wax, coffee 


in the bean and green coffee, cacao in the bean and green 
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cacao, lumber of all kinds, paim oil and ground papyrus. 
Sugar and products containing sugar, originating in the 
colonies, are admitted into France and Algeria free of 
duty. However, the free entry of these commodities is 
subject to the following conditions; 

1) That the products be imported directly from such 
colonies of French Equatorial Africa as are subject to the 
customs regime of the conventional basin of Congo. 

2) That the origin be proved by certificates issued by 
authorities at the place of production and visaed by the 
chief of the customs house at the place of export. 

Customs Receipts. 
Total customs receipts for the nine months of last year 


were 22,788,000 francs from the following sources; 


Francs 
Import duties @oeceeeeeeer 17,242,405 
SUPTAXEGS crcecssccsssene 1,315,010 
Export duties @eeeecesone 5,095,800 
Accessory duties ...ceos 1,004,535 
Other duties @eoeeeecseceor 37,490 


TOTAL eeeesoeeres 22,'/88, 000 


During the corresponding period of 1951, cus toms re- 
ceipts were 25,296,000 francs, over half a million francs 
more due to the general decrease in prices of oommodities and 
the increase in traffic via Pointe Noire instead of Matadi 


and the Belgian Congo. 


Banks and Banking. 
The legal money unit in the colonies is the French franc. 


The bank of Frenoh West Africa, which has a branch at Brazza- 
ville and agencies at Port Gentil and Libreville, issues bills 
of 5, 25, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 francs which pass as legal 


tender throughout the colony. On January 1, 1931, notes of 
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this bank were in circulation in vhe colony to the extent 

of 84,271,905 francs, ihe Banque Commerciale Africaine and 
the Banque Francaise de l'Afrique, both French concerns with 
large capital and headquarters in Paris, have branches in 
the large trading centers and nandle all kinds of banking 
transactions. The Banque Belge-Afrique operates in Pointe 


Noire. 


TRANSPORTATION AND JHE FUTURE OF THe COLONY (rf 


In addition to its wealth of natural resources, the 
geographical position of Frenoh Squatorial Africa, ut the 
crossroads of Central Africa, should, in the ruture, give 
it an international character which will further increase 
the importance and development of the country. The northern 
region will become tne center of airways, highways, and rail- 
ways which will connect North Africa with the belgian Congo 
and its cich copper-producing Kantanga provinee and Portu- 
guese Africa, while French West Africa will ve in aireot 
communication with the Nile region, Arabia, and Mecca. ‘the 
Trans-Saharan railway, which is still being considered by 
the Frenoh Government, will go through Léré, Doba, Batongafo, 
and Mobaye with a branch line to the anglo-Zgyptian Sudan 
through the Ouadai region. The construction of this railway 
as a military measure is the subject of much discussion in 
France but, on account of the enormous expenditures involved, 
it will doubtless be some time before the project becomes a 
reality. Meanwhile, the airplane and automobile are more 
and wore breaking down the traditional wastes and distances 


of the great Sahara region. 


in the South, with the completion of the deepwater 
port of Pointe Noire, the largest steamers will be able to 
berth and importance of the port will rank with that or 
Casablanca and Dakar. It will serve as one of the outlets 
of the Great Congo region through the Ocean-Congo railway 
to Brazzaville where it will join the Belgian railroad to 
the Katanga in competition wth the Lobita Bay railway and 
the Belgian line from Leopoldville to Mataui. ‘The lavtex 
may later be extended to Ponta da Lenha or to Banane. Hach 
of these lines will, however, have their own fields of 
traffic. 

In the coastal zone, the ports of Douala, Owendo (near 
Libreville), Port Gentil and other secondary ports will 
serve as outlets to the great areas which cannot be reached 
by the Ocean-Congo railway or the Trens-Saharan, if ouilt. 
From Douala to Pointe Noire the distance is 1,000 kilometers 
and the Latter port will be the outlet for the various agri- 
cultural, forest and mine products of the Campo, iiouni, Como, 
Ogooué and Nyanga regions. 

{ransportation will reorganize industry tliucughout the 
colony: a notable example being the Yaoundé-Kenzou-Bangui 
highway which connects Central Ubangi with the railway lead- 
ing to the Cameroons port of Douala. The extensive highway 
system, practicable for eutomobiles, has considerably changed 
the question of transportation in Central africa where the 
camel, the "pirogue", and human porterage were tne only means 
of transport and important movements of people and material 
could only take place during the high water season, As in 
all other countries, rapid and economical transportation will 
prove to be the basis of the colony's future development 


and prosperity. 
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Note:- One franco is equivalent to (30,0592. 
One kilometer is equivalent to .62157 
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Sources of Information: 
Various authorities and 
Government records. 

Enclosures: 


No. 1: Map of sanitary districts. 
No. &: Map of water power study. 
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From American Vice-Consul K 
ara, AO. 
Maro L. Severe 


Paris, France. Date of Completion: January 21,1955. 





Date of Mailing: January " 1935. 


APPROVED: 
Robert D. arehy 
American Consul. 
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Following the decrees of June 30 and August 5, 1934, 
the territory of French Equatorial Africa has recently 
been divided into twenty departments grouped within 
regions and placed under the immediate direction of the 
Governor General. The term "Regions" replaces that of 
"Colony" and the term "Department" replaces that of 
"Circumscription",. 

The Region which constitutes a district of control 
and of political, administrative, and economic coordina-’ 
tion, is placed under the direction of the authorities 
named by the decree of June 30, 1934, with the exception 
of the Region of Moyen-Congo, which is administered 
directly by the Governor General, 

The Department,which constitutes the administrative 
division of common law, is placed under the authority of 
a functionary of the body of administrators of the colonies 
or of an officer named by the Governor General. 

Within the Department, administrative jurisdictions 
called “Subdivisions” have been established, which are 
directed by delegates of the head of the Department, 
bearing the title of “Head of Subdivision". Within the 
widely separated parts of the subdivisions, Posts of 
Administrative Control have been created. ‘The duty of the 
Chief of Post consists in keeping the Chief of Subdivision 
informed regarding the political and economic situation 
of his district, to supervise the good conduct of the 
native administration, and in a general manner, to insure 
the execution of all administrative business, at the Post 


of Control. A detachment of regional guards is stationed 


~ there, 


The 
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The following is a list of the Departments created: 
Region of Gabon 


Departments Chief-Towns 
Estuaire Libreville 
Ogooud-Maritime Port+Gentil 
WojeueN* Tem Oyem 
Ogooué~Ivindo Booué 
N*Gounié-Nyanga Mouila 
Region of Moyen#Congo 
Kouilou Pointe+«Noire 
Niari~-0gooué Dolisie 
Pool Braazzaville 
Oubangui~Alima Fort#Roussel 
Sangha Ouesso 
Region of Oubangui-Chari 
H. Sangha=M* Poko Bangui 
Oubangui+Duaka Bambari 
MtBomou Bangassou 
Chari-Bangoran ForteArchamb. 
Ouham~Pendé Bozoum 
Logone Moundou 
Region of Tchad 
Baguirmi~Chari Fort=<Lamy 
Kanem~-Ba tha Mous sora 
Ouaddai~Salamat Abéché 
Borkou-Ennedi=Tibesti Faya 


Telegraph, Telephone and Radio. 


The successful working of the administrative reorganization 
requires rapid and regular means of communication between the 
central government end the supervisors placed at the head of 
the new administrative unitse Although all of the chief towns 
of the Departments are connected with Brazzaville by telegraph 
or radio, a credit of 900,000 francs has been written in the 
budget of 1935 for the improvement of the present system 
and the creation of new radio postse This program contemplates 
the establishment of a permanent radio-telegraphic tieup 
between Brazzaville, Libreville, Pointe-Noire and Bangui. 
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The four chief towns of Departments still isolated, 

Oyem and Booué in the Gabon Region and Moussoro and Moundou 
in She Tchad Region will be provided with both transmitting 
and receiving radio stations. 

A public telephone line between Brazzaville and Pointe 
Noire will also be established,at present a single telegraph 
line joins these two localities which are 511 kilometers 
aparte 

The material contemplated for these improvements is of 
modern type, and was recently subjected to careful study by 
the Technical Research Bureau of the Department of Posts, 
Telegraph and Telephone on the line between Amiens and Paris, 


Post Improvements at Pointe Noire. 
Activity at the port of Pointe Noire has been greatly 


accentuated by the opening in June 1934 of the Congo-Ocean 
Railroad. The traffic of the interior wharf which amounted 
to 1,000 tons in April,1934, rose to 5,000 tons in September 
and attained 4,300 tons in the first fifteen days of November. 
To provide for these new demands the Governor General will 
purchase six ten-ton, seven twenty-ton and four one-hundred and 
fifty ton barges. 

The construction of the deep water port continues at 
a normal pace. The placing in service of a first section of 


200 meters of quay is foreseen for the beginning of 1937. 


Railroad Improvements. 


The Governor General has been authorized to order imme-~ 
diately a supplementary lot of twenty freight cars of twenty 
ton capacity for the Congo~Oceun Railway. This order supple= 
ments the order already acted upon for a certein number of 


passenger coaches and a refrigerator car. Dining and sleeping 
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cars will also be provided for the above mentioned 


railway. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 


La Presse Coloniale 
Le Bulletin Colonial et Maritime. 


CROSS-REFERENCE FILE 


NOTE 


SUBJE West African Tour of Francis 3. Stevens en route from 
Lagos to Washington: 


Memorandum concerning conditions in French West Africa 
(Excluding Cameroons and Togoland). 


For the original paper from which reference is taken 


See... iin 
Despatch, telegram, instruction, letles, ei.) # || 
Dated ___.. August.2,.1959 From| foreign Serfice 
Leax| ~ OTFiseF Detached (Stevens ) 
File No. _._____123 Stevens, Francis B./192 
McC U, 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 11540 
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